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Arthur W. Pa tterson 


CHAPTER I. 
‘4 HORRIBLE SHOUTING.” 


HE Cliff Cottage is for rent, is 
it not?” asked the man who 
had entered the real estate 
office of Arnold Culberson. 

Not an unusual question in a real-estate 
office, except that, at a summer resort, 
strangers are not ordinarily looking for 
houses to rent in October. Naturally, 
then, Culberson was surprised. 

“It’s for rent, I suppose,” he an- 
swered slowly, “but I’ve never had a 
call for it at this season before.” 

“It’s for rent, though, isn’t it?” said 
the man by the door, rather impatiently. 

“If you care to pay the price and can 
give suitable references,” replied Cul- 
berson, annoyed by the other’s tone. 
“T’ve rented it the past three summers 


at a thousand dollars for the season. 
If you want it at this time of year for 
two hundred a month you can have it 
and welcome.” 

“All right,” said the stranger, reach- 
ing into a pocket and drawing out a 
check book. He picked up a pen from 
the desk and wrote a check rapidly, 
resting the book on the sleeve of his 
ulster. Then he ripped out the piece 
of white paper and tossed it upon the 
table in front of Culberson. 

“My name is Joseph Richards. 
There’s a check for two months’ rent, 
drawn on the Southport National 
Bank.” Southport was the town twelve 
miles across the bay from Sunny Har- 
bor. “You'll phone to see if the check 
is all right, of course, and, when you 
do, they’ll give the satisfactory indorse- 
ments, I think.” 


f 








“Very well,’ returned Culberson. 
“The house will be ready for you in the 
morning. You'll want coal and wood 
put in, of course, and the usual gro- 
ceries delivered, and milk.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the man, hesi- 
tating a little. “I'll stay at the hotel 
to-night, but if you'll leave a key for 
me in the morning, I’ll take possession 
then. I’ll arrange to have my servants 
come on at once.” The door slammed, 
and Richards left as abruptly as he had 
come in. ; 

Two minutes later, at the telephone, 
Culberson was inquiring of the bank as 
to the responsibility of Joseph Rich- 
ards. The reply was satisfactory 
enough. Mr. Richards had deposited a 
considerable sum in cash at the South- 
port bank that very afternoon and, 
further, had letters that vouched for 
his standing. 

“All right,” said Culberson, banging 
up the receiver and turning to me. “T’ll 
collect a commission I hadn’t counted 
upon—but, just the same, it’s a queer 
proposition. What the deuce does a 
man, who can pay two hundred a month 
for a cottage, want in Sunny Harbor 
this time of year?” 

Culberson is a plucky as well as a 
shrewd chap. One bad lung compels 
him to shun the cities, and, instead of 
glooming about over his bad luck, he 
has built up @ thriving business in 
Sunny Harbor and made himself the 
big man of the town. It was because 
of Culberson that I was in Sunny Har- 
bor. An attack of influenza, followed 
by pneumonia, had knocked me out in 
the spring, and the doctor had sent me 
into the country to recuperate. I had 
known Jim Culberson at college and, 
because of him, I had come to the smil- 
ing village on the bay to build up my 
health. The salt air had done wonders 
for me, and in a short time I would be 
back in harness again. But, while I 


had enjoyed Sunny Harbor in summer, 
I certainly had no desire to put in a 
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fall or a winter in the little coast town. 
Culberson’s question was certainly a 
natural one. 

From October until April Sunny 
Harbor is an isolated place. A boat 
runs across the bay to Southport each 
day—but Southport is also an isolated 
place, set at the end of a branch railway 
line. There is a stage line into Sunny 
Harbor besides, that runs twenty milés 
through the hills, over the roughest 
roads man ever built, to Smith’s Cove. 
Smith’s Cove is another lonely town 
that also sleeps at the end of a branch 
railway line. Five hundred souls, per- 
haps, make up the winter population of 
Sunny Harbor. But there is no 
bleaker place on earth than a summer 
resort in winter, with its rows of empty 
cottages shivering in the winds from a 
cold sea. Culberson endures it from 
necessity, but his bad lung does not 
prevent him from snatching occasional 
glimpses of a livelier world outside. 
There are pleasant people in Sunny 
Harbor, too, so that winter can even be 
enjoyable to one whose friends are 
there, but why an utter stranger should 
come down in October and take a cot- 
tage, apparently for the winter, was 
something I could understand no more 
than could Culberson. 

Cliff Cottage is built above the sand 
dunes that skirt the north shore. The 
links of the Sunny Harbor Golf Club 
lie between the cottage and the town, the 
fifth green, in fact, being directly under 
the high hedge that marks the boun- 
dary of the cottage grounds. The 
nearest house to Cliff Cottage is the 
clubhouse, which is a quarter of a mile 
away, across the links. Of all places 
in Sunny Harbor, Cliff Cottage is the 
loneliest in winter, when the golf course 
is deserted. A few pines, at the edge 
of the cliff that gives the cottage its 
name, attempt to break the north wind 
that sweeps across the upper bay and 
over the sand dunes but on the other 
three sides the house is quite exposed to 
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the weather, and I shivered as I thought 
of living at Cliff Cottage at this time of 
the year. 

Two nights later four of us were 
playing pool at the Mariners’ Club. 
The Mariners’ Club is an institution in 
Sunny Harbor—every person of conse- 
quence in the place is a member. I 
was playing with Pierson, the Harbor 
doctor; Neston, who owned the rope 
walk, and Culberson, when the latter 
was called to the telephone. He came 
back presently, swinging his cue, a 
puzzled expression on his face. 

“T say,” he said in a low tone to the 
three of us. “There’s something queer 
afoot at Cliff Cottage, so ‘Old Jimmie’ 
reports. He just called me.” 

Old Jimmie was the caretaker at the 
golf club and stayed there during the 
winter. 

“A few minutes ago he heard ‘a hor- 
rible shouting’ from the direction of 
the cottage,’ went on Culberson. “I 
am using his very words. He thinks I 
ought to go up there and see if anything 
is wrong.” 

“Rot!” said Neston, a big man with 
no nerves. “Old Jimmie’s too much 
alone up there in that ark of a club- 
house this time of year. He is apt to 
imagine all sorts of things. Your shot, 
Culberson.” 

“T know it sounds foolish,” said Cul- 
berson, “but, hang it all, I’m the agent 
for Cliff Cottage and perhaps I ought to 
investigate. I don’t want my tenant dis- 
turbed.” 

“Telephone the cottage,” suggested 
Doctor Pierson. 

“No telephone,” replied Culberson. 
“Oh, well, I’m foolish I suppose, but 
still I think I’ll stroll up that way, just 
-to make sure everything’s all right.” 

“You’ve too much of a conscience, 
my lad,” said the doctor. “Perhaps it’s 
your new tenant celebrating his arrival 
in. Sunny Harbor, and he won’t relish 
being interrupted. However, if you’re 
bound to leave a warm club for a cold 


walk, I’ve not the heart to let you go 
all alone.” 

Neston and I volunteered to go also. 
Culberson protested, but we insisted on 
accompanying him. Privately, I 
thought it a fool’s errand. It was a 
good mile’s walk to the edge of the 
links, then a quarter of a mile across 
them to the grounds of Cliff Cottage, 


* above the north beach. And the night 


was sharp. However, we set out pres- 
ently, three of us, still annoyed at the 
interruption of our game, but with Cul- 
berson intent upon his investigation of 
Old Jimmie’s report. 

The golf course was, indeed, a lone- 
some place that evening. The highway 
that skirted it upon one side was de- 
serted, and where the road bounded the 
course there were no houses except the 
clubhouse. We crossed upon the links, 
a few rods below this building, dark 
and deserted now, except for one faint 
light in a window at the rear, where 
Old Jimmie, no doubt, kept watch. As 
we approached, Cliff Cottage began to 
loom into shape against the gray sky- 
line. The hedge that grew higher than 
a man’s head upon this side, was black 
as ink in the night; in one place an 
opening was cut for thé road, and 
toward this opening we made our way. 

The house did not show a light any- 
where, and, except for the wind, there 
was not a sound to be heard. So quiet 
was everything that even Culberson 
hesitated, as we came up to the gate- 
way. To arouse the people of Cliff © 
Cottage from their beds at this hour of 
night merely because of Old Jimmie’s 
story would be absurd indeed. Jimmie 
had probably heard some boys return- 
ing from an evening on the beach, and 
his nervousness had translated their 
cries into the “horrible shouting” that he 
had reported to Culberson. It was 
something like this that the doctor sug- 
gested, as we stood under the hedge 
of Cliff Cottage, shivering in the wind, 
and we were ready to agree with him. 








“Of course,” said Neston, with his 
hearty laugh. “Anyway, we’ve had a 
fine night’s walk to clear the smoke of 
the club out of our ‘brains.’ ” 

He took out his pipe from a pocket 
and crouched down in the lee of the 
hedge to light it. The match flared up 
suddenly, lighting up the surrounding 
space for a number of yards before the 
flame died down. In that brief instant 
we all saw it, as we stood on the edge 
of the fifth green under the hedge, and 
Culberson cried out in startled appre- 
hension. The next second Dr. Pierson 
clicked on the flash light that he car- 
ried, and, in its little circle of cold white 
light we saw, only too clearly, the thing 
that the flare of the match had first 
shown to our horrified eyes. 

Lying upon the green, from which 
flag-and cup had been removed, now 
the golf season had closed, was a man. 
Rather, he was upon his hands and 
knees, as though he had tripped in run- 
ning and falling in that position, with 
his legs still bent from the running. 
His back was to the dunes, where the 
beach sand came up to the links, a few 
rods beyond the green, and his face 
twisted_around over his right shoulder, 
as if he stared back at something that 
pursued. Such a horrible look of fear 


~ on a human being’s face I never wish 


to see again. The eyes stared, the 
mouth was open and twisted, the coun- 
tenance pale as death. The man was 
stone dead, even we laymen realized 
that before Doctor Pierson, stern and 
grave on the instant, stepped up to the 
body and examined it. For some sec- 
onds my astonishment held me, then I 
realized that I had seen this man once 
before. He was the man who had hired 
Cliff Cottage from Culberson the day 
I was in the latter’s office. 

“It’s Richards!” exclaimed Culber- 
son, evidently recognizing the dead man 
at the same instant. “Good Lord!” He 
was not a profane man, and the ex- 
clamation showed the stress of mind 
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that was upon us. Pierson had kept his 
nerve and now with swift and skilled 
fingers he was feeling here and there 
about the body. There was a surprised 
look upon his clean-featured face. 

“The man is dead, I suppose,” said 
Neston bluntly. “What killed him, 
then ?” 

“T don’t know?’ returned the doctor 
looking up. “There isn’t a mark on his 
body, apparently; I should say, off 
hand, that the man literally died from 
fright. Possibly he had a weak heart 
and he had been running desperately 
from something, evidently Old Jimmie’s 
horrible shouting wasn’t so wrong after 
all,” he finished, with an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders. “It may have 
come from this poor, terror-stricken 
fellow; maybe from whatever was out 
there,” and he pointed over his shoulder 
toward the blackness of the sea. 

We glanced in that direction, instinc- 
tively drawing closer together. There 
was nothing to be seen in the blackness, 
of course, and the only sound was the 
gentle splashing of the waves upon the 
beach. But we huddled together for 
only an instant; then Pierson stepped 
away, flashing his light here and there 
as he went, and we followed in single 
file. But there was nothing to be seen, 
though we clambered from the links, 
down the cliff, which at this point was 
much lower than in front of the cottage, 
to the sands. Up over this cliff Richards 
must have come, not so very many min- 
utes before, fleeing from what horrible 
thing we had no idea. No footprints 
could be traced, either on the hard turf 
of the links, on the rocks, or “in the 
shifting sands. There was nothing to 
be seen on beach or bay that could help 
us in the slightest toward an under- 
standing of this upsetting mystery. 

“The house, then,” said the doctor, 
pointing up toward the cottage. “There 
is somebody to arouse there, I suppose.” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Culberson. 
“I never saw the man but twice. He 
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said something about getting servants— 
perhaps they are in the house now.” 

“The next step is to see,” said the 
doctor. “There is nothing to help us 
down here on the beach.” 

We retraced our steps past that hor- 
rible, crouching shape on the fifth 
green, and through the hedge to the 
house. It was a big place, built upon 
the site of one of Sunny Harbor’s earli- 
est homes, and transformed, in succes- 
sive generations, into a sprawling house 
of several wings and L’s, with wide 
covered porches, running along the por- 
tions that faced upon golf links and the 
sea. Upon the piazza that faced the 
links we followed Culberson, who pres- 
ently was banging the brass knocker 
that had not been replaced by a modern 
electric bell. For a few minutes there 
was silence, as though the house were 
deserted: then, from somewhere up- 
stairs came the faint banging of a door. 
Then footsteps sounded on the hall 
stairs and a faint light shone out over 
the door’s old-fashioned transom, as 
from a candle carried by the person who 
came slowly down the steps. 

“Why the deuce don’t they turn on 
the lights?” asked Culberson. “I had 
the blamed place wired for electricity 
a couple of seasons ago.” 

The steps inside approached the door 
and a man’s voice-demanded, ‘Who's 
there?” 

“I’m the agent for this house,” an- 
swered Culberson. “Some friends are 
with me. There’s been an accident— 
out here on the links—to Mr. Richards. 
Please open the door.” 

After a second, evidently of hesita- 
tion, the man inside set down his light 
upon a table. There was a fumbling 
of bolts, and presently the door opened 


upon a great hall, which the flickering” 


candle lighted in very dim fashion. Cul- 
berson may have acted rudely, but I 
know that we, who had the picture of 
that fear-twisted face before our eyes, 
were relieved when he stepped to one 


_— 


side of the hall and turned a switch that 
filled the room with light from an elec- 
tric lgmp overhead. 

The man who faced us, blinking his 
eyes in the sudden radiance, was ap- 
parently just out of bed. At least he 
wore a bath robe, close-tied about his 
neck and waist, and he was in his stock- 
ing feet, having pulled on his socks, 
evidently, instead of putting on slippers, 
He might have been fifty, was clean- 
shaven, and now, that he had finished 
rubbing the sleep from his eyes, he 
looked on the four of us rather sharply. 

“You work for Mr. Richards?” ques- 
tioned Culberson. 

“I’m his butler,” answered the man 
in the bath robe. ‘You said there had 
been an accident—that he was hurt? 
Where is he now?” He stared through 
the open doorway, into the blackness, 
and there was a concerned note in his 
voice. 

“Prepare yourself for bad news,” 
said Culberson. “Mr. Richards is 
dead.” His words were blunt, perhaps, 
too much so for such a message, and 
the servant recoiled and gave a little 
cry. “I fear there has been a shocking 
tragedy, and a very mysterious one as 
well.” 

“But I didn’t know he was out of 
the house,” declared the man. At that 
moment, from the corner, the gong of 
an old-fashioned clock struck the first 
stroke of eleven. We listened, in a 
sort of nervous apprehension, until ten 
more strokes had boomed out—our 
thoughts upon the man smitten so inex- 
plicably within the brief hour since this 
clock had last struck—an appalling 
mystery for even a, place more accus- 
tomed to murders than Sunny Harbor. 
For we were convinced that murder had 
been done—that poor Richards was the 
victim of some person’s terrible malig- 
nity; though as to how the thing had 
been accomplished we had not the 
faintest idea. 

The butler pulled himself together by 
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the time the clock had finished striking. 
When he spoke again there was no trace 
of the previous stammer. a 

“I don’t understand the situation at 
all. Where is he now?” 

“The body is on the fifth green of the 
golf links, which is just beyond your 
hedge,” said Doctor Pierson. “I am a 
doctor and have made a hasty examina- 
tion. Your employer is quite dead, and 
he must have died scarcely twenty min- 
utes ago. How, I am not at present 
prepared to say, definitely. Did he have 
a weak heart, do you know?” 

The man stared. 

“Not to my knowledge,” he answered 
after a few seconds, in a surprised tone. 
“But what sort of an accident did he 
meet with? What caused his death? 
And how do you gentlemen happen to 
be here?” A suspicious note seemed to 
be creeping into his. voice. 

Natural enough questions, certainly, 
but, instead of answering, the doctor 
asked a question in his turn. 

“Did you hear a noise, a sort of hor- 
rible shouting, outside this house, about 
twenty minutes ago?” 

“Certainly not,” said the other 
promptly. “It was your pounding on 
this door that got me out of bed and 
woke me from a sound sleep, in fact. 
What sort of noise do you mean by a 
‘horrible shouting?’ ” 

“The noise was heard by the care- 
taker at the golf club, a quarter of a 
mile away,” answered Pierson. “It up- 
set him so that he telephoned Mr. Cul- 
berson, the agent for Cliff Cottage, and 
those are the words he used in describ- 
ing it. In response to his call we came 
up to investigate and found—what we 
have told you.” 

The man was no fool and reasonably 
quick of comprehension, beyond doubt. 

“Then it may be more than a mere 





“accident,” he said promptly. “TI take it 


that is what you are driving at. A case 
for the police, is it not?” 
“Without doubt,” put in Culberson. 
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“For the county authorities, rather—we 
have no local police force.” He eyed 
Neston, and it suddenly occurred to me 
that Neston was a magistrate—a trial 
justice for that section—and clothed 
with some authority, until sheriff and 
coroner could be summoned from the 
county seat. 

“IT suppose it’s all right to bring the 
body inside, is it not?’ he asked Neston. 
“Tt seems scarcely decent to leave it out 
there in the night.” 

“T suppose it is,” answered Neston 
slowly. The few cases that had previ- 
ously come within his juridsiction as 
trial justice were petty; now he had 
small disposition to assume authority in 
a thing of this magnitude. “Of course 
we must disturb things no more than 
can he helped until the proper officials 
come, and I’ll get into touch with them 
at once. But I see no possible harm in 
bringing the body into the house.” 

We walked out to where Richards 
crouched so grewsomely on the links, 
the butler remaining on the porch. As 
we bent gently over the body, Pierson 
holding the light, I think we all ex- 
claimed in astonishment. For clenched 
in the man’s right hand, of all things, 
was a rude-carved flint stone arrow- 
head, that no one had noticed before. 
In the left hand was grasped the bowl 
of an Indian pipe, of smooth-polished, 
reddish stone. 


CHAPTER II. 
SERVANTS OR MASQUERADERS ? 


WE carried the body, with the In- 
dian relics in the death grip that 
did not relax, into Cliff Cottage and 
put it into a little room off the library. 
Neston then went home with the inten- 
tion of telephoning immediately to the 
county authorities at Hancock. Doctor 
Pierson went with him, but Culberson 
and I, at Neston’s request, reniained at 
the cottage. 
“This butler, Jackson, may be all 
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right,” he said to us. “I have no doubt 
that he is. But I think some one should 
be here to keep a watch on things, until 
the sheriff gets here in the morning.” 

It was not a pleasant task, but neither 
was it one that could well be shirked. 
Jackson made no protest. I fancied 
that a look of annoyance passed swiftly 
over his face when he learned our de- 
cision, still I might have imagined it. 
He made us comfortable in the library, 
which was really more of a living room, 
dignified with the name of library be- 
cause some bookshelves ran along one 
wall. 

I examined the books idly, while 
Jackson built a fire in the big stone 
fireplace that took, at least, half the 
space in the south wall. Then he said 
good night and left us, and we could 
hear him climbing the stairs of the 
front hall. There was a maid who 
had come down to the Harbor with him, 
Olive Clements by name, but she was 
asleep, knew nothing of the tragedy, 
and to call her would have served no 
purpose. 

There were easy-chairs and a couch 
in the library, and Culberson and I did 
not pass so uncomfortable a night as 
might have been expected. If we had a 
sense of insecurity, the sensation can 
well be understood. We were up by 
daylight, long before either of the serv- 
ants were down, and Culberson sug- 
gested that we look round a little. 

In the dining room, which was across 
the hall from the library, the remains of 
a supper for one were upon the table. 
The dead man had taken his last meal 
there, without doubt, and the servants 
had neglected to clear away afterward. 
However, that was excusable, since 
they had only arrived at Cliff Cottage 
shortly before the supper hour and were 
tired from a long trip. In the other 
rooms that we entered everything 
seemed in. order, and Culberson, of 
course, was familiar with the arrange- 
ment of the furnishings. Finally we 


put on our hats and stepped out into 
a morning of bracing air and a glori- 
ously shining sun. One would not have 
dreamed, to stand on this porch and 
look out upon the peaceful landscape, 
that a mysterious tragedy had happened 
within a stone’s throw of this place, not 
ten hours before. 

The fifth green, where we had found 
the body, sparkled under the morning’s 
dew, but there was nothing there that 
could help us in solving our mystery. 
We descended to the beach, the sand 
shifting under our feet, but there was 
no clew here either, at least to untrained 
eyes. The blue bay danced in the sun- 
light, and a little breeze tossed the water 
into choppy waves, that seemed to 
beckon us to come out and play with 
them. In the thick sand of the beach 
footprints would not show; and, if any 
one last night had walked or run near 
the water where the shore was hard, the 
tide had since effectually wiped out all 
trace. We walked along the foot of the 
cliff, which, in front of the grounds of 
Cliff Cottage rose to a considerable 
height, steep and unbroken, with great 
bowlders scattered in picturesque fash- 
ion along its foot. Richards had evi- 
dently come down to this beach the eve- 
ning before; what he had met down 
here that had driven him up over the 
links to death from sheer fright on the 
green near the cottage hedge we could 
not conjecture. 

The honking of an automobile came 
to us from Cliff Cottage Road, and we 
hastened back along the beach and up 
to the links. Coming fast along the 
road that bordered the course was a 
car in which, besides Neston and Doctor 
Pierson, were three strangers. The thin 
little man at the wheel turned out to be 
McGuire, the sheriff of the county; and 
a man with a-dry face, on the rear seat, 
was Tompkins, the county attorney. 
The third stranger, introduced as Mr. 
Jones, was insignificant until you got a 
good look into his gray eyes. He had 
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evidently come with the sheriff and 
county attorney in some capacity, as- 
sistant to one or the other, no doubt. 

The car drew up, as it came abreast 
of us, while these introductions were 
made, and the men got out near the spot 
where the body had been found. They 
walked about the links and down to the 
beach. If they observed anything 
which we had overlooked, they did not 
speak of it and presently asked to be 
shown the body. Neston had told them 
what we knew of the matter, and the 
doctor had described the position of the 
body. as we found it on the fifth 
green. The authorities had responded 
promptly to the call for their services— 
Hancock was thirty miles away, and 
here they were before seven o’clock in 
the morning. I had my doubts, how- 
ever, as to whether they were the men 
to make anything out of this mystery. 

When we stepped upon the porch 
Jackson opened the door. He wore an 
ordinary sack suit, quiet in color and of 
rather better cut than I should have 
expected to see. After he had ush- 
ered the men into the small room be- 
hind the library, he remained in.the 
background, while the authorities exam- 
ined the body. They glanced with par- 
ticular interest at the pipe bowl and 
arrowhead that had been taken from the 
dead man’s hands, and Jones for the 
first time asked a question. 

“Was Mr. Richards interested in In- 
dian relics to your knowledge?” he said 
to the butler. 

The very faintest trace of a smile 
gleamed for a moment about the man’s 
mouth. 

“T have not been with him very long,” 
he answered, “but I should say, sir, that 
he was not a man at all interested in 
such things. I can’t imagine where he 
got hold of them, unless they were here 
in the house.” : 

“I can answer for that,” put in Cul- 


‘berson. “TI have a list of the things in 
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the house. There was nothing of the 
kind in Cliff Cottage I am positive.” 

Jones subsided into the background, 
and the county attorney stepped to the 
front. He had a notebook and pencil 
all ready, but before he could open his 
mouth Culberson spoke. 

“Can’t we have any examination you 
wish to conduct in the library? It will 
be more#well, easier for all of us, I 
think.” 

Tompkins shrugged acquiescence. 
He seemed faintly amused, being a man 
who doubtless took his work as a mat- 
ter of course. To him a dead body was 
no more or no less, no matter what the 
circumstances of the death. The rest 
of us, however, moved into the sunnier 
room with alacrity, being anxious to get 
away from that white face with its hor- 
rible snarl of fright, the head twisted 
around over the shoulder. 

It appegred that Richards—so the 
butler informed us—was a bachelor, 
with no business or profession, but sup- 
posedly a man of some means. His ad- 
dress had been Newton, Massachusetts, 
1226 Wadsworth Street. The house 
was now closed, Jackson having had 
orders to shut it up and follow his em- 
ployer to Sunny Harbor. He had 


_Obeyed instructions and come to South- 


port on the train from Boston the day 
before, bringing with him Olive 
Clements, the maid, who was his niece. 
They had gone to the hotel on arriving 
in Southport, and there Mr. Richards 
had telephoned them to hire a boat and 
come to Cliff Cottage, in Sunny Har- 
bor. A man from Southport had 
brought them across the bay in a motor 
launch with their hand luggage. 
Neither their trunks nor those of Mr. 
Richards had as yet reached Southport. 
The boatman had told them that Cliff 
Cottage was on the north shore and 
that, by landing them directly on the 
beach there, a two-mile trip could be 
avoided around the point to the town 
wharves. As it was nearly evening, 
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they had been landed on the north beach 
and had reached Cliff Cottage just as 
. darkness was falling. 

“Mr. Richards was waiting at the cot- 
tage?” 

“Yes, we got supper for him. My 
niece is not a cook; the understanding 
was that a woman in Sunny Harbor 
was to be engaged to do the cooking. 
There were groceries in the house, how- 
ever, and we had little trouble in getting 
up a simple meal.” 

“How did Mr. Richards appear?” 

“Why, natural as ever. Glad to see 
us, apparently.” 

“Do you know why he came to Sunny 
Harbor and took Cliff Cottage?” 

“I have no idea. We thought it a 
queer thing to do, but then, Mr. Rich- 
ards was given to sudden freaks. I 
know that, though we have only worked 
for him about six months.” 

“I can suggest the reason he rented 
this house,” said Culberson. “It is 
about the only one of the cottages that 
would be fit for winter habitation. You 
see, this place has a furnace and is 
warmly built.” 

“When did you last see Mr. Rich- 
ards alive?” asked Tompkins of the 
butler. 

“Why, after supper, for a few min- 
utes. ‘He went up to his room and said 
he would not be down again that eve- 
ning. My niece and I were tired, hav- 
ing traveled all day—and we did not 
trouble to clear away after supper, but 
went to bed. The rooms were all 
ready ; some one—perhaps Mr. Culber- 
son, the agent—had seen to that. I went 
to sleep almost as soon as I was in bed 
and did not wake up until these gentle- 
men came knocking on the door, after 
they had discovered the body.” 

“And you know nothing that could 
explain in any way this tragedy ?” 

“Absolutely nothing. Mr. Richards 
had no acquaintances in this place, so 
far as I know, and his coming here at 
all is a puzzle. So——” The man 
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shrugged his shoulders, and the gesture 
indicated that the whole thing was to 
him a deep mystery—too deep for him 
to solve, or even provide a lead. 

“T realize that we are in a peculiar 
position,” he concluded, when no 
further questions were asked. “But my 
statements can be substantiated by tele- 
graphing Newton and by getting in 
touch with the man at Southport, who 
carried us across the bay. You can 
question my niece, of course, but she 
knows no more of this sad affair than 
do I, and she is in a nervous state, - 


naturally, since I broke the news to her 


this morning.” 

“I think that will hardly be necessary, 
at least not now,” said the county at- 
torney kindly. “There will be an in- 
quest, of course, where you both must 
testify, but until then we will not 
trouble the girl.” 

Jackson seemed relieved.. As the man 
went softly out of the room, Culberson 
whispered something to me. Evidently 


your thoughts were running along the 


same line. 

“That chap gets me,” said Culberson. 
“Tf he is a servant, there’s something 
queer about it. He uses better English 
than I do, and his culture sticks out all 
over him.” 

I nodded. The thing grew more puz- 
zling each moment. Why was this man, 
who unquestionably was a gentleman, 
masquerading in the part of an upper 
servant? 

“Wait until we get a glimpse of the 
niece,” went on Culberson. “If she’s 
this man’s niece, it’s a good bet that 
she'll be no clumsy servant girl. There’s 
something wrong here, Reed, but 
hanged if I understand things at all. 
The fellow’s story hangs together all 
pat enough.” 

“Too much so, perhaps,” said a quiet 
voice from behind. We turned to find 
Jones regarding us smilingly. The man 
must have excellent ears, for Culber- 
son’s whisper had scarcely been audible 
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to me, and the little man stood several 
paces away. Perhaps he saw that we 
both seemed annoyed, for he bowed in 
almost apologetic fashion and again 
dropped into the background. 

Tompkins, the county attorney, was 
very much in the forefront, however. 
Whether the man had had any experi- 
ence in matters of this kind, I did not 
know, but he certainly was of the 
hustling type. He got ‘hold of .the 
Southport bank cashier, and the bank’s 
information checked the butler’s story 
toa T. Richards had shown letters of 
introduction from a well-known Boston 
bank and had given the Newton address 
as his home. He had said that he ex- 
pected to spend some months in Sunny 
Harbor, though without mentioning his 
business there. He had deposited a 
sizable sum with the Southport bank, 
against which nothing had been drawn 
except the check for the rent of Cliff 
Cottage. The banker had supposed Mr. 
Richards to be a man of some wealth 
and no occupation, who was trying the 
experience of the fall and winter on 
the cold, but bracing coast. 

Tompkins was not content with this. 
He telegraphed the chief of the Newton 
police force, and received an answer 
early in the afternoon. A Mr. Joseph 
Richards—according to the chief’s tele- 
gram—did live at 1226 Wadsworth 
Street, Newton, but the hotse was 
closed for the winter. Mr. Richards 
was not in business, and his present 
address was not known to the police. 

The county attorney also spoke over 
the phone with the man at Southport, 
who had brought the servants to Cliff 
Cottage. His story corresponded with 
that told by Jackson. The boatman had 
carried a man and young woman across 
the bay to Sunny Harbor and had 
landed them upon the north beach to 
save the distance around the point. 
They had paid for the trip, and the 
boatman had gone back to Southport 
immediately. He knew nothing of the 
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passengers he had carried, neither their 
names nor their business. 

As Jackson had said, his story was - 
easily substantiated. Apparently the 
man was what he claimed to be and 
knew nothing in any’ way connected 
with his master’s mysterious death. 
Still it seemed to me that the fellow 
was a masquerader. And if he was not 
a butler, what then was he doing at Cliff 
Cottage, and what was his connection 
with the unfortunaté tenant of that 
house? The feeling was not-yet a con- 
viction—no more than a bare suspicion 
which I had only communicated to Cul- 
berson.. What the authorities thought, 
in this connection, I did not know. 

I spent the afternoon upon the links: 
The golf season was officially closed at 
the club, and the flags of the greens 
were down, but a few of us still got in 
an occasional game on the warm fall 
afternoons. This day Pierson and | 
were playing a round together. As we 
approached the fifth green, under the 
hedge of Cliff Cottage, I sliced my ball 
off to the right of the hole, so that it 
went sizzling over the cliff and down 
into the sand of the beach. Once in the 
beach sand a golfer was in trouble and 
I climbed down, ruefully anticipating 
two or three lost strokes. I had to 
spend some time in hunting before I 
could locate the ball, and just as I 
found it, snugly cupped in a sand cave 
where no club could reach it, Pierson 
came leaping down the links to help. 

“T’ve found it,” I exclaimed rather 
crossly. “How the deuce can a man 
play a ball out. of sand like this? It 
ought to be a rule of the course that a 
ball landing down here is out of bounds 
and can be dropped back on the links 
without penalty.” 

“T’ve thought the same many a time,” 
said the doctor, “when I’ve had a ball 
down in the sand myself. All the same 
it’s a beautiful beach. How the sun 
sparkles out on the water. It’s difficult 
to believe that.in these lovely surround- 
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ings a man’s life was snuffed out in a 
horrible end only last night. Doesn’t 
seem real or possible this morning.” 

At his words I glanced up at the grim 
cliff below the cottage, which was very 
much higher at this point than at the 
place where the rough path léd up to the 
links. At the edge of the cliff, looking 
down upon us, stood a girl. Even at 
that distance a man could tell she was a 
very pretty girl, clad in walking skirt 
and sweater, her brown hair blowing all 
about her head in the breeze. She had 
been staring down at us intently it 
seemed, but, seeing that we both were 
looking up, she drew back from the 
edge of the cliff and disappeared in the 
pines that fringed it. 

The picture that she had made, 
framed between two big trees against 
the sky line, was more in my mind than 
was my shot, as I played the ball back 
to the course. This girl was without 
doubt Jackson’s niece, the maid in the 
household of the late Mr. Richards. I 
had caught but a glimpse of her, but the 
glimpse was sufficient. I smiled to my- 
self in derision. That splendid young 
woman was no servant, I felt sure, any 
more than Jackson was a butler. If the 
officials had not seen this by now, they 
were more stupid than I thought. Here 
was something to start with, at least— 
these two, so evidently of a superior 
station in life, attempting to pass them- 
selves off as servants of Richards was 
a matter that should be looked into at 
once. 

Then, as I stooped over my ball on 
the green to putt for the hole, Pierson 
gave a low exclamation. He was look- 
ing over my shoulder, and I turned 
quickly. The girl, who had been on 
the edge of the cliff a few moments be- 
fore, was coming through the gate in 
the hedge. She turned our way, took 
a few steps in the direction of the green, 
and spoke. I nearly dropped my club. 

The message was simple enough—we 
had been seen on the links and were 
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wanted at Cliff Cottage. My surprise 
was at the voice—shrill in pitch, the 
words slurred together—not at all the 
low, well-bred tones I had expected to 
hear. I looked at the girl sharply. 

“Will I tell them you are coming in, 
sir?” 

“Tell them we'll be in directly, 
please,” said Doctor Pierson. To me, 
in a low voice, he remarked, ‘‘What the 
dickens are you staring at?” 

“Nothing,” I returned, coloring, and 
played out my shot. I was thinking 
what a fool a man is to jump at con- 
clusions. The girl was pretty enough 
in a way, no doubt, but her voice and 
manner bespoke unquestionably the 
servant. 

Jackson opened the door for us. In 
the library the officials with Neston and 
Culberson appeared to be awaiting our 
arrival, 


CHAPTER III. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


YoOutL be doing us a favor if you 
stay here to-night,” said the 
county attorney. “An inquest has been 
set for to-morrow afternoon, and the 
sheriff and I must go back to Hancock 
to-night. Under the circumstances we 
feel that some one should stay here at 
Cliff Cottage, besides these servants.” 

“Why not put it up to Culberson 
then?’ ITasked. “He’s the agent for the 
house.” 

“Mr. Culberson has™an engagement 
that prevents,” said Tompkins. “And 
both Mr. Neston and the doctor will be 
busy this evening, it appears.” 

“Well, I can’t plead a business en- 
gagement,” I replied. “That’s the worst 
thing about a vacation. If you think 
some one should be in the house with 
these servants, as a matter of form, 
why I don’t wish to seem disobliging. 
But it’s not exactly a job I hanker after. 
Unconsciously I was looking at the 
closed door of the little room behind the 
library, and Tompkins noticed it. 
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“Mr. Richards’ body is to be taken to 
the rooms of the local undertaker this 
afternoon,” he remarked, “and will be 
buried to-morrow.” I flushed. 

“Oh, it’s not that I mind. I’m not 
particularly nervous and I don’t believe 
in ghosts. I'll stay if you really think it 
necessary.” 

When, after supper on the first eve- 
ning following the Cliff Cottage trag- 
edy, I prepared to spend a second night 
under the roof of that lonely house, 
I had the feeling that Jackson was not 
pleased. Probably he considered my 
presence a kind of espionage—that I 
was there as an unofficial constable. 
I could not blame the man for his atti- 
tude, and I was embarrassed when he 
came into the library about nine o’clock 
and asked if I needed anything else for 
the night. 

When I thanked him and told him 
no, he wished me a good night and 
quietly withdrew. I heard him climb 
the staircase, while I sat alone in the 
library. Despite the leaping fire and 
the well-lighted, cheerful room, I was 
uneasy—conscious of a feeling of nerv- 
ous apprehension stealing over me. 
With something tangible to face, I 
thought I possessed, at least, an average 
amount of courage. But sitting here 
alone in the house from which Richards 
had gone out to meet some terrible 
thing, the mystery surrounding his 
death began to loom in my brain much 
more disquietingly than the thought of 
the death itself. 

I was glad that Jackson had drawn 
the curtains, shutting out the night. 
Then, hotly ashamed of myself, I 


- sprang across the room, jerked aside a 


curtain, and peered out into the black- 
ness, my face against the cold glass. 
Across the dark lawn loomed the ink- 
black hedge, and beyond this was the 
fifth green of the links, upon which the 
body had been found. Presently the 
hall clock struck ten. I was forcibly 
reminded of the fact that about this 
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time, on the night before, Old Jimmie 
at the clubhouse had heard the horrible 
shouting out there on the links and had 
telephoned Culberson, thus bringing 
about the discovery of the crime. But 
it was serene enough this evening ; even 
the wind had gone down, and for once 
the sound of the sea upon the beach was 
not noticeable. 

I returned to my chair, read a few 
pages without interest, and decided to 
go upstairs to bed. But I could not get 
to sleep for a long time, and when I did 
drop off it was to a restless slumber. 
Out of this I was awakened, along in 
the night, by a creaking noise in the hall 
outside, as of a loose board trodden on. 

Under other circumstances I should 
have thought it only one of those unex- 
plained noises that are heard in old 
houses at night. I jumped out of bed 
at once and went to the door of the hall. 
I was startled, quite naturally, but stilll 
not frightened—rather keenly curious, 
for I suspected Jackson might be 
prowling about and was anxious to find 
what the man was up to. I had no 
reason for being suspicious of the man, 
except that I believed him to be more 
than a servant; at least, that had been 
my idea until I found that the niece 
was a common little person—attractive 
enough in appearance, but uneducated 
and totally without a sense of the fitness 
of things. I had caught her that very 
afternoon, in what. seemed the begin- 
nings of a flirtation with the sheriff’s 
assistant, Jones. He struck me as the 
kind ef chap who would attempt some 
such sort of coquetry with a servant. I 
was glad, then, that I had not told 
Pierson my first impressions when we 
had seen her upon the cliff with her 
brown hair blowing in the wind and 
she had seemed the most splendid young 
woman it had ever been my fortune to 
gaze upon. 

I opened my door very cautiously and 
listened. Somebody was going down- 
stairs, very softly but still audibly. 
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Without losing any time I slipped into 
trousers, coat, and socks and crept shiv- 
eringly down the cold hall. When I 
got down to the lower floor, which took 
me some minutes, for I stopped to listen 
on nearly every stair, I thought I de- 
tected a faint sound in the direction of 
the kitchen. I crept that way, going 
through the dining room, feeling ahead 
as I went, in order not to bump into 
some piece of furniture and give the 
alarm of my coming. 

At the kitchen door I listened again. 
There was no sound in the room itself, 
but after a little I could hear footsteps, 
apparently right underneath the little 
butler’s pantry in which I stood. Some 
one was moving about in the cellar. 
What in the world a man wanted down 
cellar in the middle of the night, I could 
not conjecture. The furnace fire was 
not on—I was uncomfortably aware of 
that fact—so it could have nothing to 
do with the furnace or the coal. 

Whoever was downstairs did not 
move with particular caution, probably 
thinking the household asleep. The 
footsteps passed beneath the spot where 
I stood and out toward the front of the 
cellar, which evidently ran underneath 
the whole main house. I concluded that 
I would go down the cellar stairs, now 
that I had come this far, and see what 
was going on. 

I suspected it was Jackson in the cel- 
lar and I was not afraid of that middle- 
aged man. Still, Jackson, about his 
regular household duties, as I had seen 
him, and Jackson detected in a cellar 
at midnight on some irregular errand, 
would be two different persons. I 
thought of this as I went through the 
kitchen and I reached behind the stove, 
where I had noticed various implements 
on my trip through the house on the 
previous morning. A heavy poker 
came first to my hand, a formidable 
weapon enough, did I need*one for self- 
protection. 

The cellar door was beyond the 
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stove in the corner. The stairs clung 
to the wall, and I descended carefully, 
feeling along the stones of this cellar 
wall. It was close down here and rather 
damp. I could hear no footsteps now 
and I did not think any one in the cellar 
could have heard me, for I had come 
into it most cautiously. Where was the 
midnight prowler then, and what was he 
doing? I had advanced to a point near 
the furnace and here I stood Jistening, 
intent for the slightest sound that might 
reveal the presence of the other. 

It was not a sound that caused me to 
jump, but a light. ~Merely the flare of 
a match across the wide cellar that lit 
up a little circle in the darkness. For 
the fraction of an instant I caught just 
a glimpse of a face, as the man with 
the match stooped._over to look at some- 
thing near the wall—but the glance was 
enough. «It was Jackson’s face, pale, 
strained, and yet eager. 

“Jackson” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, though all along I had argued 
that it must be he whom I had heard. 
“What in the world ” Then the 
match went out. I sprang forward in 
the darkness, my fingers on the button 
of the electric torch that was in my coat 
pocket, and which I had not cared to 
use until this moment. The light flared 
on, a wide beam in the blackness, and 
lit up nothing but a bare wall. Where 
Jackson had stood a second before there 
was nothing but empty space. It was 
uncanny. I swept the light here and 
there along the wall, but the man was 
not in sight. Where he had been but a 
moment ago, there was nothing; the cel- 
lar wall, of big, well-laid blocks of 
granite, stared coldly back at the beam 
of my light. A man could not pass 
through that solid wall, and Jackson had 
not come back across the cellar. I had 
heard no footsteps and I was between 
the corner in which he had crouched 
and the cellar stairs. Yet I would have 
gone on oath that I had seen his face 
by the light of the match. 
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The floor, of earth pressed down as 
hard as cement, showed no footprints, 
of course. I stood in an absolutely 
empty cellar, at least on this side of it, 
with not so much as an old barrel be- 
hind which a man might hide. Yet I 
was positive that, in seeing Jackson, I 
was not deluded, or that my senses had 
perceived no hallucination. I was fully 
awake, not particularly excited, nor in 
the slightest degree frightened. I was 
as sure I had seen Jackson as though 
I had met the man in broad daylight on 
thé street. 

I turned back to the cellar stairs, 
went up them in three bounds, and 
came into the unlighted kitchen again. 
As I clicked on the switch of the electric 
light, there was a sound in the front of 
the house like the closing of a heavy 
door. ~I1 went- through the butler’s 
pantry and dining room intg the hall, 
clicking on the lights as I went, but the 
door in the front of the hall that led to 
the porch was shut and bolted, as it 
had been when I went to bed. I fancied 
there was a breath of fresh air in the 
place, but certainly door and windows 
were shut tight. 

There were soft footsteBs on the 
landing above my head, and I glanced 
quickly in that direction. Down the 
stairs came a thin figure in a bath robe, 
his hair tousled as from sleep, holding 
a revolver in his right hand. When he 
saw me standing in the lower hall he 
raised the weapon and had me covered, 
when suddenly he seemed to recognize 
me. It was Jackson. 

“Mr. Reed!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
of amazement. 

“Yes, it’s Mr. Reed,” I said. “Don’t 
act too surprised, Jackson, and be care- 
ful of that gun in your hand. What 
on earth were you doing down in the 
cellar a couple of minutes ago?” 

“In the cellar?’ The man’s voice 
took on a fresh note of wonder. He 





lowered his revolver slowly and stared 
In my scant attire, with the 
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heavy poker in one hand and the electric 
torch in the other, I was conscious that 
I was a ludicrous rather than a for- 
midable figure. Jackson, on the stair- 
way, was by no means an impressive 
one—an observer would have seen a 
ridiculous spectacle. 

“Yes, in the cellar. 
you, just now.” 

“Really, sir, I can’t imagine what 
you’re talking about,” said Jackson. “‘| 
was asleep, a few minutes since, when 
my niece, who sleeps in the adjoining 
room, rapped on my door and said she 
heard a noise downstairs. Naturally I 
came down to inyestigate and took my 
revolver with me. As I’ve got to stay 
in this damnable place until after the 
inquest, at least, I’m prepared to protect 
myself and my niece to the best of my 
power. Of course, if I’d known it was 
only you I shouldn’t have'troubled my- 
self, but I never thonght of you. This 
is a sinister place, sir, and it’ playing 
on my nerves already.” 

I stood staring at the man. His ex- 
planation was a reasonable one had | 
not been positive that I had seen his 
face in the brief moment that the match 
had flared down cellar a few minutes 
before. Yet here he stood on the stairs, 
apparently just out of bed. I was mys- 
tified. 

“T heard a noise myself,” I said after 
a little, ‘and I went down cellar to in- 
vestigate. Somebody struck a match 
down there and I would have sworn I 
got’a glimpse of your face in its light. 
But when I turned on my torch there 
appeared to be nobody there.” 

Jackson glanced at me curiously. 

“This is very strange, sir,” he said 
presently. “Of course you can see that 
it was not I in the cellar. But if some- 
body was there at this time of night the 
matter should be looked into. I don’t 
like the way things go on around this 
place, Mr. Reed.” z 

I could not wonder at that—neither 
did I. 
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“Do you think we had best search the 
cellar?” asked Jackson respectfully. 

I did not think it would be much use. 
But we went out through the kitchen 
and down cellar, which was lighted 
quite clearly now by the electric bulbs 
strung near furnace and stairs. We 
found nothing, though our search was 
thorough. There was no sign, even, 
that an intruder had been there. 

When we came up into the kitchen 
again I heard footsteps in the dining 
room, and jJackson’s niece, wide-eyed 
and curious, came through the butler’s 
pantry. She had on a kimono, which 
she drew quickly about her neck on see- 
ing me, but she could not hide a pair 
of rounded, white arms, from which the 
loose sleeves of her garment fell away 
each time she lifted her hands to her 
head. And she had to do that fre- 
quently, to hold in place the masses of 
brown hair piled loosely under aa little 
lace cap that was quite imadequate to 
hold the stray locks :in any sort of order. 
Without question, Olive Clements was a 
very pretty girl. Just tow she was also 
a very ‘nervous one. 

“What is it, uncle?” she asked, glanc- 
ing past me at Jackson, who was just 
coming out of the cellar. 

“Nothing,” said the man soothingly. 
“Nothing at all, Olive. Mr. Reed 
thought he heard a noise down cellar 
and we've been looking around, but 
there’s nothing there.” 

“Ain’t this an awful place though?” 
said the girl. “Say, I’m scared to death 
every minute we stay here. How long 
will we ‘have to stay, have you any 
idea?” 

She looked at me and T shook my 
head. 

“Probably not after the inquest to- 
morrow,” I replied. “Rather to-day, 
for it’s one o’clock now. I imagine the 
authorities will shut up the house then.” 

“They can’t doit too quick to suit 
me,” she replied in a harsh voice. “I’m 
hearing things every minute. Say, I 
2D—ps 






won't get‘a wink of sleep the rest of 
the night. I believe this old house is 
haunted.” 

“Nonsense,” said her uncle sternly. 
“Don’t let your imagination run riot, 
Olive. You will see things if you do 
—Mr. Reed thought he saw me in the 
cellar before I came downstairs.” 

I flushed hotly. However, the girl 
seemed in no mood to smile at me for 
the trick my imagination ‘had played 
and I was now almost. convinced that 
it had played me a trick. How one can 
imagine a lighted match was something 
I did not fathom. I had looked care- 
fully over the cellar floor to see if the 
burnt match stub was not there to back 
up that much of my story, but the 
floor had been as bare as a room that 
has just been swept. 

“Thought he saw you?” she ex- 
claimed. “But you were upstairs, as I 
know. Well, it’s just another unex- 
plained thing to give one the creeps. I 
don’t care what the officials do—I won’t 
stay another night under this roof to 
please any person on earth.” 

We turned out the lights and filed 
slowly upstairs to our rooms. At the 
top of the stairs the others said good 
night and passed down the corridor. I 
was about to turn in at my door when 
I saw something on the floor of the hall 
that had not been there when I went 
downstairs I felt sure. A piece of red 
clay, shaped roughly like the heel of a 
shoe, dropped there in the hallway, as 
though shaken from some one’s boot. 
Jackson and I had been in our stocking 
feet and I remembered that I had 
noticed dainty blue slippers peeping out 
from beneath Miss Clement’s kimono. 
Moreover, none of us to my knowledge 
had been in any place where that red 


clay could have come from. There was 


no clay around Cliff Cottage so far as 
I had noticed. The soil was sandy and 
the walks and driveway were sprinkled 
with well-raked white gravel. Where 
then had this red clay, damp and cold 
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‘to the touch, come from? And who 


could have left it here in front of my 
door? 

Another inexplicable thing. At least 
I could gather up this scrap of evidence 
for morning, and I did so. Then I went 
in to a sleepless bed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY AND MR. JONES. 


ARLY next morning I dressed 
quickly and went out for a walk 
before breakfast. Another glorious day 
was beginning, which promised to be 
warm for fall. I stepped off the porch 
and went in the direction of the links 
where the dew sparkled on the grass in 
the morning sunlight. As I stepped 
through the gap in the hedge a man 
came up over the low cliff that sepa- 
rated sand dunes from golf links and, 
rather to my suprrise, I saw that it was 
Jones. I had supposed him at the 
county seat with McGuire and Tomp- 
kins. 

“Hello,” said Jones smilingly. “Out 
early are you not?” 

“And so are you,” I replied, none too 
graciously. I did not take kindly to 
banter from Jones, who seemed a rather 
stupid fellow. Besides, I was: preju- 
diced against the little man on account 
of the flirtation I thought I had inter- 
rupted between him and pretty Olive 
Clements. I had not much use for a 
man who stooped to flirtations with 
servant girls. 

“I’m just in from the briny deep,” 
explained Jones, “where I’ve been sail- 
ing in my little motor boat. I’ve had a 
twelve-mile trip this morning already 
—from Southport across the bay.” 

I was not much interested. But the 
next speech of the little man did attract 
my attention. 

“Jackson did not lie yesterday when 
he told Tompkins that the boatman who 
brought his niece and himself from 
Southport told them they could reach 
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Cliff Cottage by landing direct on the 
north beach, thus saving the trip around 
the point and the drive from the wharf.” 

“Certainly not,” I answered, wonder- 
ing what he was getting at. ‘“Tomp- 
kins telephoned the boatman and the 
man substantiated the butler’s story.” 

“Exactly,” said Jones. “Tompkins 
was satisfied to drop it at that. But 
sometimes it is wiser to go a little too 
far than just not far enough. I have 
talked with the Southport boatman my- 
self—and not over the wire. He did 
tell Jackson what the man testified, but 
Jackson made the suggestion in the first 
place.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Jackson asked the boatman very 
casually if Cliff Cottage could not be 
reached direct from the north beach. 
The man replied that it could and 
landed them there. But how did Jack- 
son know or what reason did he have 
to infer that the cottage could be so 
reached, unless either he had been here 
before or knew something about the lo- 
cality, at least?” 

“By Jove, that’s a good point,” I had 
to remark. 

“Perhaps,” said Jones. “No doubt 
some people, a lawyer for the defense 
let us say, would call it rather far- 
fetched. However it is something to go 
on at least.” 

My attitude toward the little man was 
changed in one second. No longer did 
I take him for a stupid man. Perhaps 
I had misjudged him altogether. 

“Maybe you weren’t flirting with the 
girl, Olive Clements, in the hall yester- 
day afternoon,” I said bluntly. 

Jones laughed softly. 

“You glowered at us,” he remarked. 
“Really, I was quite abashed for the 
moment. But I’ll be frank with you, 
young man—lI’ve a wife and three chil- 
dren at home and my thoughts do not 
run to flirtations.” 

I was relieved. Perhaps because my 
indignation on the day previous had 
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not been entirely disinterested. I was 
forced to admit to myself that even 
despite her harsh tones and atrocious 
grammar, I was more than a little bit 
interested in Olive Clements. 

“Surely, though, that girl can have no 
guilty knowledge,” I began, but he cut 
me off. 

“I have not said so. But I do know 
one thing—if she is not a rather bold 
and very ignorant domestic, then she 
is the cleverest actress it has been my 
lot to see in a long time, either on or off 
the stage.” , 

More than that he would not say, nor 
did he talk any more about the case. 
Instead, he turned his attention to Cliff 
Cottage, now anything but a gloomy 
place, as each one of its many windows 
flashed in the rays of the morning sun. 

“Rather nice old place,” he observed. 
“Interesting history, too, they tell me.” 

“What do they tell you?” I asked. 

“I’m always interested in houses,” he 
i ye not alswering my question di- 
rectly. “You can learn as much from 
the house sometimes as you can from 
the people in-it, when it comes to trac- 
ing the details of a crime. Does that 
hold true in this case, I wonder?” 

I thought of the episode in the cellar 
last night and of the red clay that I had 
found in the upper hall. But I waited 
for Jones to continue if he would. 

“Cliff Cottage is an old place,” he 
went on. “The oldest house in Sunny 
Harbor in fact, as far as the main house 
is concerned. The L to the rear and 
the wings were added more recently. 
And the house is changed- inside, too. 
The original place dates from before 
the Revolution, when the forest stood 
where the village lies now. In 1760 or 
thereabouts, Alexander Hatherle sailed 
up the north bay and landed out here 
on the north beach. At least he built a 
cabin above the cliff and took posses- 
sion of this part of the shore. Probably 
all the land where the links now lie once 
belonged to him.” 


“Where on earth do you get all this?” 
I asked in astonishment. 

“There is an excellent little town li- 
brary here,” he observed once more, not 
answering directly. “It keeps the 
ancient records in a state of preserva- 
tion that other towns should emulate. 
I have talked with some of the older 
inhabitants, too. I have been fairly 
busy since “yesterday afternoon, taking 
into consideration my trip to Southport. 
But I must ask you to keep all this con- 
fidential, lest Sheriff McGuire and 
Tompkins think I have been wasting 
my time.” 

“Oh, I won't tell.a soul,” I promised. 
I had no wish of course to get the little 
man into trouble. 

“As I say, Alexander Hatherle was 
the first white settler,” went on Jones. 
“It was not for several years that other 
white people came, and so he was lord 
of the forest, except for the Indians. A 
tribe of the Tarratines lived in this part 
of the country, and Hatherle married 
the daughter of the chief, according to 
tradition, and had a son, whom he rec- 
ognized as legitimate, though the mar- 
riage must have been according to In- 
dian customs. His Indian wife died 
and afterward Hatherle-married again 
—this time the daughter of one of the 
white men who came to Sunny Harbor 
and settled on the east shore, where the 
town grew up. So the first house on 
Cliff Cottage site was built by old 
Hatherle more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago—and his descendants still 
own the property, though none of them 
have been here for years. The present 
Hatherle did over the house as a young 
man for a summer residence, but never 
occupied it after it was changed. He 
has not been here for twenty years and 
the house has only been open the last 
ten, since Sunny Harbor became a shore 
resort. I suppose the owners thought 
that, as the place was no good to them 
otherwise, they might as well get what 
they could as a summer cottage.” 
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“All this is very interesting,” I con- 
ceded. “But does it shed any light on 
the death of Mr. Richards?” 

“Not at present,” said Jones. ‘“Per- 
haps it never will. But, mark my 
words, in solving what the world calls 
a mystery your investigator must know 
his locality just as much as he knows his 
characters. However, let’s not argue 
the point. I had a cup of Coffee before 
I left Southport, but I must go looking 
for a real breakfast now.” 

“Then be my guest,” I said. “Just at 
present I seem to be in charge at Cliff 
Cottage, so I feel at liberty to extend 
its hospitality to that extent.” 

“Did you have a good night’s rest?” 
said Jones curiously. 

I looked at the little man sharply. 

“Do you mean more by that than just 
ordinary courtesy?” I was beginning 
to appreciate this insignificant-looking 
little man. 

“You’ve wanted to tell me something 
for the last ten minutes,” he returned, 
“and have been turning the point in 
your mind as to whether you should. I 
think it will be all right, so far as the 
authorities are concerned, if that is 
what bothers you.” 

Thus reassured I told him of the 
night’s experiences and he was deeply 
interested. He heard me through to 
the end without interrupting. 

“Very curious,” he said then. “You 
saw something, of course—your 
strained nerves might have conjured up 
a face, particularly if Jackson was in 
your mind at the time. But you would 
hardly imagine the striking of a match. 
And the red clay is real evidence, of 
course,” 

“T could swear that I saw Jackson,” 
I responded. “When the match flashed 
he was bending over examining some- 
thing that I could not see, outside the 
little circle of light. I will never for- 
get the strained and eager expression on 
his pale face. An instant later I had 


turned on my torch and there was noth- 
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ing there but a granite wall, solid as the 
pyramids. He did not cross the cellar 
I am sure, for there was no time even 
had it been possible that he could have 
flashed by me without my hearing him 
at least. Yet, when I got into the hall 
upstairs, not two minutes later, the man 
was coming downstairs in a bath robe, 
saying he was just aroused from sleep. 
As for the red clay that I found in the 
upper hall I can think of no explana- 
tion.” 

“When you came up from the cellar 
you heard a noise like the shutting of a 
door you say? And the front hall had 
a fresh smell, as though a door or win- 
dow had been recently open?” 

I nodded. The little man had missed 
no detail of my story, I saw. 

“And I suppose you examined the 
door.” 

“T looked at the bolts, but they were 
locked just as when I went to bed. The 
windows were shut tight, too.” 

“And it was after you examined door 
and windows that Jackson appeared on 
the stairway?” 

“Why, yes,” I answered slowly. 
“Though I was in the hall a very short 
time when I heard him coming down- 
stairs.” . 

“Seconds even are of importance in 
many cases,” said Jones. “You have 
said, I think, that it was hardly two 
minutes from the time you saw Jack- 
son’s face in the cellar by the flare of the 
match until you again saw him coming 
downstairs from the upper part of the 
house into the front hall. However, 
you looked about in the cellar some little 
time after you turned on your electric 
torch ?” 

“Why, yes. I looked to see whether 
or not he was hiding in the cellar and I 
examined the wall.” 

“And, of course, you did not look at 
your watch in the meantime?” 

“My watch was in the bedroom up- 
stairs. I had slipped down half dressed 
you will remember.” 

















“So that it may well have been more 
than two minutes between the time you 
saw the face in the cellar and the time 
you met Jackson, as he came down the 
stairs into the front hall.” 

“Certainly. It was a short time, how- 
ever. What difference does the time 
make? What sticks me is how the man 
got from cellar to second story at all.” 

“It does seem impossible. under the 
circumstances,” said Jones musingly. 
“But, if you did see Jackson in the cel- 
lar, as I am inclined to believe, there 
is an explanation of course. He cannot 
‘do impossible things, any more than 
you or I or any mortal man. And we 
will not look to the supernatural either ; 
that is only done by credulous people, 
or fools, when something extraordinary 
happens that theyscannot explain.” 

“Then either I am very credulous or 
a fool,” I answered laughingly. “For I 
got out of bed this morning with the 
very strong belief that Cliff Cottage was 
a haunted place—an uncanny, weird 
place, in which, like Olive Clements, I 
have no desire to spend another night.” 

“IT wonder which of you is most sin- 
cere in that respect,” remarked Jones. 
“And speaking of angels, you know, 
there’s the girl on the porch staring in 
a bit of surprise at seeing me, I fancy. 
Very likely she’s out here to call you to 
breakfast, for which I'll accept your 
very kind invitation.” 

We went in to a very decent meal, 
Jackson waiting upon us. The events 
of the night were not referred to in his 
presence. After breakfast Jones went 
with me into the cellar. He examined it 
carefully, but there was nothing to be 
learned. Then we went up to my room 
where I had slipped the piece of red 
clay into an envelope. Jones examined 
the earth carefully. 

“Looks like a piece picked up by the 
heel ofa boot, as you say,” he re- 
marked. “Very puzzling, I’m sure— 
there is no earth like this near Cliff 
Cottage certainly. Yet a loose piece of 
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dirt could not-be carried far on the sole 
of a man’s shoe without being shaken 
off. Does Jackson know of this?” he 
asked suddenly. > 

“No. I noticed it after he and his 
niece had gone along the corridor to 
their rooms.” 

“Then say nothing to him about/it, 
just now at least.” 

-“T don’t see how it can be connected 
with him,” I said. “He could not have 
picked it up in the cellar—for there 
is no such soil there. And when I saw 
him on the stairs he was in his stock- 
ings.” 

“If the door you heard shut was the 
front door, some one may have come in 
from outside,” said Jones. 

“Whoever it was would have had to 
lock up mighty quickly and get out of 
sight before I came in from the 
kitchen.” 

“We must consider everything. Pity 
you didn’t search the rooms on the 


lower floor, after Jackson came down, 


before you went to the cellar again. 
Suppose some one did come in—he 
could have hidden in one of the down- 
stairs rooms and slipped into the upper 
part of the house while you and the 
butler were down cellar looking 
around.” 

“How could any one have come 
through a bolted door unless it was 
opened by some one from within? And, 
even assuming such a thing did happen, 
that doesn’t account for the red clay— 
there’s no soil like that anywhere near 
Cliff Cottage, as you’ve just admitted 
yourself. We seem to be up against a 
blank wall every way we turn.” 

“Oh, well, we won't despair,” said 
Jones. He glanced through the window 
of the room in which we sat. “Hello, 
McGuire “and Tompkins got an early 
start from the county seat. There’s 
their car coming along the road by the 
golf links.” 

With the sheriff and county attorney 
was a third man, Breen, the coroner. 
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We learned that the inquest had been 
changed from the time originally set, in 
the afternoon, to this morning. Breen 
appeared.to be an-intelligent chap, with 
a good understanding of the evidence in 
the present matter. 

“I don’t expect to bring out anything 
new at the inquest,” he said. “Certainly 
not enough to hold any person upon. 
However, somebody it seems to me was 
responsible for Richards’ death. He 
had a weak heart—so have thousands 
of. men and live long lives. Violent 
exertion caused a collapse, but there 
was a reason for it. Richards was no 
ignorant man who would be frightened 
at the dark—he had a real reason for 
fleeing from whatever pursued him. 
Witness that awful look of fright on 
his face as he glanced over his shoul- 
der while he fled. The fright, combined 
with his exertions, overtaxed the poor, 
weak heart, and the man,dropped dead 
within a stone’s throw of his house— 
on the fifth green of your golf, links, I 
understand. Whoever pursued hirf 
would be as liable to an indictment for 
murder, it seems to me, in thus causing 
his death as though the man had been 
shot or struck down with some instru- 
ment.” 

“He would hardly have been afraid 
of his butler,” said Jones. “Assuming, 
for want of any one else, that we are to 
suspect Jackson.” 

“He might have been afraid had the 
servant turned on him, pursuing him 
with a gun for éxample,” said the coro- 
ner. 

“Even so, that doesn’t account for his 
awful look of fright,” said the little 
man. “A man isn’t so mad with fear, 
even though death stares him in the 
face, when its cause is something he can 
understand. Richards fled, shouting 
horribly, from what to him was a very 
dreadful thing—then his poor heart 
gave way, as you have said, and the 
man fell dead as he ran. Supposing 
Jackson, instead of the sensible, self- 
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respecting upper servant, was a monster 
in human form—and you’ve hardly ac- 
counted for such fear as poor Richards 
was evidently in.” 

“Jackson, however, seems to be con- 
nected with mysterious happenings, 
since the time of Mr. Richards’ death,” 
I put in. And I went on with the story 
of last night’s events. The men seemed 
impressed. 

“The supernatural is outside my 
jurisdiction,” said Breen. “My duty is 
to impanel a jury and see if a verdict 
can be found that implicates some per- 
son or persons of flesh and blood. My 
opinion is that we have no evidence that 
will hold anybody at present. Mr. 
Reed’s experiences of last night were 
interesting, but even could he prove that 
he saw Jackson in the cellar, for 
example, it would have no real bearing 
on the question of Richards’ death.” 

“Nevertheless. these happenings are 
of importance,” said Tompkins. “We 
can keep an eye on Jackson and his 
niece. And, if Mr. Jones will consent 
to go on with the case, I trust that this 
mystery may be solved.” 

If Jones would go on—I wondered 
just what Tompkins meant. 

“TIsn’t Mr. Jones associated with your 
office?” I asked McGuire. The sheriff 
looked at me in surprise a moment, then 
grinned. : 

“I only wish he was,” the man an- 


‘swered. “Don’t you know about him? 


He is one of the cleverest private de- 
tectives in the country.” 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INVITATION FROM JONES 


THE inquest, held in the library of 

Cliff Cottage, was not a long af- 
fair. No. new evidence was brought 
out. The coroner had learned from 
Jones that, according to the Southport 
boatman, Jackson had appeared to 
know that Cliff Cottage could be 
reached direct .from the north beach, 
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and Breen had questioned the butler 
upon this point. 

“Did you not suggest to. the boatman 
that he land direct upon the beach out 
here?” he asked. “If so, how did you 
know that, having never been in Sunny 
Harbor before?” ,' 

“If the man told you that he gave a 
wrong impression,” said Jackson. “I 
may have asked him the most direct 
route to Cliff Cottage—being in a hurry 
to get settled before evening. But as 
to suggesting that the north beach af- 
forded the most direct landing, I could 
not make a statement like that, sir, for I 
knew nothing about this place.” 

He was questioned, too, about the 
episode of the cellar, which he denied. 

“T don’t doubt but that Mr. Reed 
imagined he saw me. He would not 
have said so otherwise, of course. But 
I was in bed upstairs, with no desire to 
go prowling around after the terrible 
accident of the evening before. You 
can see how impossible it was for me to 
have been in the cellar where Mr. Reed 
thought he saw me and from there to 
have reached the second story, where he 
did actually see me very shortly after- 
ward.” 

“He saw you on the stairs,” said the 
coroner. ' 

“It amounts to the same thing, sir. I 
was just coming down from the second 
floor.” 

I am afraid I flushed when some of 
the jurymen glanced my way. Their 
expressions showed that they thought 
unsteady nerves had caused me to imag- 
ine the man in the cellar. 

“Mr. Reed has told us, however, that 
he certainly heard somebody go down- 
stairs into the cellar before he investi- 
gated,” went on the coroner. “Do you 
think he imagined that?” 

“T can’t say what he imagined,” said 
Jackson. “There are many strange 
noises in an old house of nights, and we 
were all under a strain. I have fancied 
that I heard things myself, and so has 





my niece. I do not say no one was in 
the cellar, but, if a man was there, 
where he could have gone to I cannot 
see. Certainly I was not there.” 

“A moment ago you spoke of Mr. 
Richards’ death as a terrible accident,” 
said the coroner. “Do you think it was 
an accident?” 

“I know nothing about it,” said the 
butler. “If you call it anything else, 
however, you have got to assume that 
somebody was trying to injure or kill 
Mr. -Richards, and that, in running 
away, his fright and violent exertion 
brought on the heart trouble, as the 
doctor has testified. My employer was 
a stranger in this place, so far aS I 
know, and I cannot think that he had 
any enemies here. Something fright- 
ened him terribly, without doubt, and 
drove him to his death, but I should 
hate to think that any one was trying 
to kill him.” 

“Was he a superstitious man?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sir.” 

The coroner was trying hard, but 
could bring out nothing from any wit- 
ness that would shed light upon the 
tragedy. The arrowhead and red stone 
pipe bowl were examined. The pipe 
bowl was made of some stone that was 
unfamiliar and had been carved into a 
thin, high bowl for the tobacco, set on 
a shaft of the same piece, through 
whick a hole connected with the bottom 
of the bowl. Into this shaft the pipe 
stem would be inserted, and the smoke 
would be drawn from the burning to- 
bacco in the bowl, out through the hole 
in shaft and pipestem, to the smoker’s 
mouth. 

“The original Hatherle, who built 
Cliff Cottage, is said to have married 
an Indian woman,” volunteered Jones. 
“He was the first white man who came 
to Sunny Harbor and the present house 
is built on the site of the original cabin. 
The house is still owned by the Hath- 
erle family, though I understand none 
of them has been here in years. I 
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cannot suggest any connection, but the 
fact is interesting, when we find a man 
dead in the vicinity of Cliff Cottage, 
clutching in his hands what are obvi- 
ously Indian relics.” 

“Were there any such relics in the 
house?” asked the coroner. 

“Mr. Culberson says not. He is the 


‘agent for the place.” 


“I never saw such things in the 
house,” said Culberson. “Certainly not 
these articles in evidence, here.” 

“Possibly the owners of the house 
could tell us something if they could 
be reached that would clear up this 
point.” 

“T doubt it,” said Culberson. “A Mr. 
Alexander Hatherle does own the 
house, though the tradition which Mr. 
Jones has spoken of, is new to me. I 
took over the agency a few years since, 
when White, the former agent, died. 
Mr. Hatherle has not been here in my 
time, nor, in fact, for years. I transact 
the house business with his New York 
agents and have never dealt directly 
with the owner. I do know that he is 
abroad at present. His New York rep- 
resentatives mentioned the fact in the 
last letter I had from them.” 

A few minutes later the coroner 
summed up the evidence for his jury. 
He was concise and to the point. 

“On the evening before last,” he said, 
“which was Thursday, the caretaker of 
the Sunny Harbor Golf Club, who has 
testified here this morning, heard what 
he describes as a ‘horrible shouting,’ 
on the edge of the links near Cliff Cot- 
tage. It so impressed him that he tele- 
phoned to Mr. Culberson, the house 
agent, in regard to it. Mr. Culberson, 
with some friends—they have all testi- 
fied here—went to Cliff Cottage to in- 
vestigate, the house having been let two 
days before to a Mr. Joseph Richards, 
of Newton, Massachusetts. On arriv- 
ing near the hedge which separates the 
cottage grounds from the links they 
were horrified to find lying on the fifth 
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green of the course the body of a man 
which was identified as that of Mr. 
Richards. He had fallen on the green, 
it appeared, while running hard, evi- 
dently from something or somebody 
that pursued, and of which, from the 
expression of his face, he was greatly 
frightened. It seemed, from the direc- 
tion in which he fell, as though he must 
have’ fled from something that came 
from the direction of the beach, which 
can be reached from the shore at this 
point by climbing up a low cliff. This 
is the only point. at which the shore is 
readily accessible, as the cliff on either 
side of this place is steep and high. 
The dead man’s hands clutched an 
arrowhead and a stone pipe bowl, ap- 
parently Indian relics, which have been 
shown here, but concerning which there 
is no satisfactory testimony. 

“The house was aroused and found to 
contain the two servants of Mr. Rich- 
ards, Howard Jackson, the butler, and 
Olive Clements, a maid, who have both 
told their story here this morning. They 
had come on from Newton the day of 
the tragedy and had only arrived at Cliff 
Cottage by motor launch from South- 
port a few hours before the affair. Ac- 
cording to their testimony Mr. Richards 
appeared much as usual on their arrival. 
They prepared supper for him, and 
later he went to his room for the night. 
They retired shortly afterward and 
knew nothing of the tragedy until 
aroused from sleep by the gentlemen 
who had found the body. Mr. Tomp- 
kins, the county attorney, has investi- 
gated the servants’ story and it appears 
to be satisfactory in every point. 

“Certain episodes have been touched 
upon this morning that took place in 
this house last night—the night follow- 
ing the tragedy. Mr. Reed has told you 
what he saw in the cellar and has shown 
you the piece of red clay, apparently 
shaken from some one’s boot, that he 
found in the hallway of the second 
story, after he had returned with the 
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butler from their search through the 
house. How material this latter testi- 
mony is, and what bearing it has upon 
the sad death of Mr. Richards is hard 
to say. It seems to add to the mystery, 
rather than to clear it up., Mr. Rich- 
ards died, so far as the doctors can 
ascertain, from the effect on a weak 
heart of violent exertion and fright. 
A sensible man, one of education and 
refinement, does not give way, ordinar- 
ily, to fear without some adequate 
cause. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to conclude that his death is more than 
an accident. Further than that, at this 
time, it is probably impossible to go.” 

The jurymen evidently shared the 
coroner’s opinion. Their verdict, 
brought in before five minutes had 
elapsed, was the only one that could 
have been given. They decided that 
“the death of Joseph Richards was 
caused from the strain on a weak heart 
brought on by violent exertion and 
fright in fleeing from some person or 
persons unknown.” The jury had not 
taken the supernatural into their calcu- 
lations, but they had agreed with the 
coroner that the death was more than 
an accident. The mystery remained, of 
course, as great as before. 

The authorities, however, had not 
given up the case. The county attorney 
announced his intention of finding the 
dead man’s legal representatives, to as- 
certain from them and from the heirs, 
if there were any, how far they cared 
to go in the way of expense in trying to 
solve the mystery. In the meantime 
Jones had consented to stay on with 
the county officials, for a time at least, 
and to help them in their search after 
clews. It was arranged that the detec- 
tive should make his headquarters in 
Cliff Cottage. When this fact became 
known, Jackson approached the county 
attorney. 

“T realize of course that I’m still 
under suspicion,” he said bluntly. “If 
my niece and I left town we would still 





be under surveillance, I suppose. Thus 
it is as much to our interest to learn the 
truth of this thing as of anybody—or 
more so. I understand that Mr. Jones 
plans to stay on in Cliff Cottage while 
investigating the matter. Cannot we 
stay on, too? I am out of a position, of 
course, but I have enough laid by to pay 
our share of whatever expense there 
will be.” 

It was a novel proposition, but in a 
sense solved the difficulty of the officers. 
They had no evidence sufficient to put 
the butler and his niece under arrest, but 
still they could not afford to let the two 
slip through their fingers at this stage of 
affairs. Now it seemed that Jackson 
wanted to stay on at Cliff Cottage, and 
whether the girl wished to remain in the 
sinister place or not, she would stay on 
with her uncle, presumably. 

In the end the authorities consented, 
and Jones offered no objection. He 
took up his quarters in Cliff Cottage 
and, for the first day or so after the 
inquest, did not appear to be giving 
much thought to the case. It seemed 
as though the little man were enjoying 
one of the infrequent holidays that can 
be taken by busy men. You might see 
him at one hour of the day strolling 
along the north beach, looking out 
across the blue water to the hills of the 
Southport shore across the bay. Again, 
he would be sailing in the little motor 
launch which he had chartered from a 
local boatman and which unquestion- 
ably he handled with skill. Before the 
mysterious affair at Cliff Cottage, I had 
planned to go back to town in a few 
days and take up business again, but I 
had set no particular date for going. 
Now I decided to stay on at the Harbor 
a few days longer to see what Hollister 
Jones would turn up. 

The man was a rather well-known 
private detective, I found, who hailed 
originally from Hancock and had been 
spending a short vacation there when 
the sheriff and county attorney were 
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summoned to Sunny Harbor on the 
Richards matter. They had prevailed 
upon Jones to accompany them, and now 
his own interest in the case was keeping 
him here, for any fee the county could 
afford to pay him was far below his 
usual professional charge. It was pos- 
sible that the Richards lawyers, when 
they learned of the death of their client, 
might be willing to stand some expense 
in the case. That would depend largely 
on the attitude of the man’s heirs. 
Richards had been a bachelor, with no 
immediate family, so his servants said, 
but no doubt there were distant rela- 
tives, cousins in some degree or other, 
who would come in for the property. 
Nothing was known of Richards’ af- 
fairs as yet, but a man who maintained 
a city house of fair size, kept several 
servants, and hired houses in the coun- 
try at two hundred the month, must be 
a man of some means. 

Culberson had written the agents of 
Hatherle, owner of Cliff Cottage, to in- 
form them of the tragedy, and to say 
that the authorities were occupying the 
place while they investigated the sudden 
death of its last tenant. “Which prob- 
ably won’t please them very much or 
the owner, when they learn of it,” said 
Culberson to me. “I mean this mysteri- 
ous tragedy—they may think it will give 
Cliff Cottage a black eye.” 

“No doubt it “will until things are 
cleared up,” I answered. “No one 
would care very much to rent a cottage 
in which, or rather near which, the last 
tenant had met with an unexplained 
death.” 

“You talk as though there was some- 
thing wrong with the place,” said Cul- 
berson angrily. 

“T think there is,” I returned. “I’ve 
spent one night there since Richards’ 
death and witnessed some inexplicable 
things I would hardly recommend the 
house to a prospective tenant, if you 
want the truth.” 

My friend iurned away in disgust. I 


could not blame him—his commission 
for renting Cliff Cottage amounted to 
considerable ina year. This of course 
would be taken from his income if the 
place could not be rented. But Culber- 
son is a fine fellow and does not look at 
things entirely from a material stand- 
point. 

“T reckon you’re right, Will,” he said 
presently. “Neither should I want to 
rent it to any one if I thought there was 
any danger of this horrible thing hap- 
pening again. Just now I shall look 
on the bright side of things, however. 
The rent is paid for two months, at 
least, and during that time Mr. Hollister 
Jones may account for poor Richards’ 
death. I hope the people responsible 
for it meet with their proper punish- 
ment.” 

“I hope so, too,” I returned. But 
in the back of my mind was a doubt 
as to whether the thing would ever be 
satisfactorily explained. I had puzzled 
much over the incidents of that night in 
Cliff Cottage. Certainly I had heard 
some one go downstairs and into the 
cellar. I had seen a match struck and, 
in the little circle of its light had been 
a face that I could have sworn was the 
face of Jackson. Then I had flashed 
on my light and found only an empty 
cellar. A very short time afterward I 
had met Jackson coming downstairs 
into the lower hall—no possible way for 
the man to get from cellar to second 
story—yet I was still positive that it 
was his face I had seen in the cellar. 
Even supposing I was mistaken and 
had seen some other person in the light 
of that match, where then had that per- 
son gone in the second before I had 
flashed on my torch after calling out 
Jackson’s name. People of flesh and 
blood cannot disappear through solid 
walls, and, though I was not disposed 
to look to the supernatural for explana- 
tion, I still was obsessed with the feel- 
ing that Cliff Cottage was a house of 
uncanny things not capable of ordinary 
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elucidation, and hence a place to be 
shunned. 

With such a feeling strong upon me 
it is perhaps strange that I accepted the 
invitation of Hollister Jones. The little 
man met me on the golf links, where I 
was playing a round alone. He ap- 
plauded a long iron shot that I made 
just at the moment of his coming. 

“Great game—golf,” he exclaimed, 
rubbing his hands together. 

“Do you play it?” I asked. 

“Oh, if I only had the time,” he an- 
swered. “A busy man must give up 
many pleasures, Mr. Reed. But Bobbie 
Laird has been kind enough to show 
me a few shots, and I’ve played at the 
game a little, odd times,” 

“Do you mean Laird, the profes- 
sional,” I inquired, “the former open 
champion?” If Jones had taken lessons 
of a golfer of Laird’s caliber, he must 
know something about the game. 

“I believe he was a champion one 
time,” said Jones. “Anyway he was a 
corking fine golfer and a nice fellow be- 
sides. I did him a favor one time and 
in exchange he gave me a few lessons. 


Some day, if I may, I'd like to have a . 


game with you.” 

We stood on the top of a ridge above 
the clubhouse, from which elevation a 
splendid view of the surrounding coun- 
try could be had. To the east was the 
village, lying under the elms, in their 


fall dress of many hues, on the hillside 
that sloped to the harbor. To the north 
was a rolling country, forested in parts, 
but with clearings and farmhouses 
dotted here and there, and the Moose 
River winding through the hills like a 
twisted, silver thread. To the west was 
the bay—the northerly part of the great 
bay that stretched to the Atlantic, with 
the’ Southport hills beyond it. The 
beach below Cliff Cottage and the fifth 
hole of the golf links bordered the north 
bay. To the south lay Cliff Cottage it- 
self, and beyond it the point, with sum- 
mer cottages scattered among the great 
trees and the blue waters of the outer 
bay, broken by islands, beyond the point. 

“Great view isn’t it?” said Jones. 
“Too bad to think that the shadow of 
a tragedy must fall upon such a spot.” 

I nodded. Peaceful Sunny Harbor 
was not a place where such things 
should happen, I was sure. 

“Say, Mr. Reed,” said Jones sud- 
denly. “Why don’t you come down to 
Cliff Cottage and bunk with me for a 
time? It is a queer place and no mis- 
take, and I’d like a reliable man to help 
me in this business down there.” 

“You have Jackson, haven’t you?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I have Jackson,” said the little 
man, “but I’ve asked you.” 

I was almost surprised, later, to think 
I had agreed to go. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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CHLOROFORMED VICTIM DIES 


BURGLARS who killed Mrs, Ida Sorley at Waco, Texas, recently, meant 
only to render her unconscious till their work was accomplished, declared 








one of them when arrested. They were robbing the house of the Reverend F. 
L. Hagberg, where Mrs. Sorley was employed as housekeeper, and they were 
afraid she might wake up and discover them. 

R. J. Riddle, the man who was caught, admitted that he had bought the 
chloroform that killed Mrs. Sorley, but denied that he had administered it. 
a he said, was done by his two companions who escaped to a neighboring 

tate. 

Riddle was arrested after some jewelry stolen from the Hagberg home had 
been found in a Dallas pawnshop and traced to him. 
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CTOR R. TOWNSEND 

GORHAM sat alone; and, 

because his mind was at 

peace, his craggy, deep-lined 
countenance wore that cheerfully pirati- 
cal smile which belied its public gravity 
and decorum. 

The doctor’s deep-set eyes roved idly ; 
he was finding great pleasure in the 
warm reds and browns of his private 
room, indubitably his once more. He 
looked at a formidable, red-sealed docu- 
ment upon his desk, the title deeds of 
the “property known as Sea View 
Lodge,” and reflected that said prop- 
erty was his own, free and unencum- 
bered. He opened his bank book caress- 
ingly and read its last credit entry 
aloud: “Fifty thou-sand dol-lars!” And 
he smacked his lips thereafter, and his 
cynical leer. would have sat well upon 

seelzebub. 

True, deeds and money had accrued 
in fashions best not examined too 


closely ; but that troubled the doctor not 


at all. Luxuriously relaxed, he chewed 
the butt of an imported panatella, and, 
like the rich man in the Bible, fell to 
sketching out his future plans. 

The reputation of Sea View Lodge— 
“A Modern Sanatorium for the Treat- 
ment of Chronic Functional Disorders ; 
Doctor R. Townsend Gorham, Proprie- 
tor and Resident Physician”—had been 
something blown upon of late. Well, 
that was mere unjust rumor, and the 
doctor grinned again to think how a 


published case history of his last patient 
would have substantiated that rumor. 
But Mr. Aloysius O’Brine, though more 
than fifty thousand dollars poorer for 
his transactions with Doctor Gorham, 
could be trusted to keep silent for his 
own sake; and the public memory is 
short enough. 

Sea View Lodge must lie low for a 
year or two, that was all. The doctor 
would employ a resident physician, 
some brilliant, impecunious young man 
with highest college and hospital 
honors. There are many such. And 
the name of R. Townsend Gorham, pro- 
prietor, should disappear from the 
“literature” of Sea View. The doctor 
would lower his rates—he could -afford 
to now—and fill the house with honest, 
undistinguished folk such as count pen- 
nies and may be lured anywhere ‘by 
judicious reductions. And Sea View 
Lodge should minister to them soberly, 
sedately, honestly, through the medium 
of a new resident of unquestioned char- 
acter, until its reputation should be re- 
habilitated thoroughly. And then— 
well, then it would go hard, but Doctor 
R. Townsend Gorham, reémergent 
from obscurity, should better his own 
villainies. 

So he planned, licking in his lips 
lustfully at thought of the wealthy pa- 
tients who should one day be lured to 
Sea View Lodge to pay*with careless 
checks for those “extras” which Doctor 
Gorham knew so well how to manipu- 
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late. He saw himself finally estab- 
lished; one of those physicians to the 
very rich, so great that their names 
never appear in print save when ap- 
pended, in machine-gun salvos, to bul- 
letins setting forth the condition of 
some dying plutocrat. 

A knock at the door shattered his 
bubble. “Come in!” called the doctor, 
blinking in mild regret at memory of 
its iridescent hues. 


A nurse entered, crisply white, a 


black band upon the cap which crowned 
her yellow hair. 

“Well?” 

The word was curt enough, but its 
tone carelessly kind, so that the woman 
smiled. Her blue eyes held an honest 
loyalty that accorded oddly with brassy, 
retouched hair and faded, overmas- 
saged face. Whatever Doctor Gor- 
ham’s faults—and they were many—his 
people served him gladly. 

“Somebody to see you, doctor. He 
says his name is Smith, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. He looks—rich!” 

“Oh!” said Doctor Gorham and per- 
mitted himself to smile. “A man who 
looks rich, and says his name is Smith! 
Dear, dear! I’m afraid the fellow has 
come here for no good purpose. We 
must send him away,” he finished vir- 
tuously. “We don’t need the money 
just now.” He paused; then: “But you 
may as well bring him in for a minute.” 

“Yes, doctor,” replied the nurse, un- 
comprehendingly obedient. She was 
not unused to Doctor Gorham’s odd 
remarks. She was his instrument; so 
sure of her was the doctor that he 
neither bridled his tongue before her 
nor troubled to explain his nefarious 
purposes, 

_ She withdrew and presently returned 
with the stranger; a slight man, pale, 
thin-lipped, and precise, immaculate. 

“Mr.—ah—Smith?” inquired Doctor 
Gorham, his craggy face decorous and 
sedate. “And how can I serve you, 
sir?” 


His manner was dignified, suave, ir- 
reproachably professional, so that the 
stranger’s close-set black eyes wavered 
and fell as in disappointment. The 
doctor’s strange green, rust-flecked eyes 
examined his guest with care. Then 
he grinned at the other’s comically baf- 
fled look. 

“Mr. Smith” looked up in time to 
catch the full value of that humorously 
conscienceless leer, and brightened 
visibly thereat. 

“Ah!” he murmured. “Perhaps I 
was not misled, after all.” He rubbed 
the tip of his nose, which was sharp, 
blue-white, and translucent, then picked 
an imaginary fleck of lint from his in- 
humanly spotless blue serge coat. Then 
he drew forth a snow-white_handker- 
chief and wiped his hands daintily. 

Appraising these mannerisms, Doctor 
Gorham picked up the title deeds and 
bank book which still lay on his desk, 
put them into a drawer, locked the 
drawer, and mechanically pocketed its 
key. ; 

“This bird got his money by robbing 
babies’ banks,” he decided silently, for 
he was no mean psychologist. Then, 


aloud and rather contemptuously: | 


“Suppose we tell our real names first. 
Mine’s Gorham. Then we can get down 
to cases.” 

Mr. Smith fidgeted, rubbed his long, 
sharp nose, smiled thinly. “Well, you 
see,” he began. “The fact is——” He 
stopped, and his little black eyes ran 
about the room and came to rest on the 
open window. 

The door was shut. Maliciously 
Doctor Gorham rose and closed the 
window also. At once the stranger 
began to breathe faster. His handker- 
chief came out once more; he mopped 
a high, narrow forehead. 

“J—isn’t it very close in here?” he 
asked, fumbling at his collar. 

Doctor Gorham grinned once more. 
“You want privacy, don’t you?” His 
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tone was unfeeling. “Go ahead, now; 
I'll keep your secret.” 

Mr: Smith walked to the door and 
opened it, using a handkerchief so that 
his hand did not touch the knob. He 
stood there a moment, breathing deep, 
and turned. 

“T can’t talk here,” he asserted. “You 
—I—Mr. A. J. O’Brine tells me that 
your walls have ears. Will you come 
for a drive with me?” 

Doctor Gorham laughed out loud. “I 
am an honest man,” said he, but his 
expression belied the words. “How- 
ever, if your conscience is uneasy, come 
along!” 

He rose, took hat and gloves from 
a closet, and led the way out of the 
house. “We can walk down by the 
water,” he suggested. “We'll be per- 
fectly safe there.” 

The other shook his head, stubbornly 
suspicious. “J’d rather drive out a 
ways,” he insisted. 

The doctor shrugged. “Have it your 
own way. This your car?” And he 
climbed into a small roadster. “Aren’t 
you afraid of being traced by the license 
number ?” 

Mr. Smith smiled in thin pride. “Not 
my car,” he explained. “It belongs to 
a man named—ah—Smith.” 

He mounted to the driver’s seat, 
pulled on thick gloves, and started his 
engine. They swung out of the grounds 
of Sea View Lodge and drove in si- 
lence for two or three miles.-.At last 
the car struck off into an unfrequented 
lane and stopped at the roadside. The 
stranger climbed down, and Doctor 
Gorham followed, observing with inter- 


est how open fields stretched away on 


every side and rendered ariy unseen ap- 
proach impossible. He could contain 
his amused curiosity no longer. 

“Well,” demanded the doctor, “what 
is it? Arson, murder, or treason? 
Surely you wouldn’t take all these pre- 
catitions for anything less.” 

T he other rubbed his nose, produced 
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another snowy handkerchief, unfolded 
it, and wiped his hands. “I shall now 
explain,” said he precisely. 

“It’s about time!” drawled Gorham. 

“Ah! What I am about to say is 
under the seal of professional confi- 
dence, doctor.” 

“Oh, the devil! I keep that seal in 
my office. Get to it, man—get to it!” 

“Ah! I desire to consult you re- 
garding my nephew and ward, whose 
health alarms me greatly.” 

At that the doctor unleashed. his 
Satanic leer. The rust-red flecks 
seemed to dance in his green irises. 
“Too healthy, is he? And now I will 
have his name, and yours—or go 
home !” 

The other writhed, wet his lips, 
mopped his forehead, mumbled some- 
thing. Then, seeing that the doctor was 
contemptuously adamantine, he yielded. 

“Ah! Why, yes—certainly, doctor. 
I was about to explain. I am Peter van 
der Meer, Third. My nephew is 
Oswald Lodge Standish.” He rang out 
the names like patents of nobility. 

“Humph!” said the doctor. “Never 
heard of either of you. G’wan—shoot !” 
His tone held disgust. 

Van der Meer’s lips tightened; his 
sharp nose seemed to grow sharper, its 
blue-white tip more transparent. But 
he continued evenly. 

“My nephew is a very peculiar 
young man; delicate, dreamy, nervous. 
He lacks judgment; he is an idealist.” 
He made of the word an epithet. “Of 
late he has fallen into the hands of a 
very dangerous group, and their un- 
sound theories have obsessed him. The 
boy comes of age very soon. He will 
then inherit t—ah, a very considerable 
fortune, of which I have the honor to 
be trustee. And the boy threatens to 
dissipate it all, to place his entire estate 
in the hands of a ‘board’ of men, to be 
used for the furtherance of impractical 
‘reforms.’ ” The speaker sighed. “Poor 
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Oswald! I fear that his mind is per- 
manently unbalanced.” 

“Humph!” repeated Doctor Gorham. 
“Tt’s his money, isn’t it? Why not let 
him go to the devil-in his own way?” 
And then, as the other stammered in- 
coherent platitudes: “Don’t lie to me, 
man! You’re afraid to give an ac- 
counting of trust funds, and you know 
it. Now, go on from there.” 

Van der Meer wiped his hands with 
care. “I admit nothing,” he stated pre- 
cisely. 
choose. The point is, my nephew is of 
unsound mind; he should be under sur- 
veillance.” 

“Adjudged incompetent, you mean— 
with Peter van der Meer, Third, as 
committee of his person and estate? 
Well, commit him, then. New York’s 
full of alienists. Why pick on me?” 

“Ah! Why—well, you see, there’s a 
d-difference of opinion——” 

“Humph!” said Doctor Gorham. “It 
takes you the longest time to get to the 
point! You want me to drive the boy 
crazy for you. Is that it?” 

The beady eyes made a circuit. Find- 
ing the fields empty, Mr. van der Meer 
leaned forword. 

“I want you to arrange matters so 
that my poor, afflicted nephew can be 
kept safe and given proper care at your 
institution.” 

“Can’t be done. Sea View isn’t a 
licensed house, and I won’t take any 
charices with the State Hospital Com- 
mission. Let’s go.” 

The other writhed. An unhealthy, 
blue-white shine came upon his pale 
face. “Oh, doctor—help me!? he 
begged. 

Doctor Gorham had turned toward 
the waiting car. Now he hesitated for 
a moment then swung sharply back. 

“Help you?” he repeated, smiling 
maliciously. “Well, not for love, my 
friend! I don’t like a hair of your 
head.” 

“How—how much?” 





“But let us assume what you , 


ot 
The doctor leered. “Aha! That’s 
where you should have begun. Old 


Doctor Gorham, that’s me; specialist in 
all sorts of dirty work. Terms, cash in 
advance. How much have you got?” 

“I—I'll give you a thou—five thou- 
sand dollars!” 

Doctor Gorham laughed outright. 
“Cigarette money! I don’t have a flat 
rate for this sort of thing; I prefer to 
work on a percentage basis. Just how 
much does your nephew inherit? And 
mind”—as Van der Meer’s eyes shifted 
craftily—‘“mind, I’ll have this checked 
up myself. And if I find you’ve lied 
to me I'll have no more to do with 
you!” 

Cowed by the other’s dominance, Mr. 
van der Meer looked down, wet his 
lips, and wiped his hands again. “About 
two million dollars,” he answered sulk- 
ily. “I cannot say exactly without 
making a schedule.” 

“Humph! Put the boy in my hands, 
and I'll engage to have him adjudged 
insane by disinterested experts, com- 
mitted to some licensed house for the 
insane—any one you like—and kept 
there for, say, six months. After that 
it'll be up to you to keep him in, if you 
can. There’s my offer; in return I'll 
take ten per cent of the money involved 
—cash in advance.” 

Van der Meer threw up his hands 
with a ludicrous, desperate squeak. 
“Two hundred thou-sand dollars! Im- 
possible !” 

“As you like. I can afford to eat 
meat twice a week without your help. 
But whoever gave you the impression 
that I was a cheap crook?” 


“Don’t go yet, doctor! Wait one 


minute. Aloysius O’Brine dropped a 
hint about you.” 
Gorham turned back, grinning. 


“Aloysius O’Brine! Yes, yes, yes. 
And what did that dear Aloysius say 
about me?” 

“He said you were smart as a whip, 
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doctpr, but—but—but that you’d bear 
watching.” 

“Humph! He tried-to crook me. I 
take it you accept my terms?” The 
other nodded reluctantly. “Well, 
Vandy, play square with me, and [’ll 
deliver. But, if you try to double-cross 
me, as O’Brine did, you'll find yourself 
in a tight place! Yes, yes, yes; in a 
very tight place!” 

The doctor’s lips still smiled, but his 
strange green, rust-flecked eyes were 
cold and menacing. At his'words Van 


‘der Meer flinched visibly, thrusting out 


his hands defensively. Sweat sprang 
out on his narrow forehead; he 
breathed faster; his eyes ran oyer the 
open fields as though to reassure him 
of freedom. , 

“A—a tight place!” he whispered 
fearfully, and wiped lips and forehead. 
“No, no!” Then, recovering some- 
what: “Absurd, doctor! - Naturally I 
will carry out my obligations.” 

“You'd better,” said Doctor Gorham 
grimly. And to himself: “He was 
frightened when I shut that window in 
the office; and now he throws a fit be- 
cause I talk about tight places. I have 
that bird’s number; and Heaven help 
him if he tries to crook me!” The doc- 
tor was indeed a practical psychologist. 

“All right, then,” he went on, aloud. 
“Bring your nephew to Sea View in a 
week; say next Friday. I’ll be ready 
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for him then. And bring along two. 


hundred thousand dollars, certified 
check or currency; otherwise he goes 
right—back—home !” 

Mr. van der Meer groaned, rather 
like a man who watches the surgeon, 
knifé in hand, approaching his leg, but 
he made no further prptest. The two 
drove back to Sea View in silence, and 
as Doctor Gorham climbed out of the 
little car his companion checked him. 

“How shall I persuade Oswald to 
come here?” 


The doctor grinned once more, 
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widely, evilly. “That,” he replied, “is 
your business.” The mask of profes- - 
sional suavity dropped swiftly over his 
face, so that it became gravely sympa- 
thetic, confidence-inspiring. “I shall 
give your dear nephew my very particu- 
lar care, and we must hope for the best. 
Yes, yes, yes! Good day, Mr.—ah— 
Smith !” 

Back in his office Doctor Gorham 
summoned his head nurse. 

“Thirty will have to be done over,” 
he announced. “I’m going to the city, 
to pick out the—ah—decorations. I 
want the furniture and rugs cleared | 
away before I get back.” 

And he departed for New York, to 
return late that afternoon with the ton- 
neau of his car full of queer-shaped 
packages. 

Thirty was the apartment at Sea 
View Lodge set aside for really profit- 
able patients, the sort of thing which, 
in high-priced sanatoria, corresponds to 
the “bridal suite” of hotels and ocean 
liners. It was empty now, as, indeed, 
the whole third floor was empty; and 
Doctor Gorham rejoiced thereat, be- 
cause of his projected alterations. 

He carried his packages to the third 
floor, and thence, by way of a step- 
ladder and trapdoor, to the unfinished 
attic above. Here, overallclad and 
alone, he crawled about on the un- 
floored joists until he had located 
apartment thirty. With knife and saw 
he hacked ruthlessly at the lath beneath 
him until six-inch holes gaped in the 
ceilings of its bedroom and bath. Then 
he cut similar openings at opposite cor- 
ners of the sitting-room ceiling. 

Working by the light of an electric 
flash lamp the doctor set into each open- 
ing a short, wide-mouthed horn of black 
rubber, the smaller end of which was 
stopped by a diaphragm. When all four 
were in place and well anchored with 
strips of surgeon’s plaster he attached 
insulated wires to binding posts upon 
the base of each, and twisted the wires 
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into a loose cable as he crawled toward 
the north side of the house. 


With his head bumping a rafter and_ 


collecting many cobwebs therefrom the 
doctor tied a weight to his cable, of 
which some sixteen feet remained, and 
lowered it cautiously between two studs 
which he selected by counting from the 
northwest corner. 

Then he crawled laboriously back to 
the scuttle and lowered himself through. 
Still overalled, tools in pockets, and 
one last package under his arm he de- 
scended the stairs to his own private of- 
fice on the second floor. 

Here, on the north side, a bookcase 
stood between two windows. The doc- 
tor took down an armful of books, ex- 
posing plaster, for the case was back- 
less. He tapped with a hammer -to 
locate the studding, then cut a small 
hole in the wall and groped therein 
with a long-necked hook. His intent 
face and deft, slender fingers gave him 
an odd resemblance to some surgeon 
operating through a small incision upon 
a serious Case, 

Presently his exploring tenaculum 
stopped moving. Then the doctor drew 
it out, and with it came the bight of his 
loosely-twisted cable. At this he pulled 
gently, until the wrappings about its 
end appeared. He cut the string, and 
the weight, released, dropped down be- 
tween lath and siding. 

Doctor Gorham unwrapped his last 
package. From it he took an ordinary 
telephone transmitter, without a base, a 
dry-cell battery, and a four-way switch 
such as is used in small private-wire in- 
stallations. These he connected with 
his wires, leaving all at the back of the 
bookcase shelf. 

Then he sighed, dusted his hands, 
and called his head nurse. 

She entered to find the doctor gazing 
lovingly upon his handiwork. It was a 
task well within the capabilities of a 
man who had specialized in electro- 
3D—ps 
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therapy; yet, he thought, it was not 
without ingenuity. 

“First clean up this mess,” he told 
the nurse. “Then, in five minutes, take 
this phone. Move the switch here onto 
the first button, and say ‘Hello,’ then 
on the second, third, and fourth, in 
order, saying ‘Hello’ each time.” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

Incuriously obedient, the tired, 

brassy-haired woman began to pick up 
bits of plaster while Doctor Gorham 
went out and upstairs to apartment 
thirty. 
_ He entered the bare sitting room, 
whose floor was powdered with the 
plaster loosed by his work in the attic, 
and grinned up at the two black horns 
set in opposite corners of its ceiling. 
Then he placed himself in the inner 
doorway and waited patiently. 

Five minutes. Then suddenly: 
“Hello, doctor!” came a voice from the 
empty bedroom. And louder: “Hello, 
doctor!” came from the bathroom; and, 
“Hello, doctor !—Hello, doctor!” blared 
from the sitting room, right in his ears. 

The voice of that empty room was 
loud, hoarse, sepulchrally inhuman, so 
that even the man who had given space 
a tongue flinched therefrom. It rever- 


‘berated from the walls until Doctor 


Gorham, staring straight at the black 
horns of its issuance, fancied that it 
came from the thin air. 

“Good !” said the doctor softly. “Ex- 
cellent! Yes, yes, yes. Bedroom, bath, 
sitting room, in that order. Come along, 
Oswald ; we’re waiting on you!” And 
he rubbed. his hands together, smiling 
satanically. S 

He locked apartment thirty and car- 
ried off the keys. He went to his office, 
where the nurse had already cleared 
away all marks of his work, and re- 
placed the books in their case so that 
his private telephone was hidden. And 
then, and not till then, he took off his 
overalls, washed, and went down to his 
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solitary dinner. It was after nine 
o'clock. 

Next morning early the doctor and 
his head nurse went into an executive 
session. Up in apartment thirty Doctor 
Gorham labored with paste brush and 
wall paper while his faithful aide 
steadied a wabbling step ladder. In an 
hour or two fresh squares of stiff paper 
covered all the ceiling holes. Then the 
nurse departed to test again the hidden 
telephone amplifiers. 

The hoarse, unnatural voice was 
muted slightly, but still distinct, and its 
source was even more indeterminate 
than before, so that Doctor Gorham 
looked upon his work and found it 
good. 

“Clean up here yourself,” he told the 
nurse. “I'll have the decorators come 
in the morning; and then I want you 
to special them. Stick right close. Say 
the boss is awful particular; say you’re 
afraid they'll steal the plumbing; say 
you want to learn the trade—I don’t 
care what you do. Only see that no- 
body pokes holes in my patches or gets 
too curious round this suite. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, doctor.” The nurse bobbed a 
blondined head, and her sagging, over- 
massaged face set into lines of uncom- 
prehending determination. 

On Thursday Mr. van der Meer 
opened formal negotiations through his 
family physician, a very eminent prac- 
titioner. 

“Sending you a patient,” announced 
this worthy. “Boy about twenty. 
Nothing much the matter with him. 
Bit anemic. Needs rest. Light exer- 
cise; liberal diet; no medication. Un- 
derstand ?” 

Listening to the gruff, authoritative 
tones, Doctor Gorham grinned into his 
telephone. “Gosh, how he hates it!” 


he thought. “Wonder how dear Vandy 
persuaded old Jefferson to send the boy 
And aloud: “Yes, doctor. 


to me?” 
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Yes, yes, yes. I can make room for 
him to-morrow, I think.” 


“Huh! Guess you can! Name’s 


‘Standish. G’by!” 


“He loves me not,” remarked the 
doctor placidly. He knew that Doctor 
R. A. C. Jefferson, like most of his col- 
leagues, considered Sea View Lodge a 
swindle and its proprietor no better than 
a quack; but in the imminence of two 
hundred thousand dollars that seemed 
of no importance. 

At eleven o’clock on Friday Oswald 
Lodge Standish appeared, emergent 
from a huge imported limousine, ac- 
companied by his uncle and attended by 


_a valet and a nurse. Doctor Gorham 


received him at the steps, irreproach- 
ably suave, virtuously grave. 

“This is the patient? Yes, yes, yes. 
How do you do, my boy? We'll take 
good care of you here; get you on your 
feet in no time. Yes, yes, yes! You'll 
want to rest, of course. Nurse, take 
Mr. Standish to his rooms. And this 
is——” He turned to Peter van der 
Meer, hand outstretched, face a cour- 
teous blank. “Some relative, perhaps? 
Ah, yes; an uncle. Come with me, Mr. 
Standish. Oh, Van der Meer? Par- 
don me. Just come to my office, please, 
until I get a brief history of the case.” 

He led the way to his private room, 
and Van der Meer followed dubiously. 
Within, the doctor turned upon his visi- 
tor a face composed to such grave 
decorum, shining with such simple 
goodness of heart, that the latter was 
visibly agitated. 

“Have I made a mistake, after all?” 
he muttered. 

Doctor Gorham smiled. His decor- 
ous mask slipped aside, and a leering 
devil peeped from behind it. “Not un- 
less you forgot my money.” 

Peter van der Meer sighed, in 
mingled relief and anguish. “No, I 
have it,” he answered, clutching his 
breast with both hands. 

“Cash in advance,” said the doctor 
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bluntly, and tapped his desk with a 
finger tip. 

Slowly, moving with painful reluc- 
tance beneath the physician’s eye, Mr. 
van der Meer produced a packet of 
bills ; crisp, beautiful yellow ones, whose 
denominations caused Doctor Gorham 
to lick his lips avidly. He laid them 
carefully down, one at a time, and as 
each left his thin, caressing fingers his 
tight lips drooped more ruefully, his 
pale face turned paler, as though with 
each bill went more of his heart’s blood. 

Doctor Gorham watched contemptu* 

ously. “You enjoy spending, don’t you, 
Vandy?” he said jeeringly, as he 
snatched the last bill from the other’s 
lingering clutch, swept the whole sum 
into his desk drawer, locked the drawer, 
and pocketed its key. “That’s that,” he 
went on, rising. “Go home now—and 
take that nurse and that valet along 
with you. I’ve got help enough. And 
stay away until I send for you.” 
_ The other picked imaginary specks 
from his speckless clothes. He fidgeted, 
wiped his hands daintily, wet his lips. 
“But—but,” he whispered, “how are 
you going to manage it?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“I demand to know! I have paid out 
this enormous sum, and what guar- 
antees have 1?” 

The strange green, rust-flecked eyes 
beat down the black ones. “Why, none 
at all, Vandy dear. But you needn’t 
be alarmed; I’m an honest crook- And 
while we’re on the subject, let me warn 
you again: Live up to your bargain; 
don’t try to renig or you will find your- 
self in—a—tight—place, Vandy!” 

The visitor gasped and shivered; 
sweat rimed his forehead. Evidently 
the picture called up by Doctor Gor- 
ham’s words was unpleasant, even 
alarming. 

“I—I wish you would not call me 
‘Vandy,’” he muttered, striving by 
petulance to recapture his shaken poise. 

The doctor smiled, then sobered, and 
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ushered his guest out formally. “Good 
day, Mr. van der Meer! It has been 


a pleasure to meet you. I wish it might 
have been in less distressing citeum- 
stances. Yes, yes, yes!” He shook 
hands impressively, then watched his 
departing guest wipe both hands over 
and over, as though to cleanse them of 
his touch. At the sight the rust-red 
flecks seemed to dance in the clear green 
of his eyes, but his face remained sober 
and sympathetic. 

At last he turned and went upstairs 
tg ingratiate himself with his latest pa- 
trent. 

Oswald Standish proved to be a 
dreamy, ineffectual youth, now some- 
what resentful. The doctor read him 
swiftly and accurately; this boy might 
sulk, but he would submit to domination 
for lack of the initiative to combat it. 
Rather than make a real effort to sat- 
isfy his desires he would solace himself 
with daydreams. With the rare tact 
of the practiced physician Doctor Gor- 
ham soon had his patient at ease, and 
mounted upon the hobby of which Van 
der Meer had told him. 

Listening with half an-ear to the 
boy’s incoherent expositions of illogic, 
Doctor Gorham planned out his cam- 
paign. Oswald Standish was an im- 
practical dreamer; so much was essen- 
tial. 

With a few soothing remarks, and 
the veiled suggestion that capital, which 
he wished to destroy, might retaliate 
upon Oswald Standish, the doctor left 
his patient and repaired to his own of- 
fice. 

There he gathered up the money Van 
der Meer had left, pocketed his bank 
book and the deeds to Sea View Lodge, 
and drove to New York. Before he re- 
turned his own proper bank account 
had been reduced to five thousand dol- 
lars, Sea View Lodge had been mort- 


gaged to its full value, for cash, and 


the doctor had made deposits in seven 
different banks, and under as many 
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names, aggregating two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. 

On the way home, “Vandy dear will 
try to crook me,” he remarked to him- 
self. ‘‘I saw it in his little rat-eye. But 
I fear he’ll have trouble in getting his 
money back, now!” 

At Sea View Lodge a placid routine 
prevailed. .A few unimportant patients 
came and were housed downstairs; but 
Doctor Gorham kept the third floor va- 
cant, save for apartment thirty. There 
Oswald Lodge Standish remained, 
passably content, reading radical litera- 
ture and writing never-to-be-published 
pamphlets. He got no medication, but 
the doctor visited him twice daily, spent 
long hours with him, took him for 
walks, listened sympathetically to his 
theories, ingratiated himself, until the 
boy was charmed. Doctor Gorham was 
in no haste to act; he had been paid in 
advance, and. his patient’s guardian set- 
tled the bills weekly, including “extras” 
of colossal size and ingenious diversity. 

So for a month. Then came a letter 
from Peter van der Meer, asking after 
his nephew’s health, “for it will soon be 
necessary for him, if physically able, to 
assume the administration of his own 
property.” 

Doctor Gorham read, and grinned. 
“Physically—the devil!” he remarked, 
he had the habit of soliloquy. “Vandy’s 
getting impatient. Oh, well—it’s time 
to start, anyhow.” He sent for his 
charge nurse, and they two went into 
executive session. 

That afternoon the doctor sat with 
his patient in the living room of apart- 
ment thirty. For the hundredth time 
young Standish was outlining the 
world’s future. 

“And then the proletariat will be 
free!” he finished. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

Out of the empty air a raucous, 
ghostly, sneering laugh mocked his con- 
clusion. Oswald started. 

“Wh-what was that?” he demanded. 


“What was what?” asked Doctor 
Gorham cakmly. 

“Somebody laughed. There it is 
again !” 

That sardonic “Ha, ha, ha!” rang out 
again, like the laughter of the damned, 
and Oswald Standish clutched at the 
doctor’s arm, chattering. 

“There! Hear that? Wh-what— 
where is it?” 

“My dear boy, you’re overwrought. 
Calm yourself! There’s no one here; 
you can see for yourself. Come; we'll 
take a little walk. You’ve been staying 
in too much; it makes you nervous.” 

And throughout a three-mile tramp 
Doctor Gorham lectured to his patient 
upon electricity, wireless telegraphs, 
and telephones—a safely indifferent 
subject surely, and one to calm shaken 
nerves. 

Next day, during the doctor’s morn- 
ing visit, a harsh, shrill voice pealed out 
of nothing with shocking abruptness. 
“Capital will hound you,” it announced. 
“Capital will kill you!” 

Doctor Gorham was talking. He fin- 
ished his remark placidly, quite oblivi- 
ous of the interruption, but Oswald 
leaped upright. 

“Listen!” he cried. 

“Listen? My dear boy, what is it? 
Your nerves are all unstrung. I hear 
nothing.” 

“There’s somebody—s-something—in 
this room!” 

The doctor shook his head gravely, 
but rose. ‘Come,” said he, obviously 
humoring an absurd whim, “we'll 
search.” 

And so they searched all three rooms, 
but found nothing. The doctor talked 
wisely of obsessions and phobias— 
sounding words, that conveyed no 
meaning to his patient—and finished 
jokingly: “Why, it’s absurd! One 
would think somebody was using a 
wireless telephone on you!” 

But Oswald’s answering laugh rang 
hollow. 
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And sd the campaign went on. At 
unexpected moments, day or night, hol- 
low: voices issued from space, mocking 
Oswald Standish. 

“Capital is hounding you!” they as- 
serted. “We'll get you!” they said 
gloatingly. ‘We'll punish you! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Such were the voices during the day 
when Doctor Gorham sat with his pa- 
tient but never seemed to hear them. 
But of nights, when the doctor sat alone 
in his office, they were deeper, gruffer, 
more threatening: and what they said 
was mostly unprintable. 

Another month went by, with Oswald 
Standish growing thinner and more agi- 
tated day by day. He ceased to talk of 
the commonwealth and devoted his time 
to silent brooding. At times he burst 
into pitiful pleadings, striving to con- 
vince his physician, or the brassy- 
haired nurse, that these were real voices 
which haunted him. They both listened 
patiently and made soothing, noncom- 
mittal replies. ~ 

At last he sent for the doctor. “I’ve 
figured it out now,” he declared. “I 
begin to understand. Capital’s been 
spying on me, doctor. Capital is afraid 
of me. I’m being hounded over the 
wireless telephone. They threaten me; 
they call me horrible names in the night. 
It’s all a plot against me, and I think 
my uncle’s mixed up in it. I want you 
to help me—to do something !” 

Doctor Gorham listened, all sym- 
pathy, murmured platitudes, prescribed 
a sedative,‘and then went straight to his 
office and put in a call for New York. 

“Mr. van;der Meer?” when at last a 
thin voice came back over the wire, “I’m 
afraid I can’t keep your nephew here 
any longer... . What? Better?” 
He grinned to himself. “No, I’m sorry 
to say he’s worse. I fear his mind is 
giving way. . . . Yes, he ought to be 
committed. Select any two alienists 
you like, or ask Doctor Jefferson to do 
it for you, and send them out here to 
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examine him. I really don’t think the 
boy is fit to come to the city-just now.” 

Next day the examiners in lunacy 
appeared. They were capable men, of 
unimpeachable standing, and Doctor 
Gorham received them with sorrowful 
confidence. 

“A sad case, gentlemen. Of seclu- 
sive makeup, dreamy, impractical, full 
of vague theories. And lately he’s been 
hallucinating actively. Yes, yes, yes. 
Imagines ‘capital’ is hounding him.” 

The alienists made a joint examina- 
tion, Doctor Gorham listening gravely. 
There was a conspiracy against him, de- 
clared Oswald Standish. The Capital- 
ist Ring was tormenting him, abusing 
him, threatening him, over the wireless 
telephone. He felt strange sensations 
all over his body; they were putting 
electricity on him. They called him 
names. “Don’t you hear them, right 
now ?” 

Doctor Gorman shook his head. 
“He’s really hallucinating now,” he 
thought. “The poor mutt! I only 
meant to make them think “he was 
crazy.” He felt a swift prick of com- 
punction. “But after all,” he comforted 
himself, “the boy must have been due 
for it. I’ve only hurried matters a bit; 
my stunts would never have upset a 
normal mind. He’s got dementia 
pracox, all right. The poor kid was 
doomed, without my help.” 

The alienists completed their tests 
and sent Oswald back to his rooms. 

“Not a doubt of it, Doctor Gorham,” 
declared the senior. “A clear case of 
dementia przcox.” 

He produced a blue-covered pam- 
phlet and began to write. “Not suicidal 
or assaultive, is he? No. Well, keep 
him here to-night. I’ll have the petition 
made out, and Judge Rohan can sign 
the committment in the morning. I'd 
suggest Bloomingdale Yes, doc- 
tor?” His colleague nodded. “Quite 
so. They'll send after him to-morrow, 
then. Afternoon, Gorham.” 
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They departed, and Doctor Gorham, 
muttering under his breath, donned 
overalls, collected tools, and called to 
his head nurse. 

“Move Oswald down to.twenty-one,” 
he ordered. “Right away. Special him 
there.” 

As soon as the third floor was va- 
cated he climbed to the attic and tore 
out his installation viciously. Descend- 
ing to his office, he disconnected battery 
and transmitter, and wrapped the whole 
devilish contrivance into a _ bundle. 
Then he carried the bundle- to the 
waterside—for by now it was dark— 
and flung it from a rock into the Sound. 

“There!” he muttered. “And I wish 
Peter van der Meer were with you. 
. . . I wish I’d never meddled with this 
thing!” 

* And he walked back to Sea’ View 
Lodge with his head down. 

Next day Oswald Standish was taken 
away, mumbling to himself and picking 
at his fingers. But his uncle, Peter van 
der Meer, did not come after him, nor 
did he send a check for the boy’s last 
week at Sea View. 

Doctor Gorham was disgusted, but 
unsurprised. “The small-time thief!” 
said he sweetly. “The hide’s gone; but 
he’ll save the tail if he can.” And he 
resigned himself to wait, determined to 
sue for his account at the end of two 
weeks. 

The fortnight passed, and the doctor 
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called up the office of the sheriff of 
New York County, to make sure that 
Van der Meer had been appointed com- 
mittee of his nephew’s person and 
estate. 

He had, three days before. As Doc- 
tor Gorham hung up his charge nurse 
knocked and entered. 

“There’s a—a man to see you, 
doctor.” . 

She was pushed aside. A Semitic 
person, dressed in something nobby and 
cheap, entered, walked up to the doc- 
tor’s desk and tapped him on the shoul- 
der with a folded paper. 

“Served,” said he, grinning, and de- 
parted forthwith. 

Doctor Gorham unfolded the docu- 
ment. “ ‘Summons and complaint,’ ” he 
read. “Humph! ‘Peter van der Meer, 
as committee of the person and estate 
of Oswald Lodge Standish, an incom- 
petent . . . Damages in the sum of 
two hundred fifty thousand dollars 

. . for malpractice, in that said in- 
competent person became a lunatic be- 
cause of the improper medical treatment 
and wilful negligence of . . .’” 

Doctor Gorham laid down the sum- 
mons carefully. “Malpractice!” he re- 
peated, grinning reluctantly. “Malprac- 
tice is right ; but he can’t prove it. And 
if he did, he couldn’t find the money. 
But just think of it! The black-hearted, 
welshing thief! Ye gods! Are there 
no honest crooks?” 
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MURDER CASE TRIED BY WOMAN 


WHEN a jury of three women and nine men in Cleveland, Ohio, found Rob- 
ert Momens guilty of murder in the second degree, Judge Florence Allen 

















set a precedent as the first woman jurist in the United States to sentence a per- 
son to life imprisonment. She pronounced judgment calmly, giving the offender 
the maximum sentence under the law. 

The women who served on the jury were as little moved by emotion as 
the judge. It is reported that they held out from the first for conviction, and that 
they took active parts in the deliberations of the jury. Four ballots were 
taken before the unanimous decision of guilty was reached. 














CHAPTER I. 
THE TROPHY. 


SERIES of low, drawling 
chuckles followed the opening 
wm and closing of the outer door. 
A shade of vexation flitted 
across Nanette Brent’s smoothly 
rounded face, momentarily clouding its 
fresh bloom. With an impetuous ges- 
ture she dropped the paper she had been 
reading, while awaiting her father’s re- 
turn, and glanced toward the vestibule. 
She knew the meaning of the half sup- 
pressed laughter coming through the 
partly open door. Her father always 
chuckled like that, returning from one 
of his habitual pilfering rambles. 

“Again?” she murmured wearily. 
“Oh, dear me! Why, dad,” as a tall 
figure in topcoat and silk hat appeared 
in the doorway, “you are late again! 
It’s almost midnight.” 

Christopher Brent giggled elatedly, 
and his thin and usually pale face was 
slightly flushed. He glanced cautiously 
to left and right and rear, as with 
stealthy tread he approached the teak- 
wood table where his daughter sat. 
With an air of great secretiveness he 
exhibited a long, lean bundle done up 
in brown wrapping paper. 

“Alone, dear?” he asked excitedly, as 
he started to open the parcel. 

“Of course, dad.” Nanette controlled 
her annoyance. Long experience had 
taught her that she could do nothing. 
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Alone in the secret of her father’s 
strange vagary, which had developed 
three years since, after an acute attack 
of brain fever, she had managed to keep 
the matter a secret. ‘ 

Luckily for both of them, Christo- 
pher Brent’s kleptomaniac tendency had 
never taken a serious turn. The articles 
he filched were usually of small value 
and often quite worthless. Only on 
three or four occasions had they been 
sufficiently valuable to prompt Nanette 
to seek the owners and return their 
property, by way of the classified 
columns of the newspapers. 

She looked on curiously while her 
father, with gleeful chuckles and mum- 
blings, proceeded with the opening of 
the bundle. It was securely wrapped 
and tied with stout cord, suggesting the 
disquieting thought that it might con- 
tain something of value. On the last 
occasion, Nanette remembered, it had 
been a discarded ear trumpet—picked 
up, Heaven only knew where—and be- 
fore that an empty bird cage. She had 
often feared that at some time her 
father’s penchant for petty thievery 
might involve him in serious trouble. 

“Where did you get it, dad?” she 
asked, while she watched her father’s 
fingers at work on the knots. 

Brent stopped for a moment and 
glanced nervously over his shoulder. 
Always, when returning from one of 
his kleptomaniac excursions, he imag- 
ined he had been followed. 
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“Where do you suppose, dear?” he 
replied with enthusiasm, having satis- 
fied himself that.they were alone. “In 
a telephone booth! Followed the man 
who carried it for blocks. Thought he 
acted peculiar—handled the bundle as 
if he didn’t want it to be seen. Finally 
he turned into a drug store and I fol- 
lowed. -When he walked into a tele- 
phone booth, I watched for my chance. 
He put the bundle down on the floor, 
without closing the door. Then he 
called a number and ‘began to talk ex- 
citedly to somebody at the other end of 
the wire. I stooped, slipped my hand 
into the booth, picked up the parcel 
while he was still talking, and walked 
out with an air of utmost unconcern.” 
He laughed in a highly self-satisfied 
way, but in the next instant his face 
clouded. “I wonder if he saw me. I 
got into a waiting taxi outside the drug 
store, but I fancied I saw him rush out 
of the booth just as I passed through 
the door. I hope+—” He broke off 
and again looked anxiously about the 
room. 

“I wouldn’t worry, dad,” said Nan- 
ette consolingly, eager to see what the 
bundle contained. A few moments later 
her curiosity was gratified. Brent, strip- 
ping away the final layer of wrapping 
paper, exposed a ctrious wooden ob- 
ject. It was equipped with leather 
straps and buckles and it tapéred 
toward one end. 

“What—what is it?” asked Nanette, 
rising from her chair. 

Brent seemed wildly surprised, as he 
gazed at the object. “It looks like a 
wooden leg.” 

“A wooden—leg?” echoed Nanette, 
staring. The artificial limb looked as 
if it had seen a great deal of service. 
“But why should anybody carry an old 
wooden leg wrapped up in a parcel?” 

Brent, a glow of satisfaction in his 
sunken cheeks, handled the limb as if it 
had been a cherished trophy. His eyes, 
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which had been abnormally brilliant 
since his illness, sparkled triumphantly. 

“That’s where the mystery comes in, 
my dear,” he declared excitedly. 
“Didn’t I tell you there was something 
peculiar about the man who carried the 
bundle? He seemed very excited and 
acted as if he had something on his con- 
science. I'll wager anything that this 
wooden leg has a history.” 

He babbled on in childish glee, care- 
fully examining the frayed leather 
straps and the nicked and weather- 
beaten wood, but now and then he 
jerked his head around and glanced 
anxiously at the door and windows. 
Nanette watched him with growing dis- 
quiet. There was nothing unusual in 
his manner, for he always acted like 
that when returning from one of his 
pilfering crusades, and she could not 
understand the anxiety she felt. De- 
spite the circumstances related by her 
father, she could not see how a mys- 
tery could be woven about such a 
prosaic thing as an old wooden leg. 

When Brent’s enthusiasm died down, 
he took his ludicrous trophy under his 
arm and went to his bedroom. Nan- 
ette sat down and gave herself over to 
serious thought. Specialists whom she 
had consulted, without telling him of 
her father’s kleptomaniac tendency, had 
been unable to prescribe an effective 
remedy for the nervous condition, of 
which the passion for petty thievery 
was but a symptom. They had sug- 
gested a change of climate, but Chris-. 
topher Brent had stubbornly refused to 
go away. He characterized the doctors 
as idiots and insisted there was nothing 
the matter with him. 

Nanette cast troubled glances about 
the cozily furnished room. Her 
father’s pilfering habit was not the only 
thing that gave her anxiety. The small 
capital, which Brent had accumulated 
prior to his illness, was dwindling at an 
alarming rate, and she dreaded the day 
when she would have to tell -her father 
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that their money was gone. They would 
have to give up their comfortable apart- 
ment, and Brent would have to forego 
the little luxuries’ to which he was ac- 
customed. They might even want for 
the necessities of life, unless Nanette 
found a solution for their predica- 
ment. 

Her soft and yet capable eyes held a 
look of great perplexity. In addition to 
her financial worries, she was harassed 
by the fear that some day the inevitable 
must happen, and her father would be 
exposed. She dreaded the consequent 
exposure for his sake rather than her 
own, for she would never be able to en- 
dure the sight of her father in disgrace. 
So far the exercise of her wit and in- 
genuity had spared him this embarrass- 
ment, but she was aware there was a 
limit to her capacity. 

It was nearly one o’clock. In a little 
while her father would be asleep and 
she could steal into his room, as was 
her custom, and remove the stolen ar- 
ticle, adding it to the small collection 
she was keeping in a safe hiding place. 
In the morning he would have for- 
gotten about it, for his memory was sur- 
prisingly short in regard to such mat- 
ters, and she need not fear that he 
would ask about it. 

She waited a little while, then tiptoed 
softly into her father’s bedroom. A 
gentle snoring told her he was fast 
asleep, and she reached out her hand 
and drew the wooden leg from under 
his pillow. In a few minutes she was 
down in the basement unlocking the 
door of the store room, where she con- 
cealed her father’s oddly assorted booty. 
She pried loose a board in the flooring 
and dropped the wooden leg into the 
opening. With a sigh of relief, she 
turned the key in the lock and stole up 
the stairs. 

In no mood for sleep, she picked up 
the newspaper she had been reading 
while waiting for her father. Listlessly 
her glance roved up and down the 
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columns, until arrested by a headline in 
the center of the page. “Peter Van- 
deever, a retired financier, offered a 
reward of twenty-five thousand dollars 
for information leading to the recovery 
of a pearl necklace, stolen from his 
home three weeks ago. The necklace 
had been worn by Vandeever’s wife, 
now.dead many years, and the offer of 
such a large reward was prompted by 
the sentimental value he attached to the 
gems, and to the fact that the police 
and private detectives had failed to find 
any trace of it. 

Nanette gazed wistfully at the 
amount. With her father’s savings al- 
most gone, twenty-five thousand dollars 
seemed a great deal.of money. If she 
could lay her hands on such a sum the 
evil day when she would have to tell 
her father that they were penniless 
could be postponed for several years, 
perhaps indefinitely. It would enable 
her to start a paying business or enter 
a profession. She knew she had both 
ability and energy, and all she needed 
was a start. Besides, there was some- 
thing tantalizing in the idea of recover- 
ing a stolen necklace of such great 
value. The exploits of great detectives 
had always fascinated Nanette. With 
the assistance of Bert Randall, son of 
the district attorney, she had studied 
their methods. On a few occasions she 
had even tried to put them into practice. 

She smiled resignedly as she con- 
fessed she could scarcely hope to suc- 
ceed where the astutest detectives in 
the city had failed. The big reward 
was quite beyond her grasp. 

With a little yawn she dropped the 
newspaper and started toward her bed- 
room. At the door she checked her- 
self, then stood tense, listening. The 
telephone was ringing, and suddenly she 
remembered the wooden leg. With a 
premonitory tingle running down her 
spine, she hastened to the little stand 
in the corner and picked up the instru- 
ment. 
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“Hello,” she said, trying to speak in 
level tones. 

The answering voice, though evi- 
dently excited, had an immediately 
quieting effect on her nerves. She -recog- 
nized it as Bert Randall’s and felt in- 
stantly relieved. For a moment she had 
feared that the late caller might be 
some one else—the police, for instance. 
Her father’s fantastic remark about a 
mystery connected with the wooden leg 
had come back to her the instant the 
telephone rang. 

“Nanette!” Bert’s voice shook a trifle. 
“I know this is an otttrageous time to 
be calling you up, but there’s something 
I must ask you. You'll think it a 
deucedly strange question, too. Was 
your father out this evening?” 

Nanette started so violently that the 
telephone almost dropped from her 
hand. 

“That is a rather strange question, 
isn’t it?’ she managed to say. “Why 
do you want to know, Bert?” ; 

“Can’t tell you over the telephone. 
Will explain to-morrow. I must know 
at once whether your father was out 
this evening.” 

She hesitated, her imaginatton pic- 
turing him standing breathless ‘at the 
other end of the line waiting for her 
answer. She had often been tempted 
to take Bert Randall into her confidence 
with regard to her father, but she had 
kept putting it off, and the matter was 
one which demanded the whole truth 
or nothing. 

“T didn’t see him go out,” she said 
veraciously, “and I’m sure he is sleeping 
now.” 

“Wish you would make sure, Nan- 
ette. It’s very important.” 

Deeply puzzled and not a little 
troubled, she put down the telephone 
and hesitated, standing where the elec- 
tric light fell on her slim, graceful figure 
and touched her chestnut hair with 
streaks of gold. Then she slipped 
silently to the door of her father’s bed- 
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room. In a minute she returned and 
picked up the telephone. 

“Dad is sleeping like a top,” she an- 
nounced. “What’s it all about, Bert? 
I’m just dying of curiosity.” 

Bert’s tones indicated immense relief 
as he said something about a mistake 
and a remarkable coincidence, adding 
that he was in a great hurry and could 
not prolong the conversation. For a 
full minute after the connection had 
been severed, Nanette remained as if 
rooted to the spot. Bert’s voice, when 
he inquired about her father, had 
sounded as if it were a matter of grave 
importance. What could it mean? 
Though. impetuous. in his love making, 
Bert was usually a calm and _ level- 
headed young man, as well as a great 
help to his father in the latter’s crim- 
inal investigations. Nanette could only 
surmise that something of tremendous 
importance must have happened. 

Her thoughts flew back to the absurd 
trophy her father had brought home. 
It seemed incredible, yet he must have 
been correct in his conjecture that a 
mystery of some kind was connected 
with the wooden leg. The thought stag- 
gered her imagination, but she was 
forced to the conclusion that Bert’s 
strange behavior was in some manner 
related to the artificial limb. 

The idea was at once thrilling and 
disturbing. The prospect of adventure 
appealed to a strain of recklessness in 
her nature, but her concern for her 
father had a sobering effect. Unless 
her instincts wére deceiving her, his 
mania for pilfering had this time led 
him into an ambush of mystery and 
hidden danger. Bert’s excited voice 
was still echoing in her ears, and her 
own vague forbodings filled her with 
disquieting imaginings. Gnomes of 
mystery and intrigue were flitting about 
the object she had just hidden in the 
basement. She looked uneasily about 
the room, straining her ears to catch 
unfamiliar sounds which she told her- 
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self could exist only in her imagina- 
tion. . 
Then, as she stood at the window of 
her bedroom, rebuking herself for per- 
mitting wild fancies to disturb her, a 
sound came that instantly intensified 
her alertness. It was slight and fur- 
tive, and she would not have heard it 
but for the surrounding stillness and 
her overwrought senses. It was a 
gentle, intermittent scraping, and she 
had a vague impression that some one 
was forcing a window. 

She moved a few steps toward the 
door. .The servants had retired long 
ago, and her father and herself were the 
only other occupants of the private resi- 
dence in which they lived. She moved 
a little nearer the door, then stood 
breathless and rigid, having a hazy im- 
pression that the intruder was now in- 
side the house. Footsteps, stealthy and 
catlike, were approaching, though she 
could not tell from which direction they 
were coming. 

For a few moments her mind whirled 
dizzily. She recalled her father’s sus- 
picion that he had been seen by the 
owner of the wooden leg. He was 
always imagining that he was being 
followed by the victims of his petty 
filchings, but perhaps this. time—— 

Resolutely she crossed the room and 
opened the door which led into the hall. 
Her hand touched a switch, and, as light 
flooded the hall, she found herself star- 
ing intently at the knob on the door to 
the vestibule. 

It was turning—turning slowly and 
noiselessly, as if manipulated by an in- 
visible hand. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BEARDED MAN. 


NCH by inch the door came open. 
Nanette, standing motionless, while 
her eyes moved slowly from the floor 
upward, saw a lean, short figure in a 
gray ulster, then a bearded face and a 
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pair of piercing eyes, partly shaded by 
the brim of a soft hat. 

Her mind worked swiftly. The 
man’s stealthy entrance and the cold 
light that gleamed in his sharp eyes 
warned her that she was facing a situa- 
tion that would test her mental agility 
to the utmost. 

Now the intruder saw her. For a 
moment he seemed startled, then the 
bearded lips parted in an affable smile 
and a humorous twinkle replaced the 
hard light in his eyes. Nanette, scruti- 
nizing him closely, was not deceived for 
an instant; his change of expression did 
not seem genuine. 

“Good evening,” he said pleasantly, 
stepping into the room and closing the 
door behind him. “Hope you don’t 
mind my intruding.” 

“Your entrance is a trifle uncere- 
monious,” remarked Nanette coldly. 

“Sorry; I really couldn’t help it. 
There are times when one can’t be too 
particular, you know. [I'll cut my visit 
just as short as possible.” 

Nanette, irritated by his brazenness 
and the smirk on his lips, regarded him 
frigidly. He was looking about him out 
of the corners of his eyes, as if to make 
sure that they were alone. 

“Then suppose you come to the 
point?” she suggested. 

“In a moment.” His eyes traveled 
up and down her trim figure. “It’s al- 
most two,” he pointed out. “Rather 
late for a charming young lady to be 
up.” 

“I hope you didn’t take the trouble of 
breaking into a strange house just to 
tell me the time.” 

“Oh, no.” He shrugged carelessly. 
“T was waiting outside until I thought 
everybody would be in bed. Didn’t 
want to disturb, you see.” 

“How thoughtful!” 

“All I wanted was a certain article, 
which I had reason to believe was 
brought into this house about midnight 
by a tall gentleman dressed in topcoat 
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and silk hat. My intention was to 
search for it without disturbing any 
* one.” 

Nanette stiffened, though her face 
showed no trace of the tension she felt. 
For once her father had been right; 
the owner of the wooden leg had traced 
him to the house and was now here to 
claim his property. 

“A certain article?” she repeated. 

The bearded man nodded. ‘A long, 
narrow parcel, wrapped in brown 
paper.” 

“How absurd!” she exclaimed. She 
could not admit the parcel was in the 
house without exposing her father as 
a confirmed kleptomaniac. She glanced 
uneasily in the direction of his room, 
hoping their voices would not awaken 
him. In the next instant she felt an 
impulse to laugh, as she recalled that 
the reason for Bert’s excitement and 
the bearded man’s unceremonious en- 
trance was nothing but a_ battered 
wooden leg. “You’re quite mistaken,” 
she added. “The article you are look- 
ing for is not here.” 

The.man looked at her sharply, and 
she thought some of his former suavity 
was leaving him. 

“I’m not mistaken,” he declared with 
emphasis. “I saw the silk-hatted gentle- 
man enter this house about two hours 
ago and he did not come out again. [’ll 
trouble you for that parcel, if you 
please. Or, perhaps, you prefer that I 
call in the police and have them recover 
my property.” 

Nanette’s lips curled slightly as she 
sensed a challenge in the statement. 
“As you wish,” she said coldly, 
shrewdly guessing that her caller had 
no intention of summoning the police. 
“There is the telephone.” 

Nanette did not waver, but she suf- 
fered a few breathless moments. Per- 
haps she had been too bold in accept- 
ing the bearded man’s challenge. Yet 





her visitor, with a glint of unwilling ad- 
miration in his eyes, did not move. 
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“You're a very clever young lady,” 
he told her, and this time she detected 
a threatening note in his voice. “Just 
the same, I don’t intend to leave. this 
house without the thing I came for. 
Come now,” he ‘went on cajolingly, “the 
article can be of no value to you, and 
you are taking desperate chances in re- 
fusing to give it up.” 

“Desperate chances?” He had spoken 
the words with such sinister emphasis 
that she unconsciously repeated them. 

“You are involving yourself in a mat- 
ter that you had better stay out of,” he 
told her impressively. ‘Take my ad- 
vice and give up the parcel.” 

“All this sounds very mysterious,” 
she murmured. “What’s in the parcel ?” 

He came a step closer to where she 
stood. “I think you know. You and 
the silk-hatted gentleman have had 
plenty of time to open it and see. 
Knowing what it contains, you must 
realize that the thing can be of no 
earthly value to you.” He looked nerv- 
ously at his watch. “Quick, please. 
I’m in a hurry.” 

She was in a quandary. There was 
an air of grim intentness about the 
stranger that testified he -was deter- 
mined to have his way. If she acceded, 
her father would be disgraced for life. 
If she refused the bearded man would 
undoubtedly take drastic measures. 
Even while she hesitated she saw his 
hand dart to his hip pocket and come 
out with a pistol. 

“T’ll stand for no more fooling,” he 
brusquely told her, and the barrel of 
the weapon gleamed viciously in the 
electric light as he pointed it at her. 
“T’ll give you exactly sixty seconds to 
hand me my parcel.” 

She held herself erect, dimly won- 
déring why she felt no fear. Then her 
lips started to twitch. ’ 

“You can’t frighten me by pointing a 
pistol at me,” she told him, “because I 
know you won’t shoot.” 

“T won't, eh?” He fairly snarled out 
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“If you think that, you’re 
most serious mistake you 


the words. 
making the 
ever made.” 

He made 
the weapon, but she smiled trium- 


an ominous gesture with 


phantly. “You won’t,” she repeated. 
“Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that I know something about your 
bundle, don’t you think I would take 
pains to hide it in a safe place? You 
seem desperately determined to recover 
it, so you are not likely to kill the one 
person who knows where it is.” 

The baffled look on his face told her 


that she had fired the verbal shot with ' 


a true aim. But his discomfiture lasted 
only a few moments. Muttering some- 
thing under his breath, he turned 
abruptly and opened a door. After a 
glance into the room beyond he closed 
it and opened another. Instantly a soft 
snoring became audible. Nanette felt a 
sudden tightening at the throat as he 
fumbled for the light switch. In a mo- 
ment he had found it, and she sped up 
behind him as the lights went on. 
Brent was sleeping peacefully, and 
the smile on his Jips hinted that he was 
having pleasant dreams. After a quick 
glance at the sleeper, the bearded man 
looked into Nanette’s white face. 
“Your father, I suppose,” he said 
with a sneer. “I can’t imagine what 
he’s up to. Men of his class don’t 
usually go around stealing other 
people’s bundles. Not that it makes 
any difference.” The blue steel of the 
pistol gleamed in the electric light as 
he pointed it at the man on the bed. 
“If the package isn’t in my hands 
within sixty seconds your father wi-. be 
a dead man. Now, maybe, I have con- 
vinced you that I mean business.” 
Nanette caught her breath sharply. 
She glanced at the man’s face. He was 
smiling, but the smile frightened her. 
“If I give it to you,” she asked, “will 
you promise not to tell?” 
He laughed unpleasantly. “My prom- 
ise wouldn’t be any good, but I assure 
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you I haven’t any interest in this mat- 
ter beyond getting my property back.” 

She turned and ran swiftly down the 
basement stairs. It took her less than 
a minute to extricate the wooden limb 
from its hiding place. Holding it at 
arm’s length, as if half afraid of it, she 
regarded it with an awed expression. 
Bert’s strange behavior and the bearded 
man’s cryptic warning seemed to invest 
the crude appliance with a quality of 
tragic-mystery. 

Scarcely knowing what she was do- 
ing, she shook it energetically. It gave 
forth not the slightest sound. Evi- 
dently the wood was solid, nor had she 
any clear reason for supposing that it 
was otherwise. She ran her fingers 
over the rough surface, exploring it 
inch by inch, but she could see nothing 
out of the ordinary. To all appearances 
the object was a wooden leg and noth- 
ing else. Finally, not daring to delay 
longer, she hastened upstairs. 

The bearded man chuckled elatedly 
as she handed him the wooden. limb. 
After scrutinizing it carefully he con- 
cealed it under his coat, then put the 
pistol in his pocket. All at once his 
face grew hard and threatening. His 
eyes glinted suspiciously as he turned 
to Nanette. 

“I'd like to know why your father 
went out of his way to steal an old 
wooden leg,” he said tensely. “He 
surely couldn’t know——” 

He paused, and the unfinished sen- 
tence added to her bewilderment. But 
once more his expression frightened 
her, and she had no time to ponder the 
significance of his words. Her quick 
intuition enabled her to guess what was 
going on-in his mind. Doubtless he 
feared that her father had penetrated 
the mystery that seemed wrapped about 
the artificial limb. There was a cruel 
and calculating gleam in his eyes that 
appalled her. 

“Father is a kleptomaniac,” she ex- 
plained in low tones. 
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The man gave her a searching look. 
“Oh,” he murmured, evidently reas- 
sured. “That explains. Kleptomaniac, 
eh? Bad habit! I don’t suppose you 
care to have this—er, eccentricity of 
your father’s become known?” 

“Naturally not.” 

“Thought so. In that case, the sooner 
you forget what has happened to-night 
the better it will be for both of you. 
That’s all.” 

He-gave her a warning look, then 
withdrew. As soon as she heard the 





outer door close behind him, Nariette 


drew herself up. The mystery sur- 
rounding the wooden leg appealed tan- 
talizingly to her imagination. There 
was something peculiarly intriguing 
about it, On the table lay the news- 
paper which she had been reading just 
before Bert called up, and mechanically 
her eyes sought the headlines announc- 
ing the reward offered for the return 
of the Vandeever necklace. She gave 
them scarcely a glance; the mystery of 
the wooden leg seemed deeper and more 
alluring. And not only was her curi- 
osity piqued, but she felt mortified as 
well, at the thought that the bearded 
man had outwitted her. 

Barely a minute had passed since he 
left her, and, as she hastened-to the 
window, she heard his quick steps on 
the sidewalk. Resentment and reckless 
impulses stirred within her. An au- 
dacious smile curled her lips. With a 
toss of the head she ran from the room, 
wriggled into a long black coat, put a 
small toque on her head, and rushed out 
on the sidewalk, just in time to see the 
bearded man turn a corner. 


CHAPTER III. 
A LEG FOR A LEG. 


AFTER following a twisting course 
for ‘about half an hour, the 


stranger slowed down his steps in front 
of a large, dilapidated frame house, 
in a section of the city given over to 
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small shops and squalid tenements. 

Nanette dodged quickly into a doorway, 

from which she could watch the man’s 

movements without running the risk, 
of being seen by him. 

Cautiously she looked out from her 
retreat. The man’s figure was dimly 
silhouetted in the wan moonlight. He 
was looking to right and left, as if to 
make sure hé had not been followed. 
The street was quiet at that early hour 
and not a pedestrian or a vehicle was 
in sight. After a final glance about 
him, he walked around the side of the 
house, disappearing toward the rear. 

Nanette glided after him, knowing 
that the slightest slip of her foot might 
betray her to the bearded man. Bert 
Randall had given her numerous 
pointers on the art of shadowing a 
person, and now this training stood her 
in good stead. The man she was fol- 
lowing had stopped in front of one of 
the windows, and she heard a faint 
sound which suggested that he was 
manipulating the fastenings. Clinging 
to the shadow line of the house, Nan- 
ette tiptoed forward warily. Gingerly, 
as if fearing that he might disturb the 
occupants of the ramshackle dwelling, 
the man raised the window sash, stood 
in a listening attitude for a few mo- 
ments, then crawled over the sill and 
disappeared within. 

In the next instant Nanette was 
creeping forward. She reached the 
window through which the man had 
just passed. The interior was dark, but 
a tiny circle of light, flitting hither and 
thither, told her the bearded man was 
lighting his way with an electric torch. 
A door opened and closed and the dart- 
ing gleam disappeared from view. Her 
quarry had entered one of the other 
rooms. In a moment Nanette had 
swung herself over the window sill and 
started in pursuit. Noiselessly she 
opened the door, standing with her back 
to it while she looked up and down a 
narrow hall. At the farther end a skip- 
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ping point of light showed her where 
the bearded man was. 

She felt a twinge of misgiving. The 
house was very still and the man’s sur- 
reptitious movements hinted at evil, but 
she could not turn back now. The mys- 
tery exerted an irresistible appeal upon 
her, and the danger only strengthened 
her determination to unravel it. Now 
the jogging gleam was moving up the 
stairs, and again she crept forward, 
reaching the top of the stairs just as the 
man paused outside a door at the end 
of the hall. 

For a moment she crouched behind 
the stairway post and watched the 
bearded man as he reached out his hand 
and clutched the doorknob. Slowly, 
inch by inch, as if anxious not to 
awaken some one sleeping inside, he 
pushed the door open. As he disap- 
peared from view, Nanette glided for- 
ward and stepped into the space be- 
tween the wall and the partly open 
door. She looked through the narrow 
opening, and what she saw sent a tingle 
of apprehension running down her 
spine. 

The electric torch was focussed on 
the sallow and shrunken features of an 
old man. He was sleeping, with arms 
folded across his chest, and the tattered 
coverlet rose and fell with his irregular 
breathing. Evidently the opening of 
the door had disturbed him, for he 
stirred uneasily. The bearded man, 
standing only a few feet away, was 
gazing at the sleeper with such intensity 
that, for a time, Nanette wondered if 
she were about to witness a crime. But, 
after a little, he lowered the flash light 
and started to turn away from the bed. 

In the same instant.the bed creaked, 
as if the sleeper had abruptly awak- 
ened. The bearded man muttered a 
curse, and instantly the electric light 
was extinguished. Nanette, straining 


her eyes against the darkness, could see 
nothing, but a succession of quick 
sounds hinted that a struggle was going 
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on between the intruder and the man 
on the bed. She had an impulse to 
rush forward, but she remembered she 
was unarmed and felt the bearded man 
would not hesitate to use his pistol. 
She could accomplish nothing by rush- 
ing blindly into danger. 

The sounds had ceased, and now a 
sickeningly sweetish odor drifted 
through the air. Nanette stood tense. 

“Chloroform!” she thought. Every- 
thing was so still that she could hear 
her own quick intakes of breath, and 
the only perceptible thing in the silence 
and darkness was the cloying odor of 
the chloroform. Curiously enough, the 
realization that the bearded man was 
rendering his victim senseless had a 
quieting effect on Nanette. It suggested 
that he had no-intention of seriously 
harming the man on the bed, but was 
merely incapacitating him, so that he 
could proceed with his purpose without 
interference. 

Steps sounded, and again the electric 
gleam appeared. It moved slowly over 
the walls and floor, revealing the 
squalor of the room, with its dilapidated 
furniture, before it paused on a chair 
near the bed. Evidently the bearded 
man had found the object of his search. 

Nanette’s eyes opened wide. Out- 
lined against the small sphere of light 
was a wooden leg. It lay across the. 
seat of the chair and doubtless belonged 
to the man on the bed. Nanette could 
not see clearly, but she thought the 
wooden limb looked exactly like the one 
her father had brought home. The 
frayed leather straps and the dented 
and weather-beaten appearance of the 
wood made the resemblance complete. 
It seemed rather odd, but she had no 
time to, think about it, for just then the 
bearded man did something that vastly 
increased her bewilderment. 

Unbuttoning his long gray coat, he 
took out the artificial limb which he 
had forced Nanette to surrender and 
substituted it for the one lying across 
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the chair, putting the latter inside his 
coat. Nanette stared in amazement. 
The exchange meant nothing to her, 
except that in the morning the old man 
on the bed would strap on a wooden 
leg not his own, but one that looked 
exactly like the one he had been wear- 
ing. The bearded man’s conduct 
seemed utterly aimless; yet his errand 
appeared to have been accomplished 
with the substitution of one wooden leg 
for another, for now he extinguished 
the flash light and moved abruptly 
toward the door, behind which Nanette 
stood. Im a moment he had passed 
through, pullling the door to behind 
him, and she was glad that the dark- 
ness was too thick to permit him to 
see her. 

He disappeared down the hall, 
chuckling elate@ly to himself. Nanette 
felt a momentary impulse to follow, but 
she resisted it. Though the man’s con- 
duet had been inexplicable, she still 
thought the wooden leg he had left be- 
hind him was the center of the mystery. 
She remembered-with what grim insist- 
ence he had fofced her to surrender it, 
as if a matter of gravest importance 
hinged on the wooden leg. For a time 
she had vaguely suspected that it was 
hollow and that something of great 
value was concealed within it. Nothing 
else had seemed to explain why the 
man was so desperately anxious to get 
it back, but his subsequent conduct had 
completely upset that theory. His ac- 
tion in leaving the leg on the chair in 





» the place of the one he had taken with 


him did not seem to accord with the idea 
that it contained something valuable. 
But neither, as far as Nanette could see, 
did it suggest anything else. The sub- 
stitution of one wooden leg for another 
seemed utterly meaningless. 

She opened the door again, deciding 
that as soon as the old man had recov- 
ered from the effects of the chloroform 
she would tell him what had happened 
and see if he thad any solution to offer. 
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She groped about in the dark till she 
found the window. Raising it, she was 
inhaling deeply of the crisp night air 
when suddenly a slight sound caused 
her to start. The next moment a light 
appeared, and then some one spoke. 

“Stay right where you are, youhg 
lady !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
JONAS WIGGS AWAKES. 


SHE stood still. The interruption had 
been so abrupt that it took Nanette 
completely by surprise. She whirled 
around. The old man was sitting up- 
right in bed. He had scarcely removed 
his hand from the electric push button 
on the wall before he thrust it under 
the pillow and drew out an automatic. 
He regarded her sneeringly as he 
pointed the pistol at her. 
“Didn’t think I’d wake up so soon, 


eh?” His eyes were still a trifle bleary 


from the effects of the chloroform, and 
the hand in which he held the pistol 
shook a little. “Don’t movea step un- 
less you want me to plug you. You and 
I are going to have an understanding.” 

A gloating grin wrinkled his leather- 
hued face, with its sharply protuberant 
nose and small, greedy eyes. Nanette 
guessed that his quick recovery was due 
to the fact that the bearded man had 
given him only a few whiffs of the 
chloroform. With his bald head, 
scrawny throat, and flannel nightshirt, 
he presented a picture so lydicrous that 
she was forced to smile, despite the 
menacing pistol he was pointing. 

“Laugh all you want to,” he told her. 
“You won’t think it so funny when I 
hand you over to the police. Guess 
you’re wishing now that you had given 
me a little more chloroform. There’s 
a lot of life in my old body yet. Any- 
how, you would never have found what 
you came for.” 

He gave a short, cackling laugh. 
Nanette regarded him through narrow- 
ing lids. 
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“You aren’t the first one that’s tried 
- it,” he told her. “Every one of ’em 
has gone away empty-handed. Old 
Jonas Wiggs is too much for ’em, even 
if he is shy a leg and a few teeth: Ha, 
ha!” - 

His words prompted her to glance at 
the wooden limb lying across the choir, 
and with an effort she pulled herself to- 
gether. 

“You’re mistaken, Mr. Wiggs,” she 
told him. “I don’t know what you are 
talking about, but I didn’t come here to 
find anything, and I’m not a bit afraid 
of the police. You see,’”” and, slurring 
certain details, she began to recite the 
events that had followed the bearded 
man’s appearance at her home. 

Old Jonas Wiggs looked queerly at 
the wooden leg, then reached out an 
arm and picked it up. He scrutinized it 
carefully, then laughed contemptuously. 

“Expect me to swallow a yarn like 
that?” he demanded. “It’s fishy from 
beginning to end. Old Jonas Wiggs 
isn’t a fool. Anyhow, will you please 
tell me why anybody should take the 
trouble to swap wooden légs with me?” 

Nanette was baffled by his question, 
and her face showed it. She did not 
wonder that her story had impressed 
him as wildly improbable. Why, in- 
deed, had the bearded man taken Jonas 
Wiggs’ wooden leg and left another in 
its place? The question seemed un- 
answerable, 

“T guess I ought to know my own 
leg,” Wiggs muttered, giving the limb a 
_ final glance before he put it down. 
“You'll have to think up a better fib, 
miss.” 

She looked speechless into his face. 
His small, near-sighted eyes were study- 
ing her narrowly, and slowly the gloat- 
ing smile faded from his lips. She had 
a vague notion that Wiggs was revising 
his first impression of her. 

“Say,” he muttered at last, “you don’t 
look like the other ones that have come 
here to snoop. Who are you, anyhow, 

4D—ps 


and what’s your game? Better speak 
u gt 

“I have already told you the truth,” 
Nanette declared, trying to speak 
calmly. 

His lips curled in derision and at the 
same time he made a threatening mo- 
tien with the pistol. “You'll tell me all 
about it before you get away from 
here.” He then added suspiciously: 
“Maybe you’re a detective?” 

She laughed, as if the question were 
utterly preposterous. Meanwhile her 
perplexity grew apace. The suspicion 
that she might be a detective seemed to 
have given the old man a great deal of 
uneasiness, and she could not under- 
stand it. Neither could she compre- 
hend his allusion to people who had 
come to his house to “snoop.” She 
glanced at the wooden leg and felt as 
if she were hemmed in on all sides by 
enigmas and perplexities. Suddenly 
Wiggs pointed the pistol to a corner of 
the room. 

“Get back there,” he sharply com- 
manded. 

There was nothing to do but obey, 
and Nanette crossed the floor. In the 
corner was a small closet, and Wiggs 
instructed her to step in and close the 
door. She did as he directed, mean- 
while trying to decide on a course of 
action. Her cramped position was be- 
coming distressing, when at length 
Wiggs told her to come out. 

He had dressed while she was in the 
closet and now was sitting on the edge 
of the bed, strapping on the wooden 
leg. Beside him, within easy reach, lay 
his pistol. When finally the limb was 
firmly adjusted, he picked up a heavy 
walking stick with one hand and the 
weapon with the other, then hobbled 
toward her. : 

“Made up your mind to talk yet?” he 
demanded in squeaky tones. His near- 
sighted, red-lidded eyes impress her 
unpleasantly. 

“IT have told you all there is to tell,” 
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she insisted, gazing fixedly at the 
wooden stump attached to his knee. 
Her head was swimming with a multi- 
tude of questions and surmises. 

The cripple chuckled disdainfully and 
she felt his dim eyes were exploring her 
mind. His face, with its expression of 
sly cunning, made her uneasy, but she 
tried not to. show it, and her courage 
was kept up by the instinctive knowl- 
edge that he feared her just as much as 
she feared him. 

“I don’t quite know how to dope you 
out,” he told her, and she noticed a hesi- 
tancy in his tones, as if his reading of 
her face had partly mollified him. 
“Maybe you're telling me the truth and 
maybe you’ve been pumping me full of 
lies. Anyhow fm 

She was utterly unprepared for the 
swift movement that followed. Lean- 
ing against the wall, the cripple quickly 
raised his walking stick. She shrank 
away, but the cane described a half 
circle in the air, then she felt a stinging 
blow back of the ear and, with senses 
reeling, she collapsed in the chair be- 
hind her. 

The blow had only stunned her, and 
soon she opened her eyes again. Her 
first impression was that her hands and 
feet had been tied during the brief in- 








‘terval of unconsciousness. The cripple 


was seated on the edge of the bed re- 
garding her with an expression of 
mingled satisfaction and doubt. 

“You can holler if you like,” he told 
her. “Nobody would hear you. I 
don’t mean to let you out of here till 
you’ve given an account of yourself.” 

She gazed dully at the wooden stump 
attached to his knee. It was the crux 
of the mystery, she knew, and yet she 
could not imagine what relation it could 
bear to the night’s amazing happenings. 
A faint shimmer outside the window 
told her dawn was near. 

“Take your time,” Wiggs went on 
sarcastically. ‘A few hours more or 
less don’t make much difference, but, 
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before you get out of here I want to 
know whether you are a detective or 
one of the other ones.” 

With that he rose and hobbled out 
of the room. Nanette’s mind worked 
quickly. Who had he meant by “the 
other ones,” and what, was the reason 
for his evident fear of detectives? She 
looked down at the cords that held her 
hands and ankles. They were tightly 
applied, and yet she had a feeling that 
the knots had been tied by inexpert 
hands. She looked around the squalid 
room. What little she had seen of the 
house had given her the impression that 
it was quite large and in a crumbling 
condition, and evidently Wiggs occu- 
pied it alone. 

She strained at the cords, meanwhile 
glancing out the window. Across a 
narrow court was the murky wall of a 
factory building, with iron shutters be- 
fore the windows. She was wondering 
how she might make her escape, when 
the door opened and the cripple entered 
and placed food before her. Without 
speaking he released her hands, then 
took his pistol from his pocket and, sit- 
ting on the edge of the bed, watched her 
while she nibbled at the unsavory food. 
With her feet tied, she was still inca- 
pacitated for action and made no re- 
sistance. After the unsatisfactory meal 
was finished, he once more tied the 
cords around her wrists. Then he 
switched off the lights and left her 
alone. 

The hours dragged. It was a gray, 
dismal day with a fine drizzle in the 
air. Shortly after noon the cripple re- 
turned with more food, and again he 
sat peering at her in a calculating way 
while she ate sparingly of the un- 
palatable dishes, telling herself that she 
must keep up her strength. She did 
not see him again until after dark, when 
he brought her another meal and sub- 
jected her to another long, silent scru- 
tiny. His mute espionage was begin- 
ning to exert a disturbing effect upon 
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her, and she drew a long breath of re- 
lief when the door closed behind him. 

Again she was alone, pondering the 
strange situation, but now her perplex- 
ity was clouded by a sense of uneasi- 
ness. The cripple evidently feared her 
for some reason afid was keeping her 
under restraint, while deciding what to 
do with her. It «was also plain that 
he hoped to get some important infor- 
mation from her. Thoughts of her 
father, who must be worried because of 
her absence, were another disturbing 
factor. She had no hope of being res- 
cued from her predicament, for no one 
would think of looking for her in the 
cripple’s house. She had blundered into 
a perilous situation, and to no purpose 
at all. Even if she should succeed in 
untangling the riddle of the wooden leg, 
probably little would be gained by it. 

Then her thoughts turned to Bert 
Randall, and she wondered whether he 
would learn of her absence and make 
an effort to find her. His question over 
the telephone had suggested that he was 
in touch with one of the angles of the 
mystery surrounding the artificial limb. 

She drew herself erect in the chair, 
unconsciously straining at the cords. 
Her wrist watch showed a few minutes 
after nine. Again she tugged at the 
cords around her wrists. She had al- 
ready observed that they were clumsily 
tied, and she felt a little thrill of elation 
as one of the knots began to give. 

She struggled patiently, her strength 
and courage buoyed up by the realiza- 
tion that the knots were gradually yield- 
ing to her efforts. A staccato tap-tap 
sounded in the distance, and she stopped 
suddenly. The taps drew nearer, and 
now she knew that they were produced 
by the cripple’s cane and wooden leg. 
The sounds approached her door, and 
she leaned back against the chair and 
assumed a dejected and listless attitude. 
But evidently Wiggs did not mean to 
pay her a visit, for he passed her door 
and moved down the hall. 


Again she tugged at the knots. A 
cry of joy trembled on her lips as one of 
them came apart. Quickly she un- 
tangled the others, and now it was a 
small matter to release her feet. She 
rose stiffly from the chair, stretching 
her numb and aching limbs, then moved 
to the door and softly opened it. The 
hall was dimly lighted, and at the 
farther end sounded a measured tap- 
ping. In the surrounding stillness there 
was something weird about the 
rhythmic sounds. It exerted a peculiar 
fascination upon her. 

She hesitated, tossed her head a little, 


then glided silently in the direction _ 


whence the sounds came. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GLEAMING TRAIL. 


SHE did not know why, but as she 

noiselessly sped down the hall she 
had an odd impression that the mysteri- 
ous events revolving around the wooden 
leg were coming to a climax. It seemed 
as though the constant tap-tap, growing 
more distinct as she quickened her 
steps, was striking a sinister note 
through the silence. 

She came to a stairway, and on the 
floor above she heard the clack of the 
wooden leg and cane. She ran up the 
steps, then paused. There was no light, 
and she stared bewilderedly into the 
darkness. The sounds had abruptly 
ceased and the cripple seemed to have 
melted away in the shadows. She stood 
irresolute, wondering what course to 
pursue, straining her ears for sounds, 


‘ when she saw something that drew a 


murmur of surprise from her lips. 
Something glowed in the darkness. 
Here and there, down the length of the 
hall, .were tiny dots of shimmering 
light that made a faintly gleaming trail 
from one end of the corridor to the 
other. Marveling, she advanced a few 
steps. The little points of light, dis- 
tributed at intervals of three or four 
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feet, glimmered so faintly that they 
would not have been perceptible if the 





surrounding darkness had been less in 


tense. Dazedly, wondering what it 
might mean, she stepped down the hall, 
guided by the pale and ghostly sheen. 

The glimmering trail stopped in front 
of a door. She opened it. Dots of wan 
light extended diagonally across the 
floor, and she followed them until she 
brought up against a fireplace. Then 
she looked back at the gleaming track 
behind her, so faint that there seemed 
to be something unreal and illusory be- 
hind it. What could it mean? It was 
the strangest thing she had ever seen. 
Was it possible that 

Her thoughts, flitting aimlessly along 
the shimmering trail, went back to the 
wooden leg. She could see no connec- 
tion between the mysterious light and 
the artificial limb, and yet she sensed 
there must be one. It was the tap-tap 
of the wooden leg that had led her to 
the trail of light. It was bafflingly 
strange, and yet-—— 

She fumbled with her hands along the 
fireplace. A suspicion so startling and 
incomprehensible that she felt a little 
dazed as she contemplated it was shoot- 
ing in and out of her mind. She stepped 
aside from the fireplace and groped 
along the wall. Her hand touched a 
switch, and light appeared on the in- 
stant, blotting eut the wanly gleaming 
trail. 

She stared fixedly at the fireplace. It 
was there the trail ended, and dimly 
she sensed a hidden significance in the 
fact. Her mind was not working 
clearly, but she felt that somewhere 
there must be a continuation of the line 
of shining dots. Mechanically, scarcely 
knowing what she was doing, she ran 
her hands along the wooden framework 
of the fireplace. 

Suddenly she paused, a curious ten- 
sion stealing over her. It might have 
been only her imagination, but she 
fancied that faint sounds were drift- 
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ing through the door she had left open 
behind her. She had a momentary im- 
pression that some one was coming up 
the stairs, and she wondered whether 
another person was following the glim- 
mering trail. After a moment of in- 
tense listening she decided she had been 
mistaken. Her overwrought senses 
were no longer to be trusted. Again 
her fingers glided up and down the 
woodwork at the point where the trail 
ended, and all at once a gasp of amaze- 
ment fell from her lips: 

Her hand touched a slight protuber- 
ance in the wood. She pressed it, then 
stared in wide-eyed amazement as, with 
a faintly whirring sound, the entire 
framework surrounding the fireplace 
started to turn outward. Evidently the 
whole thing revolved on an axis, and the 
mechanism was manipulated by press- 
ing the little knob she had accidentally 
found. She reflected, as dazedly she 
watched the ponderous swing of the 
frame, that she would never have 
thought of looking for a secret open- 
irig in that particular place but for the 
circumstance that the trail of light 
ended just there. 

Now the frame had swung all the 
way back and before her eyes was an 
aperture extending in a perpendicular 
course. She - stepped through the 
opening, and her feet touched the bot- 
tom rung of a ladder. Again, as she 
started to descend, she thought she 
heard stealthy footsteps in the hall, but 
she was too excited to give the impres- 
sion a second thought. Down and down 
she went, feeling as if she were de- 
scending into a bottomless abyss, but 
finally she felt solid ground under her 
feet. Again she stood in darkness, but 
straight . ahead of her something 
gleamed wanly in the gloom. It was 
the trail again! She hurried forward, 
the dank and oppressive air in the nar- 
row passage indicating that she was in 
an underground compartment. 

The trail ended at a door. She 
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paused, trying to still the tumultuous 
beating of her heart, then closed her 
fingers around the knob and softly 
turned it. She pushed the door open. 
It turned on its hinges without making 
the slightest sound. She was in a low- 
ceiled, narrow room, and a small elec- 
tric bulb shone at the farther side. 
Cautiously she stepped forward, but she 
had taken only a few steps when she 
came to an abrupt halt. 

Chuckling gently to himself, Wiggs 
was standing befare an open safe. He 
was gazing absorbedly at an object 
which he held in his hands. Nanette, 
looking at it from a distance, was held 
momentarily spellbound by its flash and 
glitter. Things swam in confusion be- 
fore her eyes. She remembered the de- 
scription she had read of the Vandeever 
necklace, and a startling suspicion en- 
tered her mind. 

Steadying herself,she tiptoed forward. 
On the floor at Wiggs’ feet lay his auto- 
matic, and her eyes moved calculatingly 
from the jewels to the weapon. The 
cripple seemed completely engrossed in 
contemplation of the necklace and was 
oblivious to everything else. Very cau- 
tiously she crept forward, knowing that 
the slightest sound would betray her. 
Now she was at the cripple’s back, 
stooping and reaching for the auto- 
matic. The jewels seemed to have en- 
thralled his senses. She made a quick 
motion, and the weapon was in her 
hand. 

She retreated a step. A furtive sound 
from behind caused her to prick up her 
ears. She turned, stood irresolute for a 
moment, then glided swiftly to one of 
the dark corners of the room. Then 
she waited breathlessly, all her senses 
on the alert. 

The door was turning. Her dim im- 
pression had been correct, ther; an- 
other person beside herself *had been 
following the gleaming trail. Slowly 


the door came open. A figure appeared 
and moved silently across the floor. 
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At a glance she recognized the 
bearded man. 

Peering out from her dark corner 
she saw him advance swiftly upon the 
cripple, who still had eyes for nothing 
but the jewels. She was about to cry 
out, but it was too late. The bearded 
man swung out his arm, and with a dull 
thud an object descended on the crip- 
ple’s head. Then Jonas Wiggs reeled to 
the floor and lay inert. 

Through the blur before her eyes, 
Nanette’ saw the bearded man pick up 
the necklace that had dropped from 
Wiggs’ hand as he fell. Then, with a 
chuckle of elation, he turned to the open 
safe. She drew a moist palm across her 
forehead. For a few moments she hesi- 
tated, then darted noiselessly to the 
door. A backward glance assured her 
that the bearded man had neither heard 
nor seen her. She found the ladder and 
started swiftf¥ upward. Reaching the 
top, she stepped through the opening. 
Her hand went tremblingly over the 
spot where she had found the knob that 
controlled the mechanism. Again she 
pressed it and smiled triumphantly, as 
the frame swung into place. 

The bearded man was a prisoner. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NAN’S NUMBER. 


OMEBODY ought to pin a medal 
on you, Nan,” declared Bert Ran- 
dall, when they were alone in his 
father’s office the following day. 
“Thanks to you, the Vandeever neck- 
lace has been recovered, and one of the 
slickest diamond thieves in the country 
is behind iron bars. There’s a reward 
of twenty-five thousand dollars coming 
to you, though I don’t suppose a little 
thing like that means much to you.” 
Nanette made a gesture of complete 
indifference, though she felt as if a cer- 
tain check, whicheshe had received that 
morning, must be burning holes in the 
lining of her bag. 








“Even now I don’t quite see how it 
happened,” she confessed. “When you 
called me up last night——” 

Bert’s twinkling brown eyes gave her 
a queer look. “I don’t suppose you ever 
heard of Paddy Ricketts. He’s one of 
the smoothest crooks in the country and 
slippery as an eel. He had been away 
from town for some time, and when he 
showed up about a week ago the police 
knew at once that he was out after 
big game. When the Vandeever neck- 
lace disappeared, they were sure he had 
stolen it. They were wrong there, 
though. Whoever stole it, Ricketts was 
not the man. He was out after bigger 
game.” 

“Bigger game?” echoed Nanette. 

Bert nodded. “Ricketts is no piker. 
I’ve been on his trail ever since he 
struck town. Last night I saw him 
carrying a bundle in a way that looked 
suspicious, though I céetdn’t see why 
a slick crook like Ricketts should carry 
his swag so openly. I followed him and 
had the surprise of my life when I saw 
a man who resembled your father fol- 
low Ricketts into a drug store and take 
the bundle away from him. I didn’t 
know what to make of it. I made all 
sorts of crazy guesses. I even sus- 
pected that the man who looked like 
your father was acting as a stall for 
Ricketts.” 

“How absurd!” exclaimed Nanette. 

“But what was I to think? Anyway, 
I didn’t feel safe until I had called you 
up and satisfied myself I had been mis- 
taken. In the meantime, what with the 
shock and surprise and all, I had com- 
pletely lost Ricketts’ trail.” 

Nanette repressed a smile. 
what about Wiggs?” 

“Wiggs has been carrying on a flour- 
ishing trade in stolen goods for years. 
He is known to the police as one of the 
shrewdest ‘fences’ in the country. 


“But 


They have raided his place several 
times, but he had the swag so carefully 
hidden that they never got the goods on 
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him. Théy suspected there was a secret 
hiding place somewhere about the 
house, but they were never able to find 
it.” 

“No wonder,” murmured Nanette. 
She herself would never have found it, 
she knew, if the gleaming trail had not 
guided her. 

“Well, Ricketts happened to learn 
that a great quantity of stolen goods 
was stored in Wiggs’ house, including 
the Vandeever necklace. Most of it 
was to have been smuggled out of the 
country to-morrow, on a steamer bound 
for a South American port, and Ric- 
ketts began to scheme how he might lay 
his hands on it. He had to act quickly, 
for in another day it would have been 
too late. He could get into Wiggs’ 
house easily enough, for the old man 
knew that the stuff was so securely hid- 
den that he had taken no special pre- 
cautions against burglars, but to find 
the swag was a different matter. Three 
times he got into the house and followed 
Wiggs about at a safe distance, hoping 
the old man would lead him to the hid- 
ing place, but Wiggs gave him the slip 
each time.” ' 

Nanette nodded thoughtfully as she 
remembered what an excellent exit the 
revolving frame afforded. 

“Then it occurred to Ricketts that he 
ought to be able to devise a way where- 
by Wiggs would leave a trail behind 
him when he went to his safe,” Bert 
went on. “His mind conceived a bril- 
liant idea. He got a-wooden leg that 
resembled Wiggs’ in every particular. 
Then he consulted a mechanic—a friend 
of his—and they invented a contrivance 
to be inserted in the lower end of the 
leg, which would release minute par- 
ticles of matter at every few steps. 
They loaded the contrivance with phos- 
phorus—a simple compound made up of 
glycerine, Fuller’s earth, and a couple 
of minor chemicals. The phosphorus 
would glow in the dark, leaving a trail 
behind Wiggs wherever he went. Be- 














In the Wooden Leg 


ing near-sighted, Wiggs was not likely 
to notice it, even if he should happen to 
look back. After that, all Ricketts had 
to do was to slip into Wiggs’ house at 
night and make the substitution, and 
then return the following night and lie 
in wait until the cripple should have 
occasion to go to his safe. It was a 
beautiful scheme and would probably 
have succeeded if a certain very clever 
young lady hadn’t stepped in and 
spoiled it.” 

Nanette looked smilingly into his 
face. She understood why the bearded 
man had been so desperately anxious to 
recover the wooden leg, for it would 
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have taken some time to duplicate the 
contrivance, and in another day it would 
have been too late. She glanced happily 
at the bag, containing the check Van- 
deever had given her. 

“What I don’t understand,” said 
Bert, eying her quizzically, “is how you 
happened to get mixed up init.” . 

Nanette’s face sobered instantly. “Is 
it necessary to tell?” she inquired. 

Bert regarded her in silence for a few 


moments. His face wrinkled into a 
grin. 
“You bet it isn’t,” he declared. 


“You’re entitled to your little secret, 
Nan.” 


-——— Sean 


FRENCH SCIENTISTS HELP POLICE 


FPORGERS will have still more difficulty in escaping justice than they have 
at present if the system of identifying handwriting recently worked out 


in France is all its inventor claims for it. 


Doctor Locard, director of the tech- 


nical police laboratory at Lyons, is sponsor of the new system. Mathematical 
diagrams classifying numerically the differences in the formation of letters and 
the up and down strokes of handwriting illustrate graphically the divergences 


between genuine and forged signatures. 


While Doctor Locard has been studying in Lyons, Doctor D. Bayles, in Paris, 
has been specializing on the examination of the pores of human beings and 
has had great success in convincing the police authorities that persons may be 


identified by the pores of their skin. 


imprint of part of his left forearm on a jewelry case. 


Only a short time ago a burglar left the 


With others of criminal 


record this man was arrested on suspicion. 
Doctor Bayles was called to the assistance of the police and took a print 


of the left forearms of the suspects. 


By comparing the positions 


‘2 the pores 


on the several prints the scientist was able to identify the person probably guilty. 


Then the police concentrated their efforts on this man. 


Confronted with Doc- 


tor Bayles’ evidence the burglar broke down and confessed his guilt. 





AMA 
INNOCENT MAN CONVICTED OF MURDER 


HAVING protested his innocence for almost fifteen years, during which time 

he was branded a murderer and held in prison in Geneva, Switzerland, 
a young man named Hirschbrunner has been cleared at last by- the confession 
of the real murderer, ; 

The crime for which Hirschbrunner was sentenced to life imprisonment 
was committed in 1906. In May of that year a popular ball was held at Soleure. 
The following morning the body of a young Swiss girl who had been strangled 
was found in the waiting room of the railroad station at Soleure. She had 


been seen last at the ball with a young man in the costume of a peasant woman. 
Unfortunately the costume Hirschbrunner had worn at the masquerade agreed 
with the description of the garb of the girl’s companion, and Hirschbrunner 
was convicted on circumstantial evidence. 

He is to be released soon. 








Mysterious Drugs Which Deal Death 
& J, R. Russell 





I -Mercury 


OM the earliest times the 

poisonous properties of some 

of the salts of mercury have 

been recognized. The Egyp- 
tians were acquainted with the per- 
chloride, or corrosive sublimate, as were 
also the Greeks and the Arabians, who 
attributed to it miraculous powers. By 
the Romans it was called hydrargyrus, 
or “water silver,” and by the alchemists 
it was known as mercury, after the god 
Mercurius, the messenger of Jupiter. 
The fluid metal had a great fascination 
for the old alchemists, who confidently 
hoped that it would aid them in their 
search for the Philosopher’s Stone, 
which was to turn all metals into gold. 
This idea they obtained from the well- 
known phenomenon of the fusion, or 
amalgamation, which takes place when 
pure mercury comes in contact with 
pure gold. 

But it is not with mercury as an ar- 
cheologic object that we have to deal. 
Toward the end of the twelfth dynasty 
corrosive sublimate was used by the 
Egyptian monarchs as a poison, and 
traces of the drug have been found in 
the bodies of mummies. These are 


probably the earliest examples of the 
poisonous action of corrosive sublimate. 

In Great Britain we do not find any- 
thing like an important case of poison- 
ing with this dangerous substance till 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 


in the reign of King James the First. 
The unfortunate knight was killed with 
corrosive sublimate after a succession 
of other poisons, including crushed 
spiders, had been tried on him without 
effect. 

The metal mercury is found in nature 
in its pure state, as well as in combina- 
tion with silver and gold. In the 
Pyrenees and the Ural mountains there 
are wells of mercury, which has only to 
be collected in wash-leather bags and 
dispatched to the nearest market; but 
by far the most general source of the 
supply of the useful metal is from the 
mineral cinnabar, or sulphate of mer- 
cury, which is found in enormous quan- 
tities at Almaden, in Spain, and at Idria, 
in Illyria. China, Peru, Mexico, 
Borneo, and California also possess cin- 
nabar mines. 

Extraction of the metal from the cin- 
nabar is by the very simple process 
of heating the metal in closed vessels, 
or closed furnaces, and passing the 
vapor into receivers, where the pure 
metal condenses without the least dif- 
ficulty, and is collected in bottles for the 
market. From this metal corrosive 
sublimate is made, either by treating the 
metal with the gas chlorine, or by heat- 
ing together common salt and the sul- 
phate of mercury. The mercuric chlo- 
ride sublimes—that is, passes off in 
vapor—and then cools as a solid, and 
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sodium sulphate remains behind in the 
vessel, The deadly drug is usually seen 
as a white powder or as very heavy 
crystalline masses. It is very readily 
dissolved in water. 

Corrosive sublimate has a very acrid, 
metallic taste, and it is difficult to imag- 
ine how a poisonous dose could be swal- 
lowed without the victim being instantly 
aware of it. The symptoms which fol- 
low its administration come on in a few 
minutes. There is the coppery taste in 
the mouth, which rapidly descends to 
the stomach, and then turns into a feel- 
ing of burning. During the action of 
swallowing there is a painful constric- 
tion of the throat which almost suffo- 
cates the patient, then a violent pain is 
felt in the abdomen, which is increased 
by the slightest pressure. Nausea and 
frequent retching of white strings fol- 
low. The countenance is sometimes 
swollen and flushed, and at other times 
pale and anxious. The pulse is small, 
frequent, and irregular, and at times 
almost imperceptible during the parox- 
ysms of pain. The corrosive sublimate 
is a violent irritant, and the patient’s 
mouth looks as if it had been treated 
with caustic, the tongue being shriveled 
and the lips swollen and white. Death 
is usually preceded by convulsions and 
coma. 

.Only those who have seen a post- 
mortem examination on the body of a 
person who had succumbed to sublimate 
poisoning can have any idea of the rav- 
ages which this powerful irritant com- 
mits. Almost the whole of the lining 
membrane of the stomach and intestines 
is destroyed, forming, in many cases, 
one vast wound; yet, strange to say, 
there have only been two cases in which 
the wall of the stomach has been per- 
forated by the action of the poison. 

In acute cases death usually super- 
venes in from one to five days, but it 
may take place sooner or later than 
this. In the record case for shortness 


of time, the man lived for half an hour 
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only, after taking the poison, while 
cases in which the victim has lived in 
agony for twelve and fourteen days are 
also on the black book of this poison. 

The smallest dose that has destroyed 
life is two and a half grains, and it is 
probable that anything over three grains 
would kill an adult. 

Antidotes to be administered immedi- 
ately in a case of poisoning by means 
of corrosive sublimate are, fortunately, 
those which are to be found in every 
household. The first thing to do is to 
give the whites of several eggs, raw, 
to drink; and then administer eggs and 
milk in liberal quantities. 

Everything possible should be done 
to get the poison eut of the stomach, 
and a medical man would promptly use 
the stomach pump. : Stimulants may 
then be given, and the first grave dan- 
ger then averted; but there is always 
the danger of the patient succumbing 
later to constriction of the cesophagus, 
caused by the irritant or to ulcers in the 
stomach set up by the poison. 

There are several other methods of 
poisoning by this drug, for application 
of it to a raw surface, or even to the 
skin, may cause it to be absorbed into 
the system and bring about death. 
From the external application of cor- 
rosive sublimate only one criminal trial 
has been held. 

A quack doctor practicing in the vil- 
lages around Hampshire, England, was 
waited on by a man who had a large 
ulcer on his face. The ulcer was really 
due to a malignant tumor, but a quack 
doctor, Crook, promised to cure him 
telling him that he would suffer acute 
pain for several days and then be well 
for the rest of his life. The man con- 
sented, and Crook applied a quantity 
of corrosive sublimate to the wound. 
He was quite right as to the first part 
of his statement, for the man suffered 
agonies for three days, and then died 
with all the symptoms of mercurial poi- 
soning. At the post-mortem examina- 
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tion the inside of the stomach was 
found inflamed, just as if the man had 
swallowed the drug, and distinct traces 
of corrosive sublimate were found in 
the tumor. This led to Doctor Crook 
making his appearance in the dock at 
the Winchester Lent Assizes of 1859 on 
a charge of manslaughter. The evi- 
dence was conclusive, and the doctor 
was sent to prison for a long term, to 
give him an opportunity to repent of his 
presumption in treating cases without 
adequate knowledge. 

Poisoning may also occur through the 
unbroken skin, for in 1864 two brothers 
died from the effects of applying cor- 
rosive sublimate to the legs. They lin- 
gered for eleven days and five days re- 
spectively, and post-mortem appear- 
ances were similar to those in cases in 
which the drug had been swallowed. 
It is also reported that corrosive sub- 
limate was used by the secret poisoners 
to prepare gloves, socks, and other poi- 
soned garments which they presented to 
their victims. 

There is another preparation of mer- 
cury which has been used for criminal 
purposes, and which, unfortunately, is 
not difficult to obtain even by children. 
That is ammoniated mercury, or white 
precipitate. This is a white’ powder 
which does not dissolve in water. It is 
frequently used as an application for 
ringworm and other diseases. Curi- 
ously enough, most of the attempts to 
poison with this substance have been 
made by children. In 1873 a boy of 
twelve was convicted of an attempt to 
murder his schoolmaster with this sub- 
stance, which he administered in medi- 
cine. 

The intended victim noticed the dif- 
ference in the taste and at once took 
a strong emetic, which saved his life. 
Analysis showed that the bottle of medi- 
cine contained a quantity of white pre- 
cipitate. ae 

Four years previously a girl was con- 
victed at Manchester of attempting to 
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poison her father with the same salt, 
which she gave to him in milk. Again 
the taste showed that all was not right, 
and a doctor arrived in time to save the 
man. 

If not detected in time white precipi- 
tate is almost as virulent a poison as 
corrosive sublimate, but being insoluble 
in water or alcohol, it does not enter 
the system so rapidly, and thus gives 
time for prompt action. The symptoms 
of poisoning with white precipitate are 
the same as those of corrosive sublimate 
poisoning, with the exception that the 
skin of the mouth and throat is not af- 
fected. Emetics and white of egg’are 
the antidotes. 

There remains yet another salt of 
mercury which has been used with mur- 
derous intent, and which, unfortunately, 
fulfilled its purpose only too well, and 
gave rise to one of the most remark- 
able trials on record—cyanide of mer- 
cury. The drug is rare and is not used 
in medicine, though in some of the arts 
it has its use. It is made by treating 
metallic mercury with a stream of 
cyanogen, or by the action of silver 
cyanide on a weaker salt of mercury. 
The poisonous effect of the drug would 
be cyanide poisoning, and not mercury 
poisoning, but on account of the peculi- 
arity of the case it must be included. 

In November, 1898, a prominent 
member of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club in New York, by name Henry C. 
Barnett, received an anonymous gift*of 
a bottle of Kutnow’s powder. A few 
days later he was attacked with a touch 
of diphtheria, but a very light one. 
He left his bed rather sooner than he 
should and fell down dead from what 
appeared to be heart failure. There-is 
no doubt that he took a dose out of the 
bottle of Kutnow’s powder before he 
died. The bottle of powder was exam- 
ined, when it was found that the pow- 
der had been mixed with cyanide of 
mercury. 

Shortly before Christmas in the same 
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year, Mr. Cornish, the athletic director 
of the Knickerbocker Club, received a 
present anonymously of a bottle of 
bromo seltzer. A week later he took 
both presents to the house of his aunt, 
Mrs. Adams, and gave them to his 
cousin, Mrs. Rogers. Next day Mrs. 
Adams had a headache, and Mrs. 
Rogers suggested some bromo seltzer, 
which Mr. Cornish, who was in the 
house, mixed for her and gave to her. 
Mrs. Adams immediately exclaimed, 
“How bitter it is!’ In a few minutes 
she collapsed, and died shortly after. 
The post-mortem showed that the 
lady had died from cyanide poisoning, 
and an analysis of the bromo seltzer 
proved that it had been. mixed with 
cyanide of mercury. The police sus- 
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pected a Mr. R. B. Molineux, who was 
a member of the Knickerbocker Club. 

Twice Molineux was arrested on sus- 
picion and twice liberated, but he was 
arrested a third time and brought to 
trial on November 14, 1899. The trial 
lasted for three months, and in the end 
he was found guilty of murder. Shortly 
after his condemnation an application 
was made for a new trial, and it was 
granted, at which he was acquitted on a 
technical point. 

In the whole history of poisoning 
there have only been four fatal cases 
of death from the use of cyanide of 
mercury, namely, three suicides, and 
the murder of Mrs. Adams, for the 
death of Mr. Barnett was not directly 
due to the poison. 
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HOMESICK INVENTOR RETURNS TO PRISON 


ON’T shoot! I’m coming down,” was the reply an astonished guard heard 
when he challenged a man stealing over the wall into the Wisconsin State 
prison yard one dark night. The intruder descended a well-made ladder he 
had hooked to the top of the wall and then made his identity known to the 
guard. The midnight visitor was William Chowski, fifty-five years old, a former 
convict at the institution. Chowski, who had been very reluctant to leave the 
prison at the end of a long term for burglary, was homesick and had returned 
to the place where lie had spent so many years of his life. 
While incarcerated, Chowski devoted his spare time to the invention of 
a “perpetual-motion” machine. Most of his savings—he had earned two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in the prison—were spent after his release in an effort 
to perfect his plans for the machine. Some of his time was given to devising 
a way to get back into the prison, for he made the rope ladder and also a set 
of wire keys that would open almost every door in the penal buildings at Waupen. 
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INTERCEPTED LETTER GIVES CLEW TO CROOK 


ROADWAY” de Santo is languishing in prison because “Speed” Tartora, 
his pal, serving a term in Sing Sing, was too loquacious. In a letter he 
tried to smuggle out of Sing Sing to De Santo, who was not under arrest at 
that time, Speed referred in unmistakable terms to a “job” in which both men 
had participated. ; 
“Say, Broadway,” he wrote, “let me know if you was identified by the 
three Jews that we stuck up.” 
The letter was intercepted; the “three Jews” were located, and they iden- 
tified Broadway as one of their assailants. De Santo was convicted of the 


holdup and sent to a cell for two years and eight months. 
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_» Albert Alwing 


Author of ‘‘Jest and Tragedy,’ etc. 


R the twentieth time that 
morning—or was it, perhaps, 
the fortieth ?—Brandon’s eyes 


peered out between the steel, 


bars of the paying-teller’s cage and 
caught the outlines of a man’s figure 
on the sidewalk. He was an ordinary- 
looking man, short, black-mustached, 
rather sharp-featured, and he wore a 
brown derby and a suit of inconspicu- 
ous gray, and there was no apparent 
reason for Brandon’s interest in him. 
A check was pushed across the 
marble slab by a frail little woman out- 
side his cage, and Brandon came out of 
his abstraction and cast an expert 
glance at the little slip of paper. It 
called for only nine dollars, a sum as 
paltry and insignificant as the tense- 
faced and poorly garbed woman at the 
window looked, but Brandon instinc- 
tively felt that to her it meant a great 
deal. _Twice he counted the bills he 
handed her, as bank employees always 
do, and then he counted them a third 
time, for he felt that to-day he could 
not rely on the sense of figures that 
usually guarded him against mistakes. 
The woman walked away, and again 
Brandon’s eyes peered between the steel 
bars to the man on the sidewalk. Just 
now he was standing outside the door, 
which was level with the street, and it 
seemed to Brandon that his alert eyes 
and keen jaw. were leveled directly at 
his cage. He imagined he saw some- 


thing taunting in the man’s face, some- 
thing menacing and inexorable. And 
then, as he had done many times before 
that morning, Brandon told himself that 
private detectives look just like that. 

The reflection made him wince. He 
glanced uneasily about his cage, for of 
a sudden he felt as if some one had 
stepped up behind him and tapped him 
on the shoulder, but all he saw was 
neatly arranged piles of bank notes. All 
at once he discovered that he had ac- 
quired an intense loathing for them. 
The orderly tiers of clean, crisp bills 
seemed to convey a sly reminder that 
the world in general and his wife in 
particular must soon know that he was 
a thief. 

“Thief!” Brandon repeated the word 
half aloud, as he had done many times 
in the past few weeks. The sound of 
it gave him a curious sense of self-tor- 
ture. 

Another depositor stepped up to the 
cage and presentéd a check. - Brandon 
glanced at the amount and the signa- 
ture. As he riffled the crackling and 
crinkling bills between his fingers, he 
felt as though a voice were whispering 
the word “Thief!” in his ear. Nerv- 
ously he glanced toward the sidewalk 
to see if the black-mustached man was 
still there. He was not in sight just 
then, but Brandon caught a look of 
perplexity in the face of the man who 
had presented the check. 

















His Silent Partner. 


Then he knew he had been on the 
point of making another blunder. He 
had made several in the past few weeks, 
though fortunately all of them had 
been adjusted easily. He glanced again 
at the check. It called for seventy-five 
dollars, but Brandon had been in the 
act of counting out nine hundred and 
eighty dollars and forty cents. 

Nine hundred and eighty dollars and 
forty cents! Those figures had hounded 
him for weeks. At times it seemed as 
if it were the only group of figures his 
mind could grasp. 

Quickly he corrected his mistake, and 
again his eyes peered between the steel 
bars. The man shifted his position and 
was not looking at the bank now, but 
stood facing the street. Brandon per- 
ceived a sinister hint even in the angle 
of the figure as it leaned slightly over 
the umbrella. Perhaps the detective, 
for such he seemed beyond a shadow 
of doubt, was only waiting a more 
favorable opportunity for placing him 
under arrest. Or had he decided to 
delay until the luncheon hour? 

There was no one at his window now, 
and he glanced at the clock on the wall. 
It was eleven-twenty, and in forty min- 
utes he would step out of the bank, as 
he had done every day for the past fif- 
teen years, to get his lunch. But this 
time he probably would not be per- 
mitted to reach the little lunch room in 
the next block. The black-mustached 
man 

Again he recoiled slightly, with a 
vague feeling that some one had 
touched his shoulder. But he was alone 
in the cage. The other clerks. were 
busy and were not even looking in his 
direction. 

He gazed stolidly at the piles of bank 
notes. He wished now that\he had told 
his wife sooner. It would have been 
better than that she should learn from 
the police about the difference of nine 
hundred and eighty dollars and forty 
cents between his cash and the amount 
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on the books. Of course they had dis- 
covered that the accounts had been sys- 
tematically falsified, little by little, for 
several months—ever since his wife 
was seized with that long illness. Bran- 
don had done it so deftly that he had 
not thought that even the sharp eyes of 
Wilkins, the bookkeeper, would catch 
the false entries he had made at night 
when he returned to the bank on the 
pretext of having unfinished work to 
attend to. But evidently his crime had 
been discovered. The presence of the 
black-mustached man could mean noth- 
ing else. And now he would not even 
have a chance to explain to his wife, 
to break the news to her in his own way. 

Perhaps it was just as well that he 
had been found out. He felt he could 
endure no longer the dull pain of guilt 
that was stabbing something vital in 
him, killing him by slow degrees. The 
sooner the suspense was over, the better 
it would be for him. But he had meant 
to tell the pale little woman at home 
first and get her and the baby out of the 
city before the blow should fall. But 
then the baby had been taken sick, too 
—and when a baby hovers between life 
and death a man can’t tell his wife that 
he is a thief, 

He started violently. For a moment 
he did not know what had happened. 
His eyes had been far away, glimpsing 
a woman with tear-stained face hud- 
dling over a sick baby. And then he 
had felt a sudden chill, and there had 
come a moment of awful anguish. 

The man had stepped inside the tank 
and was walking carelessly and with a 
swagger toward Brandon’s cage. He 
was coming forward slowly, and Bran- 
don felt like crying out to him to hurry, 
to end it quickly. But the man seemed 
intent upon prolonging his victim’s 
agony. 

Brandon’s fingers fumbled with the 
papers before him as if in search of 
something to strangle. He dared not 


look up. Presumably the black-mus- 
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tached man had gone around to the rear 
and would approach Brandon’s cage 
from behind. Already he fancied he 
could hear the clink of the -steel cuffs. 
If only something would happen to 
break the suspense! 

Some one slapped him on the back, 
and he felt as if every drop of blood 
had fled from his cheeks. 

“Brandon, old boy, it’s five minutes 
past twelve. Time you were going to 
lunch.” . 

It was Wilkins, the bookkeeper. 
Brandon often had envied him his abil- 
ity to forget his worries and responsi- 
bilities the mement the clock struck the 
luncheon hour or closing time. He cast 
a swift, searching glance at Wilkins’ 
face. If the bookkeeper were aware of 
Brandon’s defalcations, he was conceal- 
ing it very stccessfully. 

“That man—who is he?” demanded 
Brandon, pointing vaguely in the direc- 
tion where he had last seen the black- 
mustached one. 

Wilkins looked, but saw no one. 

“You mean the fellow who walked 
up to the counter a few seconds ago?” 
he asked. “A man in gray suit and 
brown derby and carrying an umbrella? 
Oh, yes, I happened to notice him, but 
he looked quite harmless. I don’t think 
he is going to blow us up. Lots of 
people come in here and write out 
checks to themselves and tear them up. 
They want to know how it feels to have 
money in the bank.” Wilkins laughed 
in his carefree way. 

Brandon glanced toward the street 
entrance, and again he caught a glimpse 
of the black-mustached man, now 
standing near the curb. 

“Guess I’ll skip lunch to-day,” he told 
Wilkins. “I.feel a—oh, just a bit out 
of sorts, you know.” 

He clung to his post; the thought 
that he must delay the crisis as long 
as possible now stood out clear among 
his jumble of fears. The other seized 
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him by the shoulder and turned him 
about. 

“Look here, man,” and Wilkins’ voice 
was deep and sympathetic. “I know all 
about your troubles at home—wife and 
baby sick, and alt that. But you must 
brace up, or—— Say, why don’t you 
ask the old man for a month’s vaca- 
tion ?” 

Brandon shook his head with an air 
of hopelessness. 

“The old man isn’t a bad sort,’’ Wil- 
kins wentyon. “He barks something 
fierce at times, but his heart is in the 
right place. Tell him your troubles, 
and he will do the decent thing.” 

Brandon’s eyes narrowed. There was 
something about Wilkins’ tones and the 
expression in his face that he did not 
quite understand. Was it possible, 
after all, that the bookkeeper knew? If 
so, why didn’t he come right out with 
it? He wished Wilkins wouldn’t look 
at him that way. They had worked 
together for many years, but he could 
not endure that searéhing glance much 
longer. While Wilkins continued to 
gaze at him, his aching eyes glimpsed 
only a row of figures—$980.40. He 
strove desperately to meet Wilkins’ gaze 
without faltering, but after a breathless 
moment that left him shivering, shak- 
ing, and beaten, he was forced to lower 
his eyes. 

Wilkins seized his arm. “Good 
heavens, man, what is the matter?” 

Brandon could not answer. He stag- 
gered dizzily from the cage. He must 
face the man on the street now, for 
each moment of delay meant a moment 
or torture. He-walked through the 
bank, unaware of friendly and sympa- 
thetic glances, and stepped out on. the 
sidewalk. 

But the black-mustached man was no 
longer in sight. Perhaps he was wait- 
ing around the corner, ready to click 
the handcuffs around his quarry’s 
wrists. To his surprise, Brandon was 
permitted to pass the corner unmolested. 
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Across the street was the lunch room he 
had been in the habit of frequenting, 
but he felt his remaifing minutes of 
liberty must be spent to better advan- 
tage. He must go home and tell his 
wife that he was a thief before she 
heard the news from other lips. 

He told Wilkins he had an errand 
uptown, to get away from the book- 
keeper, and soon he was on a car home- 
ward bound. He felt a sense of vague 
relief when he had satisfied himself that 
no one was following. Of course, he 
was to be arrested at his home and in 
the presence of his wife. That was a 
way those detectives had of emphasiz- 
ing the sting. But perhaps he would 
have time to explain first. 

She met him at the door, a pale and 
palpitant creature, with traces of tears 
at the fringes of her eyelids. She flung 
her arms around his neck and caressed 
him, but there was husk in-her throat, 
and she laughed and sobbed in a jumble 
of passions released. 

“Oh, John, John!” she murmured. “I 
knew you would come home. And I’m 
so happy! John, the doctor has been 
here, and he said the crisis is over and 
Helen will get well.” She nestled her 
head against his neck, and there were 
more sobs and more hysterical laughter. 
Gradually her excitement subsided, and 
she led him into a little bedroom. A 
child was sleeping there, her face white 
and worn, but the expression was peace- 
ful and the breathing regular. 

“She is going to get well, John,” 
whispered the woman gently. “And we 
are going to be so happy—aren’t we, 
John?” 

Suddenly, as she looked into his face, 
she shrank back with a gasp of alarm. 

“What has happened, John? You 


don’t look well. Anything wrong at the 
bank ?” 

“Of course not,” he assured her, forc- 
ing a laugh. 

“You have worried too much, you 
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poor boy! Come, you must have a little 
rest and then something good to eat.” 

She led him into their little sitting 
room, arranged the pillows on the 
couch, and urged him to lie dowg. 

“There’s nothing wrong with me, 
dear,” he protested gently. He stepped 
to the window and cast a long glance up 
and down the street. As yet the black- 
mustached man had not appeared. But 
he might come any moment, and in the 
meantime Brandon must hurry and tell 
his wife. 

He drew her to the couch, and they 
sat down. Her eyes sparkled happily 
through tears. 

“Dear,” he began, taking her hand in 
his. Then he fumbled for words that 
would not come. 

“Yes? Did you have something to 
tell me? A surprise, maybe? Oh, I 
think I can guess. Next Tuesday is our 
wedding anniversary, and you’ve——” 

“No, it isn’t that,” he interrupted 
quickly, feeling a sharp twinge as he 
looked into her eyes, bright with ten- 
derness and gladness. Something 
clutched wildly at his throat as he re- 
flected that the happiness he saw in her 
face, though freshly wrested from 
agony and tears, must be destroyed. “I 
am a thief!” he wanted to say, feeling 
that the ugly truth should be stated in 
the fewest possible words. Then he 
glanced into the street again, and he 
began caressing her hair. 

“Yes,” hoarsely, “there’s something I 
must tell you, dear.” He wished the 
fierce pounding of his blood would 
cease so that he might think clearly. 
“Something: ” But again he failed 
to muster the courage needed to shatter 
her fresh happiness. 

“Maybe you would rather not tell me 
now,” suggested his wife. “To-morrow 
will do just as well. And we are going 
to have many happy days after this.” 

He felt as if each word dealt a blow. 
“Yes, of course—many happy days— 
after this,” he mumbled mechanically. 
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And then he knew he could not tell her 
—not while she was so happy. 

“Oh, yes—to-morrow will do,” he 
managed to say. “It wasn’t anything 
of very great importance, anyhow. Just 
something I heard this morning.” 

His wife gave him a quick glance, 
then stepped lightly from the room, but 
she had barely left when he leaped up 
from the couch, 

“I must tell her!” he told himself 
with a groan. “I must—before he 
comes!” He sat down, trembling, and 
stared wildly at the wall. “I must—but 
I can’t—not while she is so happy.” 

He searched his mind for an alterna- 
tive. Flight? It was out of the ques- 
tion. Telling his wife that he had been 
given a six months’ vacation? It 
wouldn’t do, for he had no money. 

Then a fresh idea came to him. Per- 
haps Wilkins had been right; perhaps 
the black-mustached man was not a de- 
tective at all, but just a crack-brained 
crank. Maybe the shortage had not yet 
been discovered. Perhaps his imagina- 
tion, goaded by fears and anxieties, had 
pictured dangers where there were 
none. He clutched wildly at the hope 
that he had not yet been found out. 
His eyes ached, and he felt a throbbing 
pain in his head. His only clear 
thought was that if nothing happened 
during the afternoon he might conclude 
that his theft had not been discovered. 

The reflection soothed him only for a 
time. He could not hope to make the 
shortage good for at least six months, 
for he was deeply in debt, and his 
friends already had helped him as much 
as they could. In the meantime the 
false entries would remain on the books, 
where they might betray him any day, 
and his cash would still be short exactly 
nine hundred -and eighty dollars and 
forty cents. Further, he knew he would 
be unable to endure six months of 
nerve-racking suspense. He must do 
something—anything! — 

He said little while he and his wife 
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sat at their lancheon, and a little later 
he kissed her and started for the bank. 
An idea, one that had terrified him at 
first consideration, was slowly taking 
form in his mind. It was only a sense 
of utter despair and a realization that 
something must be done that enabled 
him to consider it seriously. During his 
protracted luncheon hour he had de- 
cided that anything was preferable to 
the agony of having to tell his wife that 
he was a thief. 

As he reached the bank he glanced 
nervously up and down the sidewalk, 
but the black-mustached man was no- 
where in sight. Probably Wilkins had 
been right, but Brandon meant to take 
warning from the scare he had received. 
The imaginary danger that had kept 
him in a state of fear all morning might 
return in real form at any time unless 
he acted quickly. Brandon, as he en- 
tered his cage, resolved to act that very 
night. 

He went through the afternoon in a 
curious half daze, but somehow he man- 
aged to make no mistakes. He gave 
monosyllabic answers to questions put 
to him, and he was aware that his fel- 
low workers and the customers re- 
garded him with concern. No doubt 
they thought he was brooding over his 
troubles at home. They little suspected 
what a tumult was going on in his mind, 
nor could they guess what strange emo- 
tions were surging within him. 

“Thief! Thief!” he kept saying to 
himself, and each time a hard, calculat- 
ing smile twitched at the corners of his 
lips. His guilt had seared deep into 
his consciousness, but now he told him- 
self that he might as well be brazen 
about it. Being already a thief in a 
small way, there was no reason why he 
should not go a step farther, especially 
if by doing so he could banish the fears 
that of late had tormented him. 

Toward closing time Wilkins entered 
his cage and placed a hand on his arm 
in a friendly manner. 
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“I’ve been thinking about you,” he 

began. “I know you're knee-deep in 
trouble. Why won’t you let me per- 
suade you to go to the old man and tell 
him all about it? Maybe he will help 
you.” 
’ Brandon pretended to consider the 
suggestion, but he laughed covertly as 
soon as Wilkins had stepped out. The 
idea of confiding in Fielding, the bank 
president, impressed him as grimly 
amusing. Fielding, with his strict con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, would 
promptly hand him over to the police 
if Brandon were to tell the truth. Wil- 
kins’ well-meant suggestion was sheer 
absurdity. Just as if a man of Field- 
ing’s type would: show any leniency 
toward a thief! 

Closing time came, and Brandon, as 
was his habit, gathered his remaining 
cash and stacked it inside the safe. It 
was near the end of the month, and as 
usual the bank had accumulated a large 
cash balance against the heavy pay-roll 
drafts that would be made in a few 
days. Before he closed the safe Bran- 
don gazed appraisingly at the tall tiers 
of bank notes. Burglars, he well knew, 
had mysterious ways of obtaining inside 
information about the places they in- 
tended to rob. It was conceivable that 
some safe breaker had learned that at 
this particular time the safe contained 
an unusually large amount of cash. 
Furthermore, the bank in which Bran- 
don worked had so far been fortunate 
in escaping the attentions of burglars, 
and its precautions and safety appli- 
ances were correspondingly neglected. 
If in the morning it should be discov- 
ered that the safe had been tampered 
with and that a large amount of cash 
had disappeared, the natural presump- 
tion would be that robbers ‘had visited 
the bank during the night. 

As he traveled homeward Brandon 
carefully worked out the details of his 
plan. He would return to the bank late 
in the evening, as he often had done 
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in the past. First he would cover up 
the falsified entries on the books, and 
already he had figured out a way of 
doing it safely and effectively. Then he 
would open the safe and take out a few 
thousand dollars, just enough to leave 
the impression that the burglers had 
been frightened while at work and fled 
before their task was finished, He 
knew the combination, and he was 
aware that some burglars have the 
knack of opening safes by listening to 
the falling of the tumblers. For the 
sake of realism he.would scratch the 
fastenings of one of the windows in the 
rear, scatter a few papers about, and 
upset one or two articles of furniture. 

Now and then he felt scruples, but he 
silenced them by telling himself stoutly 
that he was already a thief, and that 
his guilt would not be aggravated 
greatly by the deed he was about to 
commit. Besides, he was willing to go 
to any extremes rather than have his 
wife suffer the shock of learning that 
her husband was a criminal. 

He managed to keep up a steady flow 
of conversation at dinner, and he an- 
swered his wife’s questions with more 
animation than he had shown for a long 
time. 

“T left a little work unfinished at the 
office,” he told her when they got up 
from the table. His eyes traced a crack 
in the floor as he spoke. “Guess I'll run 
down and attend to it.” 

She protested that he was too tired, 
and that the work could wait, but he 
promised he would not stay long, and 
finally she consented. They parted with 
a kiss, and he observed that not in many 
weeks had he seen her so happy. 

Reaching the bank, he admitted him- 
self with the key he always carried. 
Softly, with the furtiveness of a pro- 
fessional housebreaker, he stepped to 
the safe and opened it. From one of 
the upper shelves he took down several 
books, selected one of them, and car- 
ried it to one of the desks. He switched 
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on a light over his head, found the pages 
containing the false entries, and bent 
over his task. In a few minutes now all 
traces of his crime would be obliterated 
in so far as his former doctoring of the 
books was concerned. The rest would 
not take long, and inside an hour he 
would be home with his wife, and a 
great weight would be lifted from his 
mind. 

Yet, despite the comforting reflection, 
he felt a nervousness for which he could 
not account. His hand shook so vio- 
lently that he had to wait until the 
tremors ceased. Then he gripped his 
pen again, and with great care made the 
required alterations. When he had fin- 
ished he gazed critically at his work and 
knew that it was well done. Finally 
he closed the book. ; 

Then fear gripped him, and at first 
he could not understand why. His shak- 
ing hand upset an ink bottle, splashing 
the black fluid over the desk. His knees 
swayed, and he felt a great weakness 
stealing over his body. He clutched at 
the desk for support. 

Then he listened, and as he listened 
his face grew whiter and a chill 
cramped his hands. He heard soft, cat- 
like footsteps that became more distinct 
with every moment. He reached out 
his hand—it required a tremendous ef- 
fort to make that hand obey his will 
—and switched off the light. 

Once more he strained his ears. The 
footsteps were coming from the rear, 
from the president’s room. He had an 
impulse to run, but a cold numbness 
had gripped his limbs. Narrow streaks 
of light flitted over the walls and the 
floor, indicating that the intruders were 
carrying an electric torch. He crouched 
behind the desk. 

Now he heard whispers, and in the 
fluttering light that occasionally swept 
the room he distinguished dimly the 
outlines of two men. He wondered if 


and unreasoning way he felt they were 
not. They were not approaching him, 
but were stealing toward the safe. He 
felt calmer for an instant, and then his 
thoughts whirled dizzily. 

“Safe blowers,” he mumbled, and 
then he stood very still, a thousand 
jumbled ideas shooting through his 
mind. He felt a wild impulse to laugh. 
Chance had come to his aid in an un- 
expected way. His whole plan was 
based on the possibility that burglars 
might enter the bank, and now that very 
thing had happened. The shortage 
would be covered up effectively, and he 
would not even have to turn a finger. 
The only difference was that an amount 
larger than Brandon had meant to take 
would be missing from the safe when 
it was opened in the morning. 

He felt a little calmer for an instant, 
and then his thoughts took a new turn. 
He scarcely understood his own mental 
and emotional processes, but suddenly 
he forgot that he was a thief and re- 
membered only that he was a trusted 
employee of the bank he had served for 
fifteen years. He had always given it 
the best that was in him, and had 
guarded its interests in every possible 
way. He steeled his nerves for action. 
There would be at least something that 
the little woman at home could be proud 
of. 

His hand fumbled along the wall. The 
intruders had now reached the safe, and 
he heard their mutters of amazement at 
finding the door open. Evidently they 
suspected a trap, for they seemed to 
hesitate. He found the button he had 
been fumbling for, and pressed it. It 
would bring the police in a few min- 
utes. But in the meantime he must act, 
for already the burglars seemed to have 
recovered from their surprise, and 
Brandon could see the electric torch 
exploring the interior from a drawer. 

He tiptoed to his desk and snatched a 
revolver from a drawer, then crawled 


they were detectives and if they had 
come to arrest him, though in a dull 
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were on their knees in front of the safe, 
hastily transferring bundles of bank 
notes to a suit case. Brandon ap- 
proached stealthily, rejoicing in a sense 
of coolness. His nerves had not been 
so steady in a week. He crept closer 
and closer until he could plainly dis- 
tinguish the two men in front of the 
safe. 

With his finger on the trigger, he 
sprang upon them, flinging himself 
upon the man at the left. But he had 
not been quick enough, for in an instant 
the other one sprang to his feet. The 
revolver was beaten from Brandon’s 
hand, and then came a sharp crack and 
a spurt of fire. He felt a sting in the 
shoulder, the objects about him took on 
a hundred dazzling hues that flared and 
zigzagged before his eyes, and then all 
became darkness. But before that mo- 


ment of oblivion he had glimpsed, in a 
sharp flash of light, the face of—the 
black-mustached man. 

When he opened his eyes he was sit- 
ting in an armchair in the president’s 


private office. Facing him, on the other 
side of the table, sat Fielding, | his 
usually hard face relaxed into a smile. 
A physician was examining Brandon’ s 
shoulder. 

“Not much more than a scratch,” he 
observed. “All it needs is a dressing.” 

Fielding asked him to wait for a few 
minutes, and the physician left the of- 
fice. Then the president rose and 
gripped Brandon’s hand. 

“T want to thank you for the big serv- 
ice you have done us to-night,” he said. 
“The safe contained an unusually large 
amount of cash.” 

Dimly Brandon was beginning to re- 
member what had happened. 

“The men were caught,” continued 
the president. “They had an electric 
motor and bit in their possession to drill 
the safe with, but it seems they found 
an-easier way to open it.” His forehead 
creased into a frown of perplexity, but 
his face brightened again. “Both of 


them were dangerous. characters and 
have police records. One of them, I 
understand, has been loafing about the - 


- bank lately.” 


” 


“Oh, yes, I noticed——” Brandon 
checked himself in time. “I didn’t have 
a good look at them, but I thought they ~ 
looked like desperadoes.” 

Thé president sat silent, regarding 
Brandon + with a strange expression. 
Something that Brandon had never seen 
there before twinkled in his eyes. 

“Brandon,” he said, seating himself 
again, “people think I am a hard man. 
I guess they are right. But I under- 
stand certain things. Once I was a poor 
man myself, and on one occasion 
But I won’t bore you with the story 
now. I'll only tell you that I have had 
certain truths drilled into me.” 

Brandon sat speechless while he lis- 
tened to the strange speech. 

“T heard about your wife and child 
being sick,’ Fielding went on. “I 
wanted to do something to help you.” 

“Then he doesn’t ‘know yet,” was 
Brandon’s thought. 

“T let the opportunity slip by,” con- 
tinued the president. “I did nothing to 
help you until it was.too late. At least, 
many people would say it was too late. 
I think differently. Brandon, I want to 
give you a little reward for what you 
have done to-night, and I also wish you 
would consider it a belated help in your 
difficulty.” 

Brandon was a little dazed. He 
fumbled vainly for words. He wished 
Fielding had not spoken so kindly; it 
only served to inflict a stronger sense of 
his guilt. 

“Here is a little check for you,” 
added Fielding after a tense silence, 
during which he looked strangely at the 
paying teller. “It isn’t a great sum, as 
you will see, bist I have also made ar- 
rangements for your promotion.” 

Brandon, mumbling incoherent 
thanks, put the check in his pocket. 
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Just at present he was too bewildered to 
look at it. 

“T guess that will be all, Brandon.” 
The president rose and extended his 
hand. “I only want you to understand 
in the future that you have a real friend 
in me.” 

Brandon remembered, as he dazedly 
stepped out of the office, that his ac- 
count was still short nine hundred and 
eighty dollars and forty cents. Ex- 
posure still threatened him. He had 
temporarily fergotten that he was a 
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thief, but now the realization once more 
stared him in the face. Disgrace, ar- 
rest, and conviction were inevitable un- 
less—— 

Suddenly he remembered the check. 
He stopped and took it from his pocket, 
and for a long time he stared in amaze- 
ment at the amount written on it: 

Nine hundred and eighty dollars and 
forty cents. ‘ 

Finally he looked up, a glimmer of 
vague understanding in his eyes. 

“Fielding knew!” he mumbled. 
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IDENTIFIED BY GUMS 


BECAUSE his gums are a peculiar color Gurney Hoover, a negro fugitive 

from justice, was taken into custody by Detective Reynolds of the New 
York homicide squad. In 1916, it is alleged, Hoover shot and killed another 
negro in Asheboro, North Carolina. Before he could be arrested Hoover fled . 
from the State and went to New York, where, under the alias of James Smith, 
he found employment and lived undisturbed until recently. 

Descriptions of the negro had been sent out by the Asheboro police de- 
partment, and in the bulletins the unusual color of Hoover’s gums had been 
emphasized. Detective Reynolds, after reading the netices, went on a still hunt 
for the alleged criminal. His suspicion centered on Hoover. So that he might 
be reasonably sure that he had found the right man, Detective Reynolds joked 
with Hoover until the negro smiled broadly. The gums above his teeth were 
revealed, and the detective arrested him. 

The prisoner denied at first that he had lived in Asheboro. A detective 
sent from the Southern city confirmed the New York sleuth’s identification, and 
extradition proceedings were begun immediately to return the accused man 
to North Carolina, 
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THE EMOTIONALLY DEFECTIVE CRIMINAL 


ACCORDIN G to Doctor Max G. Schlapp, professor of neuropathology in the 

medical school of the Postgraduate Hospital in New York, many con- 
victs, while adjudged sane, are really not responsible for their acts. Some of 
these criminals are of mentality below the normal, while others are emotionally 
defective. 

A disturbance of the chemical balance of the body may be the cause of the 
unstable emotions of some offenders and may account for their having com- 
mitted crimes. Insufficient or excess secretions of certain glands will cause 
unstable emotions. Doctor Schlapp holds that persons of this type who commit 
crimes should be treated as the sick are treated; that they should be given care- 
ful physical examinations, and every effort should be made to correct their de- 
ficiencies. He believes that if this were done, many criminals could be made 
over into law-abiding citizens. 
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%.Roy Vickers 


Author of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Rawton,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

WHEN her fiancé broke their engagement, Nadia Rendle suspects that David Glare, whom her 

father calls “The Stoat,” is at the bottom of the affair. Glare insists on marrying Nadia, and 
her father holds him responsible for the visit of Miriam Lind, the wife of Rendle’s lost partner in 
South America, whd disappeared. The woman’s demands for her husband’s share of the property 
are so heavy that Rendle tells Nadia it would almost bankrupt him to comply with them. At a 
dinner party Glare fights a duel with Walter Este over Nadia. Rendle orders Glare from the house 
and threatens to shoot him if he ever enters Redden, the Rendle estate, again. That night Nadia 
finds her father in the library with a pistol in his hand, and the Lind woman dead at his feet. 
Rendle tells her he saw the face of Glare, and thought he was shooting him. Glare then appears on 
the scene and gives Nadia the picture and passport of the dead woman, in exchange for her promise 
to marry him. Nadia hides the passport and picture with her old nurse, Mrs. Jarratt, while Glare 
explains to the police that Rendle shot the unknown woman for a burglar. Immediately after her 
marriage to Glare, Nadia escapes in a car and dashes over a cliff into the sea. She is rescued by a 
rich young lawyer, Ralph Brierly, and George Darrell, who were cruising in a motor boat. Nadia 
sees a picture of Miriam Lind on the wall of the cabin to which they take her, and Brierly tells her 
it is a photograph of his mother. Brierly decides to take Nadia to tewn, and establishes her in his 
own studio, until she.can get work. Glare, who learns of Nadia’s escape, decides to let her come 
to him, and contents himself for the present by giving the sheriff a false clew. Brierly then re- 
ceives a summons from his mother’s lawyers, who expjain her disappearance and recount the death 
of the unknown woman at the hands of Rendle. Briefly decides to go to Green Plains to investigate. 


Grace, Nadia’s maid, finds the picture and passport of the Lind woman in her mother’s, Mrs. Jar- 


ratt’s house, and at once'sets about to find the answer to the riddle. 


GLARE PERFECTS HIS PLAN. 
Xu7 HHEN Grace Jarratt returned, 
WwW, grim and silent as the grave. 

Mr. Rendle was not expected 
strength was returning. The doctor— 
himself a wedding guest—had given or- 
should be removed, and all the bride’s 
belongings stored away in her own 

“Any excitement might bring on a 
second stroke,” he said, “possibly a fa- 
dle of his daughter or her death.” 

While deft hands restored the recep- 
put away all the dainty belongings that 
her beloved mistress had scattered 
sheltered her. From music room to 
summer house Grace went, her eyes 


CHAPTER XXII. 

she found the great house 
to leave his room that day, though his 
ders that all traces of the bridal feast 
apartments. - 
tal one. Let nothing remind Mr. Ren- 
tion rooms to their usual order, Grace 
about the house which had so tenderly 
dimmed with tears. At last her search 


narrowed down to one flower-wreathed 
hat which Nadia had been accustomed 
to wear in the garden. 

“Would it be in here?” Grace asked 
herself doubtfully, pausing at the li- 
brary door, “I'd better just peep in.” 

She entered the room and closed the 
door behind her. Immediately she saw 
the garden hat, flung upon the top of a 
five-foot bookshelf, Yet she hesitated, 
looking round the room with a morbid 
curiosity. This’ was where the name- 
less woman had died. No, not nameless 
—she had been Miriam Lind. Grace’s 
lips formed the words noiselessly, yet 
she looked at the French windows, as 
if she could have been overheard. 
Others might know the secret of the 
buried passport, but, until Grace had 
discovered who they were, she would 
be dumb. 

She crossed the room and removed 
the hat. 

“It’s dusty, and no wonder!” she 
told herself. “Hello! How did my 
poor little lady do this?” 
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The remark was prompted by the 
sudden discovery of a hole in the crown 
of the hat. 

“There’s one on the other side, too,” 
said Grace to herself. “Now how could 
she come to poke a hole——” 

She broke off, as a sudden possibil- 
ity occurred to her. She picked up 
a chair and carried it to the side of 
the bookcase. Climbing onto the chair, 
she examined the wall at the point in 
front of which the hat had rested. 
There was a small hole in the plaster. 

“That’s funny,” she said at last. “I 
distinctly heard two shots at the time 
that burglar woman was killed, and 
Mr. Marples told me that I must, have 
imagined it, because it was proved at 
the inquest that Mr. Rendle had orly 
fired once. He said they had exam- 
ined the pistol and made sure. Now, 
if Mr. Rendle only fired once, the bul- 
let being in the poor woman, how did 
this other bullet get here? No use 
saying it might have been there before, 
because it couldn’t have been, else there 
wouldn’t have been this hole in the 
hat.” 

Giving way to sudden panic, Grace 
hurried from the quiet room. It had 
been a pleasant enough place once ; now 
it was full of mystery and dread, Grace 
shivered, but her brain was in a tumult. 

Two days later David Glare called, 
shortly after eleven, and was shown 
into the study, where Mr. Rendle had 
received his physician’s permission to 
sit, provided that he avoided all excite- 
ment. 

Grace, going about her work of clean- 
ing, saw him approach, as she stdod at 
the window of Nadia’s room. On the 
few occasions on which she had spoken 
to David Glare, she, too, had felt his 
strange, sinister magnetism. She had 
mistrusted him, feared him, but argued 
that, since Miss Nadia was going to 
marry him, she must be unjust in her 
dislike of him. But now 

“I know he’s a bad man, all right, 
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but I don’t know just how bad,” was 
her verdict, as he came up the drive. 
“He drove her to her death. I wonder 
what he knows?” 

It might not be difficult to find out. 

On a sudden impulse Grace slipped 
downstairs, out into the garden, and 
around to the side of the house. Cau- 
tiously she took up her position against 
the lace curtains of the library win- 
dows, taking care to stand so that the 
sun should not throw her silhouette 
on to the curtains. A tree screened her 
from casual observation from the house, 
had there been any one about to ob- 
serve her position. 

David Glare, she could hear, was 
making inquiries as to Mr. Rendle’s 
health, which did not interest her 
greatly. ; 

“I’m all right, Glare—good for an- 
other twenty years,” she heard him say, 
with a note of foolishness in his voice, 
that showed his brain to be already dis- 
integrating. “But you mustn’t excite 
me, Glare. Understand that! The doc- 
tor says I’m not to be excited.” 

Glare’s_ reply compelled Grace’s 
immediate interest. 

“There’s no reason why you should 
be excited, Rendle,” he said slowly. 
“You’re safer now than you’ve ever 
been. That unfortunate little shooting 
affair can now be credited to—poor 
Nadia.” 

“Credited to poor Nadia!” repeated 
Rendle. “What do you mean?” 

“T may as well tell you,” replied The 
Stoat, “that the police were never really 
satisfied by the explanation of that 
shooting. Now that Nadia has appar- 
ently committed suicide, they have 
something to go on. They are connect- 
ing the two events. As far as I know, 
they haven’t proved anything at all yet, 
but they are beginning to follow the 
lead which her death has given them. 
They are assuming, in fact, that Nadia 
drove herself over the cliff because she 
feared arrest for murder.” 
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Grace Jarratt gasped. The words 
were sufficiently startling in themselves, 
but the tone in which he uttered them 
was even more so. It was a tone of 
mingled persuasion and threat. Grace 
waited breathlessly for Rendle’s reply. 

“You think they’ll accuse Nadia of 
the crime?” asked Rendle feebly. “It’s 
a terrible thing, Glare, a terrible thing. 
But how can they say Nadia did it when 
she didn’t?” His voice reminded Grace 
of a petulant child. 

“Didn’t she? Are you quite sure?” 
demanded The Stoat. Grace waited for 
Rendle’s answer, but none came. Lean- 
ing perilously forward to peer through 
the lace curtains, she could see that he 
was staring vacantly at Glare. 

“You're a clever old man, Rendle, 
and a good father, but you can’t de- 
ceive me,” continued Glare, with a 
faugh which he intended to be good- 
natured. “I know your version of the 
affair, and it does you credit as a fa- 
ther. Now I'll tell you what actually 
happened if you like. Nadia heard 
you talking down here. She came into 
the room suddenly, took the revolver 
from your hand and fired. You then 
took it from her, fearing lest she should 
be discovered, and you allewed your- 
self to be credited with the deed. 
That’s how it happened, Rendle, and 
it’s no use your pretending otherwise 
to me. Nadia fired the fatal shot, and 
Nadia is now dead. The sooner the 
police know that, the less likely you 
are to be troubled or excited. It’s 
your duty to avoid trouble and excite- 
ment, Rendle.” 

“Yes, yes, I must not be excited,” 
said the stricken old man, with the 
ready agreement of one whose brain is 
working unevenly. ; 

“Now you don’t want to have a long 
talk with the police; they might excite 
you,” continued Glare. “It’s lucky 
you’ve admitted the truth to me, be- 
cause I can save you all that unpleas- 
antness, If the matter is ever raised 
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again, all you need do is to hand the 
police this document.” 

As he spoke, Grace could see through 
the curtain that Glare handed Rendle 
a sheet of paper. 

“There’s a clear statement of the 
facts of the case,” said Glare. “You 
can sign this now, and then you'll have 
it in reserve, if it should ever be 
wanted.” 

“But——” began Rendle. 

“You mustn’t argue, Rendle—it’s 
bad for you—the doctor said so, You 
can leave the whole of this matter to 
me, and I'll put you right without any 
bother. Bother is very bad for you, 
Rendle. Just sign your name here— 
take this pen. Leave the rest to me.” 

Grace Jarratt craned forward as far 
as she dared, but Glare had his back 
to the window and barred her view. 
Nevertheless she was able to conclude 
that Rendle had signed the document 
which Glare had handed him. 

“That’s right,” said Glare with sat- 
isfaction, “We'll just keep this in re- 
serve, in case it should ever be wanted. 
It does Nadia no harm whatever, you 
know.” 

“No harm whatever,” repeated Ren- 
die solemnly, as if he had made the 
discovery himself. 

Grace drew a long breath.. She had 
turned to steal away as softly as she 
had come, when the butler’s voice ar- 
rested her. 

“A Mr. Brierly is here, sir, and 
wishes to see you,” she heard. “He 
asks me to say that his business is con- 
nécted with Miss Miriam Lind.” 

“Miss Miriam Lind!” The name 
thudded through Grace’s startled brain, 
as if a thousand mocking demons 
echoed it. She heard a half-stifled ex- 
clamation from Glare, and a whimper 
of alarm from the old man. Evidently 
the name was familiar to them both. 

“I can’t see anybody,” Rendle was 
saying. “Must harbor my strength, 
must rest. Besides, I couldn’t help 
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shooting—I mean, Nadia couldn’t help 
what——” 

“Ask Mr. Brierly in, Marples,” Grace 
heard Glare interrupt. Then, as the 
butler withdrew: “This man is Miriam 
Lind’s son. There’s no danger what- 
ever to you, remember, Rendle, It’s 
all poor Nadia’s fault. I'll explain it 
to him. You just keep quiet. Ah, good 
morning, Mr. Brierly. I didn’t know 
you were still in these parts.” 

Grace, peering through the curtains, 
received an instantly favorable impres- 
sion of the newcomer. To her quick 
woman’s instinct he seemed as a breath 
of fresh air in that sordid atmosphere, 
thick with mystery. It pleased her to 
note that Brierly returned Glare’s greet- 
ing somewhat coldly. 

“T had hoped to see Mr. Rendle pri- 
vately,” she heard him say. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Brierly,” returned 
Glare, “but that is impossible. Mr. 
Rendle is in an invalid condition, and 
I am assisting him in all matters which 
require his attention. Have you any 
objection to stating your business in 
my presence?” 

“No, I have no definite objection,” 
replied Brierly. “I have come to ask 
whether Mr. Rendle can give me any 
particulars of the movements of my 
mother. She came to see Mr. Rendle 
on business connected with his South 
American rubber plantations. For that 
purpose my mother used her maiden 
name, as was her custom in all matters 
pertaining to her South American prop- 
erty. She would in all probability have 
called here as Miss Miriam Lind. That 
was on the fifteenth of last month.” 

Grace, controlling her agitation, won- 
dered what the answer would be. She 
had not long to wait. 

“A lady did come to see you on that 
day -in the morning, Rendle,” said 
Glare. “Do you happen to remember 
her name? Was it Miss Miriam 
Lind?” 

“Miriam Lind?” repeated Rendle. 


“Jabez Lind’s daughter came to see me 
—on the fifteenth of last month. But 
I’m not to worry about shooting——” 

“Steady now. You’d better let me 
explain. You're getting excited,” in- 
terrupted Glare hastily. “Mr. Rendle,” 
he added to Brierly, “is still suffering 
from the shock of his daughter’s 
tragedy. As a mater of fact, it fol- 
lowed closely on a very unfortunate in- 
cident which occurred on the date you 
mention—the fifteenth of last month. 
At midnight Mr. Rendle’s house was 
entered by an armed woman and, in 
self-defense, he was compelled to shoot. 
The police never discovered the iden- 
tity of the woman, and there the mat- 
ter rested, but it is naturally on his 
mind. Your mention of the fifteenth 
upset him. The incident cannot, of 
course, be in any way connected with 
the visit of your mother to this house. 
That, as I wnderstand it, took place 
in the middle of the morning.” 

Grace Jarratt felt that she was being 
dragged beyond her depth in the waters 
of perplexity. Glare and Mr. Rendle 
did not wish this stranger, whose name 
was apparently Brierly, to know that 
the woman who had been shot in the 
house on the night of the fifteenth was 
Miriam Lind, his mother. Glare had 
told Mr. Rendle that it was Nadia who 
had committed the crime. That, to 
Grace Jarratt, was wholly incredible. 
And yet she was bound to admit that 
Glare’s explanation of the incident 
threw a light on her discovery of the 
passport and photograph, which had 
been intrusted to her mother’s keeping 
by Nadia herself. One riddle was be- 
ing solved by another. 

She listened intently. Brierly spoke 
again, 

“I -heard of the shooting affair in 
the village yesterday, in connection with 
Mrs. Glare’s death. But not knowing 
then of my mother’s disappearance, I 
didn’t listen very carefully. Do you 
remember the appearance of this un- 
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known woman, Mr. Rendle? You must 
have examined her after you—you shot 
her?” His voice sounded strained. 

It was again The Stoat who an- 
swered. 

“You are touching on a rather deli- 
cate matter, Mr. Brierly,” he said. 
“The police until recently believed, as 
they were asked to believe, that Mr. 
Rendle himself fired the shot that killed 
the woman, in this very room. The 
matter has been allowed to rest there 
—which is just as well, considering all 
the circumstances, As I feel sure you 
will not allow the information we give 
you to go farther, I will frankly admit 
that the shot was actually fired by my 
wife.” 

“Nadia!” exclaimed Brierly. “It’s 


, unthinkable!” 


Grace, amazed into recklessness by 
the familiar use of the name, leaned 
forward and gazed into the room. 
Brierly had risen to his feet and was 
staring from one man to the other. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she heard Glare 
demand in an icy voice. He was watch- 
ing Brierly’s every movement with the 
intensity of the beast of prey. 

“It’s a lie—an absurd lie.” Brierly’s 
voice rang out in a defiance that 
warmed Grace’s heart. 

Rendle got to his feet with difficulty, 
but when he spoke it was apparent that 
a sudden passing clarity had come to 
his crumbling brain. 

“You seem to have known my daugh- 
ter intimately, sir. Yet I do not recol- 
lect that you visited us here or in town. 
Where did you meet her?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GRACE MAKES A RENDEZVOUS. 


[t's like a play,” Grace Jarratt said 
to herself. 

She had crouched again behind the 
sheltering curtain of the study window, 
but the vision of the three men in the 
stately room beyond was still before 


her eyes. Brierly was on his feet, 
startled from dignified reserve into hot 
denial of “poor Miss Nadia’s” guilt ; 
Rendie was facing him, the light of 
sudden sanity in his eyes; and between 
them stood David Glare, sinister, secre- 
tive, motionless. 

“And it’s as if he’d written the play 
and were watching them act it,” was 
Grace’s second thought. And then came 
a third conclusion: “He hasn’t reckoned 
on me behind the curtain, hearing all 
his lies and mysteries. You wait, Mr. 
David Glare, you 

Brierly was speaking. 

“My acquaintance with your daugh- 
ter was slight, sir, and I must apologize 
for speaking of her as I did. We— 
had mutual friends, That is all.” 

“Naturally Mr. Brierly is perturbed,” 
said Glare smoothly, as Mr. Rendle 
fell back into his chair again, “by the 
possibility of the woman—the woman 
who forced her way into the house and 
was shot—having been his mother. It 
sounds too fantastic to be true, and I 
sincerely hope py 

“Thank you for seeing me, Mr. Ren- 
dle,” cut in Brierly, ignoring Glare en- 
tirely. “I will not trouble you fur- 
ther, but I will go straight to the police 
and continue my investigations. Good 
morning.” ‘ 

Grace slipped to the other side of 
the tree and waited, uncertain, her 
pulses throbbing with the excitement 
of what she had heard. 

Gradually the fragments of thought, 
seething in her brain, crystallizéd into 
one astounding fact. 

“Miss Nadia is alive.” 

How she had arrived at it, she could 
not say. The truth had rushed at her 
from Brierly’s face; his voice, his eyes. 
She was unshakably sure of it. Miss 
Nadia was alive. Alive? Then, surely, 
in need of Grace—in need of her quick 
fingers, her willing feet, her care, her 
counsel. 

She sped across the end of the ter- 
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race, through the rose garden, cutting 
off the curve of the drive. There, con- 
cealed alike from the house and the 
road, she waited until Brierly came. 

As he approached her hiding place 
she stepped out to meet him. Her lips 
were white with excitement, but the 
spirit of adventure had seized her, and 
its dancing light was in her eyes. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she said demurely 
—she could be very demure when she 
chose. 

Brierly had stopped short at sight 
of her. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked 
courteously. 

Grace had not the faintest idea of 
how to proceed. Without thinking, she 
drew a bow at a venture and uncon- 
sciously said the wisest thing. 

“T overheard your conversation with 
Mr. Rendle and Mr. Glare. I was 
eavesdropping, and I know that’s hor- 
rid. But you won’t think it so horrid 
when you know why I did it.” 

“That’s a curious confession,” said 
Brierly, partly won over by the girl’s 
frankness of manner. 

“There are more curious things than 
that about,” said Grace sharply. “They 
were trying to make you believe that 
Miss Nadia did the murder.” 

“You don’t suppose for-a moment,” 
put in Brierly quickly, “that I would 
ever belitve it?” 

Grace’s eyes flew to his. Surprise, 
comprehension, sympathy darkened her 
clear gaze in turn. Then her lids 
droopéd over that long, wise look, and 
at the corners of her mouth a little 
smile trembled. It expressed her 
thought as no words could have done 
—“You love her. I am glad.” At 
sight of it the color mounted to Bri- 
erly’s face, and he moved as if to go. 

Grace brought him to a standstill by 
one question. 

“Is Miss Nadia quite safe and well?” 

Brierly stared at her, utterly taken 
aback by her penetration. 
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“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“It’s no use denying that she’s alive,” 
said Grace confidently. “It’s no use 
denying that you know where she is. 
All I want you to do is to tell me if 
she’s well—none the worse for her 
terrible experience.” 

“All right, then,” said Brierly. “Yes, 
she is well. She is none the worse for 
her adventure. If you are really so 
fond of her as you appear to be, you 
will tell no one what I have just said.” 

“T’d be the last to do her any harm, 
God bless her!” said Grace, tears in 
her eyes. 

“T believe you,” said Brierly with 
quiet conviction. “Now you seem to 
know more about this complicated case 
than anybody,” he added eagerly. “Can 
you tell me anything about—the woman 
who was killed? Can you describe 
her ry 

Grace hesitated. That the mysteri- 
ous woman of the. passport was his 
mother was not to be doubted, but it 
seemed to Grace that the news should 
come gently, 

“T should know her if I saw her 
again,” she replied evasively. 

“Then you would know her from a 
photograph?” said Brierly - eagerly. 
“Listen! This is of the utmost impor- 
tance to me. Will you meet me at the 
gates of the drive in half an hour?” 

Grace Jarratt hesitated again. There 
was nothing she liked better than hav- 
ing her finger in some one’s pie. And 
this handsome young man—the ideal 
sweetheart she would have chosen for 
her young mistress—had a way of get- 
ting what he wanted. Still she would 
not consent too readily. 

There was a short silence, during 
which Brierly studied the face of the 
girl before him. It was a bright face, 
kindly and intelligent—a face he could 
trust, he decided, although it did not 
lack the indications of subtlety, with 
just a tiny touch of unscrupulousness. 
But it was an unscrupulousness, Bri- 











erly decided, which would be used in 
‘a good cause. 

“I’m sure that you and I will be of 
use to each other,” he said. “My name, 
as you may have gathered, is Brierly. 
Do you mind telling me yours?” 

“Grace,” she answered. “Grace 
Jarratt. I was Miss Nadia’s maid. 
She calls me Gracie. I’d be very glad 
to be of any help I can to you—sir.” 

“Good! Then you'll he at the gates 
in half an hour. And by the way, if 
you call me sir, I shall call you madam,” 
said Brierly with a smile. “You are 
not a servant in my house, Miss Jar- 
ratt.” 

That decided Grace. With a nod she 
hurried to the house to dress. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A MODEL FOR A DAY. 


A WAKENED by the soft fingers of 

the sun upon her face, Nadia lay 
for a while looking round the tiny 
apartment which served her as_bed- 
room. She felt wonderfully refreshed 
and very hungry. 

Brierly had left her two days ago, 
about noon. She had spent the rest 
of that day at the piano, broken only 
by a solitary meal at a restaurant. She 
had gone to bed early and fallen into 
a heavy sleep. 

Nadia—healthy in body and balanced 
to perfection, both mentally and spirit- 
ually—had always found fresh vigor 
and healing in sleep. It did not fail 
her now. All through the next day she 
had lain inert on the narrow camp bed, 
breathing as lightly as a child, her 
cheek on her hand, needing neither food 
nor drink. Now another long night 
lay between the dark days that had 
been and the sunny present, and she 
felt, as she put it to herself, “splen- 
didly fit.” 

She arose, bathed, dressed in her 
cheap, plain clothes, and sallied out in 
search of the caretaker. She met her 
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—a kindly, capable weman—coming 
across the courtyard with an appetiz- 
ing breakfast tray. 

“Well, now, I’m thankful to see you, 
miss,” came the cheerful greeting. “I 
came in twice yesterday and peeped at 
you, but you was sleeping like a lamb. 
You must have been entirely wore out.” 

“IT was,” Nadia admitted, laughing. 
Soon she was installed at the studio 
table, with the tray before her, and 
Mrs. Dane fussing round her, already 
a delighted admirer of the girl’s loveli- 
ness. 

Breakfast over, Nadia realized that 
she must replenish her wardrobe. She 
took a taxi to Martin & Burrows— 
that temple of fashion that draws every 
woman as the magnet draws the needle 
—and entered its plate glass privacy 
with her head high. 

“I want the manageress,”’ she said 
quietly to the overdressed saleswoman 
who drifted haughtily toward her. 

The saleswoman’s eyebrows lifted. 

“At once,” added Nadia. 

“This way, please,” said the haughty 
one, to her own surprise, and within 
a few moments Nadia was being ush- 
ered into a small, paneled room, as 
exotically lovely as an orchid. 

“T asked for you,” Nadia explained 
to the shrewd-faced little French- 
woman who rose to receive her, “‘be- 
cause I want you to give me a fitting 
room for an hour or so. Through a 
ridiculous accident, with which I won't 
bore you, I have lost my entire ward- 
robe and I must replace everything. 
My name is—Davis. An acceunt has 
been opened for me here by—by Mrs. 
Brierly.” 

Her voice failed suddenly on the 
last words, but Madame Devalet was 
too busy with her own thoughts to no- 
tice it. 

“Good heavens! What hair, what 
eyes, what a perfect manner!” ran her 
comments. Then aloud: “But I quite 
understand, Mademoiselle will wait 
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here an instant.” She darted from the 
room to return in an incredibly short 
time with a gayly colored box, fuil, ap- 
parently, of froth. 

- “Something simpler,” Nadia said, as 
garment after garment of cobweb 
frailty was held out for her inspection. 
At last she made a choice of some 
things exquisite in their costly simplic- 
ity. 

“I will wear these, and please send 
some others like them to my address. 
Now, stockings and shoes—and petti- 
coats—what a lot one needs!” 

Madame caught something of the 
girl’s joyous youth, as she whisked for- 
ward a box of silk stockings, and, go- 
ing to a telephone, summoned the chief 
corsetiére, the shoe expert, and the 
head of the tailoring department. They 
came, saw, deliberated. Within the 
hour alterations had been completed, 
for which a millionaire’s wife might 
have had to wait a week, and Nadia 
was wearing a straight little frock of 
closely pleated black taffeta, with col- 
lar and cuffs of sheerest lawn. A black 
lace hat, that had a suspicion of white 
on the brim and trailed white feathers, 
completed the transformation. 

“If mademoiselle will be guided by 
me,” said Madame Devalet, “she will 
go now to the hair dresser and the 
manicurist, and then she will lunch and 
rest. After that”—she spread her fat 
hands—“she will shop.” 

“You’ve been extremely kind, ma- 
dame,” said Nadia. “I’m very, very 
grateful.” 

“T pay through you a small debt,” 
said madame, readjusting the white 
feathers. “Madame  Brierly—your 
friend—she was one time of great serv- 
ice to me. A strange lady and of an 
appearance!” Madame rolled her eyes 
to the heaven she invoked. “Heaven of 
my soul, but her dress was always ex- 
actly five years ago. Yet very kind— 
very kind.” 

Nadia, wending her way along softly 
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-carpeted, faintly scented galleries, rich 


with color, felt the happy lightness die 
out of her step. Madame’s words had 
brought back all she wanted to forget 
—all she must forget, or she would de- 
stroy her chance of freedom. 

She obeyed madame’s - injunctions 
mechanically, submitted to the minis- 
trations of hair dresser and manicurist, 
and then, at a dainty, flower-decked 
table, on the vast roof garden, ordered 
a light repast, which would have made 
a man snort his contempt and a woman 
rejoice. She lingered over it lazily. 
Above her the striped awning was flut- 
tering. The great network of squares 
and streets was spread out far below. 
The hum of life came up to her, dulled 
into a low buzz; she was served by a 
noiseless waiter; round her, beautifully 
gowned women lounged and laughed. 

“Everything is always made so easy 
for me,” thought Nadia. “I’ve never 
gone without anything, really—except 
my peace of mind. And even that 
would have been less bearable, I sup- 
pose, if I had not lived‘so softly all 
the while. 

“But in the old days at Redden I had 
a right to all that comfort. Now I am 
living on borrowed money—money I 
may never be able to repay—and money 
of his. ‘I ought to be trying to find 
work, not spending lavishly on clothes 
that are really not suitable for me any 
longer.” 

The color rose to her face as she 
remembered her thoughtlessness. “I 
will take this—and this—and this—and 
send me a dozen of those.” That was 
not to be her attitude any longer. But 
what was she to do? 

From behind a bank of flowers came 
the velvet call of a violin. It brought 
a sudden shock of inspiration to Nadia’s 
mind. She had her music; she was 
an advanced pianist. On an impulse 
she rose, paid her bill, and wended her 
way back to Madame Devalet’s room. 

Madame was conferring frenziedly 
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with a tall blonde in unassuming black. 
Nadia hesitated, unnoticed, by the door. 

“I can’t help it, madame,” the girl 
was saying. “I’m not dissatisfied my- 
self, but I’ve got to stick to the others, 
haven’t I? They’re striking for shorter 
hours and, of course, I’d be glad of 
them myself in a way——” 

“I offer you a week’s salary, two 
weeks’ salary, to show these trousseau 
gowns,” said madame. “Mrs. Edgar 
comes at three. It is now half past 
two, and I have not a single model to 
show them on!” 

“We warned you we’d stop work at 
noon to-day,” the girl put in sulkily. 

“But your union disapproves,” re- 
plied madame, “I have conversed with 
your secretary, and he says a. strike 
should not be.” She began a hurricane 
of angry excitement in her own tongue 
and then stopped abruptly as she saw 
Nadia. 

“Ah, mademoiselle will excuse——’ 

“Madame,” cut in Nadia, “you are 
in need of a model? I have no experi- 


? 


ence, but if I could be of any assist- 
ance—I mean, if I could show the 


gowns 

Madame felt for a chair and sank 

into ‘it. 

“  “T am anxious to obtain work,” Na- 
dia hurried on. “I came in now to 
ask you if you could give me a post 
in the orchestra. But if you would— 
would engage me as a model “¢ 

Slowly Madame Devalet mastered 
her amazement. She began to eye 
Nadia’s graceful figure, her proud, free 
carriage, with critical eye. 

“It would be better than to disap- 
point Mrs. Edgar,” madame murmured. 
“You have, as you say, no experience, 
but then, you will be quite natural. I 
should be willing to give you what the 
others receive.” 

At that moment a_hard-featured 
woman entered, hesitating at sight of 
Nadia. 

“Enter, madame. 


enter,” urged 
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“You come at the right moment. This 
young lady,” and Nadia noticed at 
once the changed manner in which the 
manageress spoke of her, “has no ex- 
perience as a model, but she will at- 
tempt to show the trousseau of Mrs. 
Edgar’s daughter. Go with Miss Pin- 
nard, please, Miss—er—Davis,’ she 
continued to Nadia. “She will instruct 
you. Return to me afterward.” She 
waved them from the room. 

Nadia followed Miss Pinnard with 
a beating heart. They passed along cor- 
ridors and down staircases, marked, 
“For employees only,’ and came at 
last to a large room, not unlike a stage 
dressing room. 

“Put this on, please,” said Miss Pin- 
nard, holding out a long, sheathlike 
garment of white. “You keep this on 
under all you show.” She helped 
Nadia into it. “You can adjust it for 
evening wear—like this. This is the 
first gown to be shown——” She 
slipped over her head a misty creation 
of gray blue. “It'll look like a rag 
on that awful Edgar girl, but you, cer- 
tainly, do set it off.” 

She showed Nadia how to move, 
turn, walk. As she realized the girl’s 
beauty and her natural grace, she be- 
came enthusiastic. 

“You'd do well to stick to this kind 
of work. You’ve got a natural gift 
for it. Have they come?” The latter 
question was addressed to a subordi- 
nate. “All right. Hold back that cur- 
tain. Now, Miss Davis.” 

Nadia stepped bravely out into a 
black-carpeted orange-curtained room, 
in which Madame Devalet was talking 
to a stout, overdressed woman, <A 
strange metallic clicking was audible, 
which Nadia supposed came from an 
electric fan. 

“A tea gown,” explained madame, 
as Nadia advanced. “With the new 
long bodice. Turn more slowly, 
please. The sleeves are of silver net, 
Mrs, Edgar.” 
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“Quite a lovely girl,” said Mrs. Ed- 
gar, putting up her lorgnette, careless 
as to whether Nadia heard her or not. 
A young girl, of Nadia’s height, but 
awkwardly built, who was evidently the 
bride-to-be, nedded critically. Nadia’s 
face was flushed, as she rejoined Miss 
Pinnard and her assistant. 

“There’s two more tea gowns and 
the walking costumes, and then the eve- 
ning things,” she was told. “Remem- 
ber to show off this new pannier 
pocket.” 

Countless times during the next half 
hour Nadia advanced and swayed, 
turned and glided away. The Edgars 
had lost their interest in the model and 
were absorbed in the clothes “she 
adorned, Madathe Devalet was looking 
pleased, The irritating clicking went 
steadily on. It seemed to proceed from 
the farther apartment, but heavy vel- 

wet curtains obscured Nadia’s view. 

“Now the evening gowns,” she was 
ordered, and the velvet curtains were 
pulled over the high windows, and the 
apartment was flooded with electric 
light, 

Nadia began to feel very tired, too 
tired to protest when Miss Pinnard 
produced a rouge stick and powder 
puff. 

“You need more color under the elec- 
tric light,”” she explained. 

“What a noise that electric fan 
makes!” said Nadia. “The one at 
Redden ” She stopped in confu- 
sion, She had forgotten. She was not 
Nadia Rendle. She was a Miss Davis, 
model at Martin & Burrows at—how 
much a week? 

Gown after gown was exhibited, dis- 
cussed, approved. Nadia was growing 
heartily weary of the work. “TI shall 
get used to it,” she reassured herself, 
as she was fastened into a cloud of 
white and gold, that made her look 
like an Easter lily. 

“What is this?” she asked Miss Pin- 
nard. 
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“Wedding dress,” was the answer. 
“Here’s the train. Stand still, What 
on earth’s the matter?” 

Nadia drew herself violently away 
and stared down at the fairy fabric 
that clothed her. Not for the first 
time—not for the first time—— 

She was in the little church at Green 
Plains. The scent of the flowers was 
stifling her. The voice of the benevo- 
lent white-haired man opposite her was 
droning in her ears, Her hands were 
ice-cold, and one was being laid in 
another hand, stretched to receive it, 
the hand of her bridegroom. If she 
looked up she would find his eyes on 
hers, she could feel them now, merciless 
eyes, compelling eyes, The Stoat’s eyes. 

“Get her some water,” she heard 
Miss Pinnard say, from a long way 
off. “It’s standing so long has turned 
her faint. There you are, dear. Bet- 
ter now? Let me finish this veil. 
Heavens, you do look bad. Wait a 
minute, I'll take your rouge off—ma- 
dame’ll think you’re, made up to look 
pale and interesting. She’ll like that. 
Keep your eyes lowered. Here’s your 
bouquet.” 

With a great effort Nadia advanced 
once more into the room beyond the 
curtain. The sunshine had been ad- 
mitted again. The vast room seemed 
cruelly light. As she glided forward, 
eyes on her sheaf of imitation flow- 
ers, gold-lined train sweeping the black 
carpet, gold-embroidered veil bound 
round her brows with a fillet of orange 
blossom and falling behind her in fold 
upon fold of dazzling white—as she 
bent and bowed and knelt according to 
the abrupt orders of Mrs. Edgar, she 
felt, with a sickening horror, that some- 
how she had strayed into danger, that 


‘The Stoat was on her trail, that his 


power was upon her, and that blindly, 
wildly, foolishly she had delivered her- 
self into his hands. 

And all the time the maddening 
clicking came from the invisible fan. 
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When at last she was free to go, 
Nadia’s hands were like ice in their 
long gloves, and her head was swim- 
ming. She was obsessed by the thought 
that she had acted recklessly. In vain 
her reason urged that she knew few 
people in town—after leaving her 
school in the East, she had traveled ex- 
tensively with her father, and her fel- 
low-guests, at the country houses where 
she had stayed so far, had not been 
the type that shop at Martin & Bur- 
rows. Still, perhaps, it had been in- 
discreet to take up work that allowed 
a number of women to stare at her 
daily. She must find something else. 

“Very good, very good,” fussed Ma- 
dame Devalet, trotting in while Miss 


Pinnard helped the new model to dis- — 


robe. “Mrs. Edgar is pleased—even 
her daughter, that clumsy child, has 
enthusiasm for her trousseau. Miss 
Davis, I will arrange with you Li 

“I’m very sorry, madame,” inter- 
rupted Nadia, “but I’m afraid I can’t 
take up this kind of work permanently, 
after all. In fact, I should not care to 
exhibit any more gowns at all. I find 
it too—too tiring.” 

Madame Devalet launched forth into 
expostulation and persuasion. She 
grew rapidly angry. 

“T naturally don’t expect payment 
for what I have done this afternoon,” 
Nadia said firmly. “The experience 
has been valuable; but I don’t want to 
repeat it. That is all.” 

With a contemptuous shrug madame 
left the room. Miss Pinnard looked al 
the girl curiously, Then she glanced 
round to make sure that they were 
alone. 

“You aren’t open to consider another 
job, I suppose?” she inquired. 

“What sort?” asked Nadia cautiously. 

“Well, it’s like this: I’ve got a lit- 
tle business of my own, and I wart 
some one—I can leave in charge while 
I’m here, My sister’s been doing it, 
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but she’s going to be married. It’s a 
wardrobe shop.” 

Nadia looked puzzled. 

“You know—secondhand stuff,” ex- 
plained Miss Pinnard. “There’s a !ot 
of customers here who only wear a 
gown twice and are glad to sell it after 
that. .I buy it from them—madame 
doesn’t know—and sell it again in the 
suburb where I live. I’d give you 
fifteen dollars a week.” 

Nadia, pinning on her hat, hesitated. 
It was_not the kind of work she would 
have chosen, but—— 

“Very well,” she said. “I am will- 
ing to try it. Would you want me to 
begin at once?” 

“Can you? Then come out to New- 
ton this evening, about eight, and I'll 
show you round. Or come down with 
me at half past five and have some din- 
ner first.” 

This, however, Nadia declined. She 
made a note of the address and prom- 
ised to be there by eight. 


“I must go now,” she said. “I have 


a little shopping to do.” It would not 
be done in this expensive store, she 
resolved, and it would be only the bar- 
est necessities. Fifteen dollars a week? 
How would she ever be able to pay 
Brierly back anything on that meager 
income? Well, at least she need not 
trespass to such an unlimited extent 
on his generosity. It would be enough 
to live on. 

“Sure you feel all right now?” asked 
Miss Pinnard affably. “You did turn 
white just now. Thought you were go- 
ing to faint.” 

“Tt was the heat, I think. The room 
seemed so airless, in spite of the fan.” 

“Fan?” repeated Miss Pinnard, busy 
tidying the dressing room. ‘What 
fan? There’s no fans in this place, 
worse luck,” 

“Surely I heard an electric fan click- 
ing in the room when I showed the 
dresses ?” 
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“Oh, that clicking. That wasn’t a 
fan. It was a movie man.” 

“A what?” 

“A man taking pictures of the 
dresses you showed. A moving-picture 
camera operator, to give him his full 
title! Madame often has models and 
trousseau gowns filmed, It’s good ad- 
vertisement.” 

“T didn’t see the machine,” said Na- 
dia faintly. 

“No, I don’t suppose you’d notice 
it. The customers don’t like it in the 
room, so it’s generally half hidden be- 
hind those curtains that lead into the 
other room, You can see it all right 
if you look for it, and the operator, 
too, but it doesn’t strike you otherwise. 
I dare say you'll see yourself at some 
movie theater or other, if you’re lucky. 
You’d come out pretty clear, too.” 

As Miss Pinnard gave her the 
astounding information that she had 
unconsciously posed before a moving- 
picture camera, Nadia was too shocked 
for comment or exclamation. Fear 
clutched at her heart. The narrow 
walls of the dressing room for the em- 
ployees of the great store seemed to be 
closing in around her. 

“Then all the time I was displaying 
those dresses in thé show room—that 
clicking—which I thought was an elec- 
tric fan—was a camera!” she repeated 
dazedly. 

“Bless my soul, and why not!” ex- 
claimed Miss Pinnard. “It isn’t so very 
dreadful, is it? What are you afraid 
of? Think you won’t screen beauti- 
fully ?” 

“No,” answered Nadia, “only—I 
don’t know—but they ought to have 
told me.” 

“Then you'd have had stage fright,” 
said Miss Pinnard sagely. “I shouldn’t 
worry about it if I was you. 

“We'll consider it a date for to- 
night, then,” she went on. “I'll ex- 
pect you at the shop at Newton at 
eight o’clock sharp.” 


“Yes—yes, I will come—thank you,” 
said Nadia, pulling herself together 
with an effort. 

She must not lose this chance of 
earning her bread. Whatever compli- 
cations might have arisen through her 
carelessness, it would be better to go 
on struggling—until it was possible to 
struggle no longer. 

Miss Pinnard guided her through the 
labyrinth of corridors in the staff sec- 
tion of the house, and showed her the 
way out through a small door into a 
side street. 

In‘ the street outside she felt vaguely 
afraid, and longed for the seclusion of 
the studio. She permitted herself a 
final extravagance in the form of a taxi. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE RING ON THE MATTING. 


WHEN she came to keep her appoint- 
ment at the gate of the drive, 
Grace Jarratt found Brierly waiting for 
her in the caf which he had hired from 
Green Plains, The girl hung back. 

“You want me to get into the car? 
Where are you going to take me?” she 
asked suspiciously. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” he an- 
swered. “I simply want to take you 
less than five miles to the river mouth 
to show you a photograph. Jump in. 
You'll enjoy the drive.” 

Grace looked into the alert, serious 
eyes of the young man, and her mis- 
givings vanished. A minute later Bri- 
erly was driving as fast as he dared 
through the country lanes, with Grace 
by his side. 

Grace felt strongly the thrill of ad- 
venture, half alluring and half fright- 
ening. She was imaginative and spir- 
ited enough to throughly enjoy the turn 
of circumstances which had made her 
a person whose opinion was ‘worth lis- 
tening to. She alone at Redden knew 
that Nadia Rendle was alive. She alone 
knew that the shooting of the unkown 
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woman was being fastened on Nadia. 
She alone knew that a picture of that 
woman lay beneath a loose brick in her 
mother’s cottage. And now she was to 
be asked to look at another photograph 
of that poor, mysterious creature and 
say whether she recognized: it. 

She drew a breath of apprehension. 

Brierly’s motor launch was lying at 
its old mooring, and at the waterside 
they hailed a man to row them out to 
the White Fairy. 

Brierly helped his companion aboard. 
He was too preoccupied to notice a boat 
pushing out from the opposite bank. 

“Do you mind squeezing in here?’ he 
asked Grace, as he opened the door of 
the diminutive cabin, 

Grace entered, and Brierly followed 
her. He took the photograph of his 
mother from the wall and held it be- 
fore her eyes. 

“Ts that the woman who was killed 
—in Mr, Rendle’s study?” he asked. 

Before Grace could frame her an- 


swer he added hastily: 
“Ah! I see by your face that it is.” 
He dropped on to the locker, staring 
before him, and there was that in his 


face which alarmed Grace. For the 
first time in her life she felt awkward. 
Ought she to murmur words of con- 
dolence to the man who had just dis- 
covered that his mother had been mur- 
dered? Was it the loss of his mother, 
she wondered, that was affecting him 
—or the peculiar circumstances of the 
death? : 

“I—I’m very sorry for you,” she 
said falteringly, “You are quite sure 
in your own mind that Miss Nadia had 
nothing to do with it, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am sure enough of that,” he 
answered slowly, “But my mother— 
murdered——” 

He broke off and steadied himself, 
as there came the slight concussion 
which told of another boat touching 
the White Fairy. He arose and passed 
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into the cockpit. He faced sheriff Mor- 
ris. 

“May I come aboard,” asked the 
sheriff civilly enough. 

“Certainly,” said Brierly, wondering 
nevertheless what had brought the po- 
lice officer. “What can I do for you, 
sheriff ?” 

“This is a white boat, all right,” said 
the sheriff with the slow deliberation. 
“And it’s driven by motor, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Brierly patiently. 

“Didn’t happen to be taking a sea 
trip in her last Tuesday by any chance?” 
There was a suggestion of rude cun- 
ning in the officer’s voice which irri- 
tated Brierly and at the same time put 
him on his guard. It would be useless 
to deny the movements of the White 
Fairy, for they would have been open 
to observation from the shore. 

“Last Tuesday?” he repeated. “Yes, 
my friend and I put out about noon.” 

“Ah, I thought as much,” said Mor- 
ris. “Which way did you go?” 

“West,” replied Brierly and added 
boldly: “In the direction of Green 
Plains.” 

“Then perhaps you might have seen 
the accident that happened that day, of 
which no doubt you’ve heard?” 

Brierly detested lying and would 
never have done so on his own acount. 
But in the circumstances, there seemed 
no alternative. After all it would be 
impossible to disprove his denial. 

“I’ve heard of the accident—that car 
going over the cliff—but I saw nothing 
of it,” he said brazenly. “Is there any- 
thing else I can do for you, sheriff, 
as I am in rather a hurry?” 

“Well, Mr. Brierly, now I am here, 
I might as*well have a look round, if 
you’ve no objection,” was the reply. 

“That won't take long,” said Brierly 
with an irritated laugh. “Here are the 
engines, and here is the cabin.” 

The sheriff turned his attention to 
the latter. Grace emerged to give him 
an opportunity of entering. 
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He glanced round the cabin non- 
committally, vaguely suggesting that it 
told him much if he cared to say so. 

Then Sheriff Morris made a genuine 
discovery. 

His eye fell on something which glit- 
tered on the matting at the end of the 
locker. He stooped to examine it. 

It was a plain gold wedding ring. 

The sheriff held the wedding ring be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, so that 
both Brierly and Grace Jarratt could 
see it. 

“Any idea how this got here, Mr. 
Brierly?” he asked, unable to keep his 
gratification out of his voice, at what 
might turn out to be an important dis- 
covery. 

Grace’s startled eyes went from the 


shining circlet to Brierly’s unmoved. 


face. Her quick wits had grasped the 
truth. Mr. Brierly had rescued Miss 
Nadia in this boat, and the poor dear 
had slipped off the ring and meant 
to throw it away. 

“I frequently have ladies on board,” 
Brierly was saying indifferently. “I 
dare say I shall hear whose it is before 
long. Do you mind putting it in the 
center of the table, so that I shall not 
forget it?” 

None knew better than the young 
lawyer exactly what constituted proof. 
The wedding ring of itself proved noth- 
ing whatever. At the same time, he 
realized uncomfortably that, valueless 
as it might be from the legal stand- 
point, it had none the less turned the 
thoughts of the sheriff in the least de- 
sirable. direction. 

“If you’ve finished, sheriff, I think 
we'll get ashore,” he added, and the 
nonplused sheriff had perforce to agree. 

They were rowed back to Green 
Plains, and there Sheriff Morris left 
them. Grace looked after him distrust- 
fully, as his substantial form disap- 
peared down the street. 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” 
Brierly assured her, noting her appre- 
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hension, “He’s just nosing about a bit 
to show he’s an efficient officer, but he. 
won’t discover anything.” He climbed 
to his seat beside the girl and set the 
car in motion. 

“I suppose that ring was——’ 

“I suppose so,” said Brierly shortly. 
The sight of the ring had been distaste- 
ful to him, apart from its possible sig- 
nificance to the sheriff. To cover his 
strange emotion, he began to tell Grace 
of Nadia’s rescue, of her journey to 
town, and her installation in comfort- 
able, secluded quarters, where no one 
would find her. 

“You'll give me the address, won’t 
you?” demanded Grace. “She'll need 
me, I’m sure—she’s not used to doing a 
finger’s turn for herself.” 

“It wouldn’t be safe for you to go 
to her now,” Brierly said kindly. “You 
will be doing her the greatest possible 
service by behaving as if you knew 
nothing—as if you believed her dead. 
I suppose you will be leaving Redden? 
Well, where can I find you afterward?” 

“At my mother’s,” answered Grace. 
She gave him the address and then, as 
the roof of Redden came into view: 
“If you'll put me down here, Mr. Bri- 
erly, I’ll walk over to mother’s, now. 
Good-by, and don’t forget to send me 
news.” 


? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MUTUAL CONFESSIONS. 


AVING turned the car, Brierly 
drove back to Green Plains. He 
must go without delay to the police sta- 
tion and report his discovery, In im- 
agination he could see the police making 


-laborious notes, asking ponderous ques- 


tions. It would be maddening to his 
overwrought nerves to have to submit 
to the clumsy cross-examinatien, but 
there was no help for it. A cold anger 
at the fate which had brought a sordid 
death to his kindly, eccentric mother 
grew on him, and a fierce determination 
that the authorities should be in posses- 
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sion of the full facts. His mother, who 
had entered Redden stealthily by night, 
had been shot through a tragic mistake. 
But his mother held Redden and its 
owner, George Rendle, in the hollow of 
her hand, and her death saved him from 
financial ruin. She had been to see 
Rendle earlier in the day. The old 
‘man must have been well aware that 
her existence menaced the greater part 
of his fortune. And he had shot her— 
by accident. - 

Brierly gave a grim laugh. As if in 
answer to it, David Glare’s voice rang 
in his ears: “I will frankly admit that 
the shot was actually fired by—my 
wife.” 

Brierly’s hand tightened on the steer- 
ing wheel. He heard again his own im- 
pulsive championship of the woman 
they believed dead. But did David 
Glare—that sinister Stoat—believe her 


.. dead? 


If he pressed the matter of his moth- 


er’s death, The Stoat would fasten the - 


guilt on Nadia. He could probably give 
proofs that would satisfy the police— 
Glare never did anything by halves. 
Supposing then, after these manufac- 
tured proofs, Nadia were discovered? 

Brierly slowed dewn and looked at 
his watch. Just time to catch the aft- 
ernoon train to town. His car shot 
forward again. Whatever he decided 
about this miserable web of plots and 
counterplots, he would see Nadia first. 
He was suddenly conscious of a great 
desire to see her, to hear her speak, 
and watch the dancing shadows, thrown 


by the tendrils of her hair, on to the 


creamy oval of her face. aa 

Within the hour he was on his way 
to her. The summer shadows were 
barely lengthening, when he let himself 
into the studio with the latchkey which 
she had insisted he should keep. 

The place was eimpty, and he de- 
cided to wait till she returned. He 
sank into a high velvet-covered chair 
and relaxed. wearily in its cushioned 


depths. He felt’ suddenly dead tired. 
He would rest and go over in his mind 
all that he had to say to Nadia. He 
sank into a troubled sleep. 


He was still sleeping when Nadia 
came in, and the sound of her footsteps 
failed to arouse him. For a moment 
she stood looking at him. He looked 
careworn, yet strangely young. She ob- 
served, not for the first time, the hon- 
est curves of his mouth, 

“T can’t bear to sail under false col- 
ors any longer,” she said to herself, 
with a new resolution. “When he 
wakes, I'll tell him.” 

He woke, stared at her, then jumped 
up. 

“You look so tired,” she said, inter- 
rupting his apologies. “Please sit down 
again. It’s too late to offer you tea, 
I’m afraid.” 

“J won’t have any, thanks. Will you, 
perhaps, dine with me this evening? 
There’s a lot I want to say to you.” 

Nadia hesitated. Standing there in 
the dusky studie, her black frock merg- 
ing into its dim walls, she looked to 
Brierly ethereally fair—corn-geld hair, 
violet eyes, pale rose coloring, all were 
instinct with life, yet so delicate that, 
on a wisp of wind, it seemed she might 
drift out of his life forever. 

“TI should like to come,” she said at 
last, “but first I want to tell yeu some- 
thing. And, when I’ve told it you'll 
be disgusted with me and not inclined 
to——” ° 

“Tell me,” said Brierly. 

“Tt’s this.” She dropped into a low 
chair and rested her elbow on her knee. 
“Do you remember that, when you 
fished me out of the. sea, I didn’t know 
who I was or where I’d come from, 
and you went into Green Plains to try 
to find out ?” 

“Ves,” 

“When you told me what you had 


discovered about me, I said my mind 


was still a blank. That wasn’t true. I 
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had recovered my memory before you 
began to speak.” 

“You recovered your memory,” said 
Brierly quietly, “when you saw the pic- 
ture in the cabin and learned it was a 
photograph of my mother.” 

Nadia’s hands gripped the arms of 
her chair. 

“You guessed?” she asked. 

“Not at the time. _I suspected it 
gradually. But this morning I received 
confirmation of my fears that the 
woman who was—shot at Redden was 
my mother, And I realized then that 
your agitation, on seeing the photo, must 
have meant that it breught it all back 
to you. Oh, don’t—my darling, please 
don’t——” 

Nadia had dropped her head on to 
her arms and had broken into a storm 
of tears. 

“What must you think of me?” she 
exclaimed. “You must despise me so!” 

Brierly took a step toward her, then 
stood still. He must not touch her. 
His comfort must be given in words. 
Words, when his whole being ached to 
take her in his arms and comfort her 
till her grief was but the memory of a 
shadow. With a struggle, he turned 
away. 

She was another man’s wife. In 
name only—it was true—but another 
man’s wife. Let him hold on to that 
fact, or this great wave of feeling, that 
was rising around them both, would en- 
gulf them and sweep them away. 

“You mustn’t .distress yourself,” he 
said unsteadily. “You mustn’t cry.” 

Nadia controlled herself and sat up, 
dabbing at her eyes with the most 
ridiculous little, handkerchief Brierly 
had ever seen. He offered his own in- 
stead. 

Nadia dried her eyes more thoroughly 
with it and launched into an explana- 
tion, 

“You teld me in the motor boat that, 
if my memory had returned to me, you 
would feel that my past had claimed me 
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again, and that running away from it 
would be cowardly. Well, I knew you 
were right, but I chose to run away 
from it, all the same. Looking back on 
my life, I seem always to have been 
running away from things—the real 
things, hardship, endurance, courage. 
But I’m going to turn over a new leaf— 
I’m going to work.” 

Brierly frowned. 

“There’s heaps of time to find some- 
thing congenial,” he said vaguely. 

“No, I don’t think there is,” said 
Nadia firmly. “Heaps of people do 
work that isn’t congenial. To-day I 
heard of a position when I was shop- 
ping at Martin & Burrows’. I arranged: 
to take it.” 

Brierly looked utterly amazed. 
Briefly Nadia described the work. 

“I am going to see Miss Pinnard this 
evening,” she ended, “Is it far to New- 
ton?” 

“It’s an absurd idea,” said Brierly, 
ignoring her question. ‘You can’t pos- 
sibly stand behind a counter fingering 
cast-off clothing! It’s horrible to think 
of you—you of all wemen——” He 
broke off and turned to stride wrath- 
fully up and down the studio. 

“Why me of all people?” Nadia pro- 
tested faintly. “Other girls” 

Brierly wheeled round and faced her. 
The length of the studio was between 
them, but every word he speke beat 
upon her ears, thrilled her to the depths. 

“You,” he said deliberately, “you, the 
loveliest, the most utterly perfect thing 
ever made—you to slave—you to wait 
on other people’s pleasure! Den’t you 
see it’s an impossible idea to me, who 
would die to serve you, who would 
wait all my life for the right to tell you 
what you are to me? Den’t shrink— 
don’t be afraid of me. I don’t forget 
for a moment that you are not free. If 
I have made you feel, by telling you 
this, that you cannot go on accepting 
my assistance in your new life, I de- 
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serve to be shot. I probably deserve 
that, anyway, for speaking to you like 
this. But I had to tell you—I had to 
say it—that—that I love you.” . 
Nadia’s face was averted. As if un- 
willingly, as if begging to be spared, she 
\turned it toward him. What he saw 


For a moment that seemed an age, they 
gazed into one another’s eyes. 

“I’m glad—you told me,” she whis- 
pered at last, then hid her face in her 
hands, 

Brierly, bending over her, laid his lips 
for a second against the fragrant lux- 





there brought him to her side ina flash. uriance of her hair. Then he left her. 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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ABDUCTED WOMAN IS RESCUED 


[_ URED from her home by two men who told her a woman had been injured 

in an accident and was calling for her, Gladys Witherell, of Hollywood, 
California, was held prisoner for several days on an abandoned sheep ranch, 
while her captors sought to extort ransom money from her husband and her 
father-in-law. The abductors drove up to Mrs, Witherell’s house in a limousine, 
related the story of the “accident,” and offered to take her to the injured woman. 
Believing that her mother-in-law had been hurt, Mrs, Witherell left her home with 
the two men. 

When she became suspicious of their intentions they chloroformed her and 
drove the unconscious woman to the ranch house near Corona. They made 
Several attempts to obtain money from the Witherells, first by letter and then by 
telephone. 

Instead of sending the kidnapers the demanded ransom, Mrs. Witherell’s 
husband and father-in-law offered a reward for her discovery and the arrest of 
the abductors. Detectives, learning of the telephone calls to Mr. Witherell’s 
residence had a careful watch kept by the central operators. A. J. Carr, tele- 
phoning from Los Angeles,to Mr. Witherell, was arrested in the booth as he 
was giving directions about the delivery of the ransom. He was cross-examined 
by the Los Angeles police and told them that Mrs. Witherell was with Floyd 
Carr, his cousin, on a sheep ranch eight miles east of Corona. 

Taking A. J. Carr with them, several deputy sheriffs and Los Angeles police 
officers went in fast automobiles to the ranch house. They surrounded the build- 
ing, and then, at a given signal, rushed forward and broke into it through doors 
and windows. Floyd Carr was found guarding the room where Mrs. Witherell 
was sleeping. He was captured without a shot being fired. 
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FAKE TAX COLLECTORS 


WINDLERS in Paris have been taking advantage of the fact that new taxes 
are being levied in France, to gather a rich harvest for themselves. The 
automatic lighters present in almost/every cigar store in Paris have not yet been 
taxed by the government, but a bold crook, pretending to be a tax collector, re- 
cently levied a tax upon them on his own responsibility. He collected fifty francs 
from each cigar store proprietor he visited, who had one of these lighters. Be- 
fore an alert person reported his activities td the police he had swindled store- 
keepers out of about fifty thousand francs. 
Another fake collector taxed householders twenty francs for having brass 
doorknobs or electric doorbells. If a resident refused to pay, the swindler re- 
moved the doorbells or knobs and carried them away with him. 









Squeaky, fhoes, 


4 Dorothy Gamber, 


T school Gilbert Fordham 

never distinguished himself. 

And he never distinguished 

himself in-his business or in 
his friendships. To all intents and pur- 
poses his was a quiet, steady disposi- 
tion, a personality with no high spots 
either in the form of amusenient or dis- 
sipation. He had no characteristics 
that made him a compelling or even an 
interesting personality. 

Fordham had only two traits that 
were in the slightest degree out of the 
ordinary. He read avidly all the de- 
tective stories he could lay his hands 
on, and he always wore cheap shoes, the 
inferior quality of which was adver- 
tised by an audible squeaking. The 
fact that these stood out as marked char- 
acteristics against a colorless back- 
ground of a retiring personality tended 
to indicate Fordham’s self-effacement. 

But, as frequently happens, there 
were two Fordhams. One was the 
Fordham, just described, whom every- 
body knew; the other was the Fordham 
that Gilbert himself knew, the Ford- 
ham who, when alone, read searchingly 
every record of crime he could find, 
and who spent fascinated hours pouring 
over police records and _ sensational 
newspaper stories. 

Fordham entered the jewelry store of 
Hawkins & Bran as an errand boy when 
he was just past sixteen. He could 


still remember how small and unpre- 
possessing that store had been then— 
ten years ago. But a keen understand- 
ing of the jewelry business, and an 
almost uncanny flair for locating beau- 


tiful and unusual gems, which, from 
the first, had been evidenced by Bran, 
the younger partner, had increased the 
business by phenomenal leaps and 
bounds until now Hawkins & Bran was 
one of the most expensive and exclu- 
sive stores in Chicago. Under its scin- 
tillating chandeliers the marble floors 
glistened dully. Among its gem-laden 
cases Fordham moved suavely and un- 
obtrusively, for his ten years of faith- 
ful service had seen him promoted by 
slow, cautious steps until finally he had 
become one of Hawkins & Bran’s most 
trusted salesmen. 

One of the first indications of the 
overlapping of Fordham’s two person- 
alities was that brought about by the 
information he absorbed from crime 
annals and the knowledge of jewels he 
acquired in his business experience. 
Gradually the connection between the 
two grew and strengthened, and Gil- 
bert developed critical and analytical 
faculties hitherto latent. 

After reading the story of a crime 
committed—a robbery, for instance— 
that had resulted in the apprehension of 
the offender, Gilbert would seek the 
flaw in the plan that had brought about 
the failure. In time his instinct for 
locating at a glance the weak spot in a 
scheme became unerring. 

The planning of a robbery in which 
there would be no flaw became an ab- 
sorbing subject, and his experience 
naturally led him to consider jewels as 
the greatest possibilities. There were 
many plans that presented themsélves to 
his active imaginataion, but his faculty 
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for detecting gaps.in apparently feas- a man in such a trusted and responsible 


ible schemes resulted in his rejecting 
one after another. 

One night as he was riding home on 
the elevated to his South Side board- 
ing house the great scheme came to 
him all in a brief moment. So surpris- 
ing and sudden was the inspiration, and 
yet so ridiculously simple, that he ex- 
claimed aloud, and _ several people 
turned to look curiously at the medium- 
sized man with the pale eyes and ash- 
colored hair, who fingered his little mus- 
tache in confusion, and blushed a deep 
red. 

Fordham sat late in his room that 
night, in his shirt sleeves and vest, feet 
upon the bed, and rehearsed over and 
over again the details of his plan. It 
was a wonder! Why, it couldn’t be 
beat ! 

He thought about*it for days, until 
the thing became an obsession. Then, 
one night, as he sat in his room mulling 
over the details in his mind, he had an- 
other inspiration, and this time he sat 
bolt upright in his chair, his eyes bulg- 
ing with excitement. Why shouldn’t he, 
Gilbert Fordham, carry out that 
scheme? There wasn’t a chance in a 
thousand of his being caught; his plan 
was absolutely fool-proof, and—he 
would be independently wealthy for the 
-rest of his life. 

Feverishly he worked out the details. 
Time would be required, of Course. He 
figured that it would take him fully two 
years to add enough to his small capi- 
tal to make up the money he would 
need to go abread. That was the thing 
to do. Stenes were more easily dis- 
posed of across the sea. 

When finally Fordham went to bed 
that night his mind was fully made up, 
and in, the pale blue eyes glowed the 
steady light of unfaltering purpose. . 

And now came a period of rigid econ- 
omy. Fordham, ever since his premo- 
tion to a salesman, had lived comfort- 
ably and had clothed himself as befitted 


position, He figured now that his suits 
easily would last him till the great day, 
if he took good care of them. 

Slowly, but with comforting sureness, 
his bank account increased. After the 
first eighteen-months of saving, Ford- 
ham, whenever the opportunity arose, 
spoke of his desire to go to California. 
He had decided to overlook no detail; 
that was where so many failed. They 
didn’t take enough pains. They were 
careless about the little things. He 
would buy a ticket to California when 
the time came for him to leave for 
the East. He would play safe. 

He decided on Philadelphia for the 
carrying out of his plan. He knew 
that there were a couple of fine jewelry 
stores there, and New York, which, in 
a way, would have been the logical place 
to go, was too obvious ; so, while speak- 
ing of California, and eagerly displaying 
circulars that spoke glowingly of the 


West coast, Fordham planned and 
dreamed and thought Philadelphia- 
ward. 


With infinite patience he watched the 
days go by,. serving his customers 
suavely and pleasantly as usual, attract- 
ing no more attention than he ever had, 
and arousing Only a mild interest on the 
part of his associates in his proposed 
trip to California. Fordham had the 
unfortunate faculty of investing any 
plan in which he might be engaged with 
his own uninteresting and colorless per- 
sonality. 

The time came when he had saved 
the money he needed, and it was neces- 
sary for him to delay no longer. <Ac- 
cordingly he asked for a six months’ 
leave of absence, and departed, from 
Hawkins & Bran, leaving no regretful 
associates behind, making almost no rip- 
ple upon the smooth surface of the well- 
run business, One or two there were, 
born for wandering, who looked en- 
viously on the impesing strip that rep- 
resented his ticket to California, but 














so little impression did Fordham him- 
self make on them, with his quiet ways 
and squeaking shoes, that they soon for- 
got him. 

Fordham left his boarding house 
quietly, and, when the long train for 
New York pulled out, he was aboard. 
His great adventure had begun. 

Once in New York, he went to a 
small hotel on Madison Avenue near 
Madison Square. As soon as he had 
established himself there, he left for 
the shopping district. When the day 
was over, he had bought three new and 
expensive suits, each at a different place, 


‘to avoid arousing undue interest. The 


suits were of the finest quality, quiet, 
prosperous looking, and in the best of 
taste. Fordham also made a few pur- 
chases that would seem puzzling—a pair 
of dark glasses, two suit cases, a black 
silk handkerchief, a heavy walking 
stick, and a roll of bandages. He spent 
the evening in his reom, checking up 
his wardrobe and geing carefully over 
the details of his plan. 

The second day he opened negotia- 
tions for his ticket to England, and 
bought six cheap, secendhand books. 
Each day he added to his beoks until 
he had bought enough to make the two 
suit cases sufficiently héavy to appear 
well packed, stuffing newspapers around 
the books to wedge them firmly. In 
one of the suit cases he placed an old 
suit, the bandages, handkerchiefs, 
glasses, a soft hat, a revolver, and shav- 
ing materials. 

His ticket bought and his sailing ar- 
ranged, Fordham waited until the morn- 
ing of the twentieth, the day before sail- 
ing, and then, leaving the hotel, he took 
a taxi to the Pennsylvania Station. 
Here he checked his two suit cases, took 
another taxicab, and was driven to the 
Marmaduke Hotel. He registered as 
George Blakely, and, as the clerk 
handed the key of his room to the bell 
hop, Fordham said to the clerk im- 
pressively, “I’ve just come off the 
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sleeper, and I .haven’t closed my eyes 
in thirty-six hours. I’m going to bed 
and take some sleeping medicine. I 
shall sleep all day, and -under no cir- 
cumstances am I to be disturbed.” 

“Certainly,” replied the clerk courte- 
ously, “I will see that you are not 
bothered.” 

As Fordham prepared to follow the 
boy, he turned again and added: “By 
the way, I have a very important din- 
ner engagement at eight o’clock. Will 
you see that I am called at seven—and 
not before?” 

It didn’t hurt to establish an alibi 
like that. They would assume, of 
course, that he remained in his room 
asleep all day. That, he figured, was 
just one more strong link in his chain. 

Once alone in his room, he opened 
his bags, then turned back the bed cov- 
ers and pressed hard against the pillow 
to suggest that it had been lain on, in 
case there might be some slip-up. Next, 
cautiously looking out the door to make 
sure that no one was in the corridor, he 
went toward the elevator. It was then 
about nine-thirty. 

When the ten o’clock train left for 
Philadelphia Fordham, with his two suit 
cases, was in the day coach. It would 
have been unwise to have chosen the 
more exclusive intimacy of the chair 
car. Just before he reached Philadel- 
phia he surreptitiously removed from 
his suit case the dark glasses, the silk 
handkerchief, the revolver, and the 
bandages. His cane he carried with 
him. 

Arrived at Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Fordham checked his bags 
and went to the washreem. He no- 
ticed with satisfaction that it was 
crowded. One was less conspicious in 
a crowd. When he left, about fifteen 
minutes later, his left arm was in a 
sling made from the black handkerchief 
tied about his neck; he wore the dark 
glasses, and he walked with a slow, 
painful limp, leaning heavily on his 











cane. He took a taxi to the Leslie, and 
engaged a suite of rooms for Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Kennedy. 

“Mrs. . Kennedy will arrive about 
two,” he explained to the clerk. “We'll 
be here overnight, and then leave to- 
morrow for Atlantic City. I’ve been 
in a pretty bad automobile smash-up, 
and I’m going down with Mrs. Ken- 
nedy for a rest.” 

The clerk expressed the degree of 
solicitation due the prosperous-looking 
stranger who had taken one of the 
most expensive suites in the hotel and, 
at Fordham’s request, dispatched a boy 
to the station for his bags. 

“Oh, another thing,” said Fordham. 
“I promised to let Mrs. Kennedy 
‘choose a diamond ring while she is here 
—an anniversary gift. What jeweler 
would you recommend ?” 

The clerk obligingly named Lawson, 
Hamilton & Co. 

“I wonder,” mused Fordham, 
“whether they would send a man over 
with a few rings. I’m not in very good 
shape to be about yet, and he can come 
when Mrs. Kennedy gets here, so that 
she can choose the one she wants.” 

The clerk said that he would be glad 
to arrange to have Lawson, Hamilton 
& Co., send a man over with some rings. 

“Tell them,” added Fordham, “that 
I am willing to go as high as twenty- 
five hundred dollars or three thousand 
dollars if I can get what I want.” 

With increasing respect the clerk 
promised to arrange everything, and 
Fordham took the slow-running ele- 
vator to the tenth floor. He limped 
painfully past the floor clerk, his shoes 
squeaking protestingly at every step. 

“Huh,” sniffed the girl, a superior 
young woman with disdainful air, “he’d 
better set ’em in the-bathtub. Some 
squeak !” 

And now Fordham was in his suite 
of rooms, and the moment for carrying 
out the great plan which had obsessed 
him for two years was but a bare hour 
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Everything had gone 
right so far. All had been entirely in 
accordance with his calculations. . The 
only element of chance in the whole plan 
lay in the slight possibility of their send- 
ing a detective up with the man from 
Lawson-Hamilton’s. But he figured 
that this was a remote possibility. His 
own firm had never dene it, and more 
than once he had taken jewelry to a 
private home or hotel. 

So, too excited to order lunch, Ford- 
ham removed the roll of bandages from 
his pocket and laid it on the bureau. 
He took off the fashionable light suit 
he had worn and reluctantly hung it in 
the closet. That was the end of that 
suit. His entire appearance must be 
changed when he left. His suit cases 
and that suit would be left behind. 

Impatiently he paced back and forth 
across the room, frequently glancing at 
his watch. 

Exactly at five minutes past two his 
phone bell rang, and upon being advised 
by the clerk that the man from the jew- 
elers had arrived, Fordham instructed 
that he be sent up. 

Everything was going beautifully. 
At this rate he could be back in New 
York at five, and safely in his room 
long before the time he had asked to 
be called. Then he could get a long 
night’s rest before he sailed the next 
day. At last, oh, at last! 

He waited tensely for the knock on 
his door. If the man were not alone! 
Down the corridor semewhere some one 
slammed a door, and he started nerv- 
ously. 

In another minute a knock came on 
the=door, and Ferdham heard voices. 
Were there two of them after all! 

He crossed the room, not forgetting 
to limp, and flung open the door. 
Standing with the man from the jewel- 
er’s was the bell boy who had brought 
him up. Fordham had figured cor- 
rectly ! 

“How do you do,” said Fordham cor- 
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dially. “Come right in. Thank you, 
son,” and he slipped a coin in the boy’s 
palm, 

The man from the jewelers, regard- 
ing his crippled client, breathed a sigh 
of relief. No danger here. He was 
glad he had not let the house detective 
come up with him. Some people were 
mighty sensitive, and would resent the 
presence of a third persen as a reflec- 
tion on their honesty. 

Fordham shut the door and motioned 
for the man to be seated. “I’m ex- 
pecting Mrs. Kennedy any minute,” he 
explained. “I hepe you have brought 
me some nice rings. I’m a pretty good 
judge of stones, if I do say it myself.” 

“T have some beautiful rings with 
me, Mr. Kennedy,” replied the man re- 
spectfully. 

_Just a short time ago, he, Fordham, 
had been like this obsequious fool. 
What an ass he’d been. 

“Suppose you let me see them while 
we are waiting,” suggested Fordham 
pleasantly. “They’re all platinum set- 
tings, aren’t they?” 

The clerk removed a case from his 
inside pecket, and, laying a piece of 
black velvet on the table, placed before 
Fordham’s eager eye a flashing solitaire 
with smaller diamends studding the 
shanks. 

One by one, to Ferdham’s slow, ned- 
ding appreval, he laid the rings upon 
the table, until there was spread before 
him twelve er fifteen rings. There they 
lay, glittering and palpitating in the 
bright sunlight, quivering with sup- 
pressed fire. 

Fordham tan his eyes over them 
quickly. Fifty or seventy-five thou- 
sand dellars’ werth there easily! He 
picked up one leisurely and examined 
it clesely. “Very nice,” he said approv- 
ingly, “very nice.” 

He loeked at it a second time, this 
time more clesely. “Is this a flaw?” he 
exclaimed. * 

The man took it frem him and placed 
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a jeweler’s glass in his eye. Quick as 
a flash Fordham whisked his revolver 
from his side coat pocket and, before 
the man could look up, felled him with 
a powerful blow on top of his head. 

Without a sound the man fell for- 
ward. upon the table. 

Deftly, quickly, Fordham caught his 
arms behind him and wound them 
round and round with the bandages. 
Forcing the man’s mouth open, he 
stuffed a handkerchief into it and 
gagged him. Then swiftly, without a 
single lost motion, he collected the rings 
into their case and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

With a perfectly steady hand he went 
into the bathreom and shaved off his 
mustache. Giving a searching glance 
around the room to make sure that he 
had forgotten nothing, he went out, 
completely changed by his different 
clothes, his smooth face, and his quick, 
brisk walk. Oh, he knew what he was 
about! Some might have thought that 
he was going to unnecessary precaution 
in getting that ticket to the West, and 
in changing his suit, but net so he. 
That was why the others get caught. 
They weren’t careful about details. 

Satisfied that his disguise was com- 
plete, he closed and locked the door 
and started down the hall. 

The floor clerk at the turn of the cor- 
ridor heard footsteps. 

“Here, comes Squeaks,” she said to 
herself. ‘Seems te be in a hurry.” 

She glanced up indifferently as Ford- 
ham turned the cerner, expecting to 
see the crippled, limping man. Instead 
she beheld the real Fordham, completely 
metamorphosed—except fer his shoes. 
Ferdham, unaware of a lifeleng habit 
that was ene of his few distinguishing 
characteristics, had overlooked one de- 
tail! 

Trained to notice peeple, the floor 
clerk did not stop to reasen. She did 
not understand. All she knew was that 
only one person had passed her desk 
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with squeaky shoes. And this man be- 
fore her was not the man—but he wore 
the squeaking shoes. 

Fhe elevator Fordham awaited would 
let him out directly facing thé counter 
where the clerks were. If any stops 
were made on the way down she might 
be in time. 

As the elevator door shut she seized 
her phone. “Quick,” she cried to the 
operator, “the desk!” 

The connection, by luck, was imme- 
diate. Not more than a second elapsed. 
“Floor ten,” she gasped, eyes bright 
with excitement. “Front elevator. 
Man with squeaky shoes. Something 
wrong. Hold him, and send some one 
up here quick!” 


On its way down the elevator made 
several stops. When Fordham stepped 
out a heavy man with a black mustache 
touched him on the shoulder. “If you 
please,” said the man quietly, “would 
you step into the manager’s office a min- 
ute? There seems to be some mistake.” 

In the meantime another’ detective 
hastened up to the tenth floor—and this 
time the elevator made no stops. The 
girl gave him the pass key to Fordham’s 
room. 

“T don’t know what’s happened,” she 
said, “but there was only one man on 
this floor with squeaky shoes. That 
bird that went down in the elevator 
wasn’t the one I saw go up.” 

So much for the well-planned. job! 
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LED DOUBLE LIFE AS BROKER AND BURGLAR 


BY his own confession Thomas R, Jones, of Brooklyn, New York, for more 

than a year was a “broker” by day and a burglar at night. He dealt in 
stocks and bonds in Wall Street, but did not prosper enough to,enable him to 
buy luxuries for his newly won bride. Determined that she shdt#l have beau- 
tiful things, he told his wife that he was working late at the office, when in reality 
he was engaged in burglarizing the homes of other families in the neighborhood. 
With the proceeds of the robberies Jones bought stocks and bonds. More than 
twenty-five houses were burglarized by him. One night, he said, he entered 
a home to find another burglar at work. He scared the man away and then 
finished the job himself. 

The sale of a brooch, stolen from Mrs. Fannie Bernstein, led to his un- 
doing. He sold the bauble, valued at twenty-five hundred dollars, to a New 
York jeweler for seven hundred and fifty dollars, and carelessly gave this man 
his name and address. Detectives on the case learned of the sale and then had 
no difficulty in finding and arresting him. 
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SMUGGLER'S RUSE FAILS - 


ETWEEN three and four thousand dollars’ worth of undeclared diamonds 
were found sewn into the clothing of Harry Binder when New York cus- 
tomhouse inspectors searched him recently on board the steamship Aquitania. 
This attempt to smuggle gems into the country was frustrated by a woman, who 
telephoned the customhouse the night before the ship arrived from Europe. 
She told the officials that Binder was traveling second class and was bringing 
some valuable stones with him. When the boat reached New York, customs 
inspectors were waiting for Binder. They boarded the ship and learned that 
the suspect had not declared any diamonds for duty. Then they searched his 
cabin, but found nothing incriminating. It wasn’t until they had stripped Binder 
and examined his clothing carefully that they discovered seven diamonds in a 
wad ‘of cloth sewn into one of the garments, 
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CHAPTER If. 


THE MISSING PACKET. 


' SHAFT of sunlight, darting 
A through an open place in the 
& mem tagged sky line of office 
buildings, bathed the big, 
luxurious office in its rays, gleaming 
upon Samuel. P, Weaver’s silvered hair 
and accentuating each haggard line of 
the banker’s finely chiseled features. 
He turned away from the wide window 
which looked down upon “Bankers’ 
Row,” as if to hide his anguish from 
the probing light. Within ten minutes 
he seemed to have aged ten years. 

His shoulders, by custom possessing 
an almost military erectness, drooped 
dejectedly like those of an old man, 
broken and beaten, as he slumped into 
the chair beside his desk. Many who 
called him “the human icicle’ would 
have looked on in incredulous amaze- 
ment could they have seen the tears 
which came to his eyes as he stared into 
the face which smiled at him from the 
silver frame. The picture was the 
massive desk’s only ornament and his 
daily shrine. 

“How can you smile, Bennie Lou?” 
he whispered. It wrenched his heart 
to know that the events of the day 
would blot out that smile, just as at 
that moment a smudgy cloud of smoke 
stifled the sunshine which had peured 
in through the window, leaving the 
room as dreary and as dark as Weaver’s 


own thoughts. Her smile was very 
much like sunshine. 

The face of the photograph was a 
feminine counterpart of the banker’s: 
the same pride, the same force of char- 
acter were there, despite the delicately 
rounded features. It was a habit of 
Samul P. Weaver’s, in the privacy of 
this big room, where much of the finan- 
cial history of the West had been made, 
to talk to his daughter as if she were 
present in the flesh. 

“Another hundred thousand I’ve 
made for you to-day, Bennie Lou,” he 
would say after a coup. “I’m going 
to make you the richest girl in the 
West, my dear.” 

Samuel P. Weaver was wise in his 
way, but not wise enough to realize 
that happiness is not always weighed 
on the money scales. 

The banker’s fingers, tightly laced in 
a paroxysm of anguish, parted, and he 
fumbled for the second time at the but- 
ton which was innocently concealed 
within the desk carvings. The spring 
released, he slid open the secret drawer, 
peering into its shallew recesses as if 
hoping that his eyes had tricked him 
and that the packet was still there. 

The drawer was empty; the sealed 
manila envelope was, as he already 
knew, gone! 

“I must get it back—I must!” he de- 
clared. “I must undo this terrible 
thing; I must get it back.” 

Instantly his mind turned to Philip 
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Jordan, criminal investigator par excel- 
lence, whose shrewd brain had solved 
a number of matters for the Gibraltar 
Trust Company. He and Jordan were 
personal friends. 

“T don’t dare call Jordan,” he said 
to himself. “He would ferret out the 
truth of the whole miserable business 
in five minutes—and no one must know, 
Jordan least of all.” 

With Philip Jordan his profession of 
criminal investigator, a sort of scientific 
sleuth, was only a hobby. He was a 
rich man and a vice president of the 
Gibraltar Trust Company, one of the 
dozen men immediately concerned with 
the loss of the sealed manila envelope. 

The missing packet, which could be 
thrust into a coat pocket without mak- 
ing a perceptible bulge, contained a doc- 
ument worth millions of dollars and 
Samuel P. Weaver’s prestige as a 
banker. 

On the desk top reposed a package 
from which the wrapping of plain pa- 
per had been torn and hastily replaced ; 
from the edges there peeped the color 
‘of yellow—as yellow as the minted gold 
which the certificates represented. The 
package contained a fortune in thou- 
sand-dollar bills, yet Weaver, who loved 
gold with almost a Midaslike mania, 
pushed it from him with a shudder. 

The banker—the human icicle—low- 
ered his head within the pillow of his 
outflung arms, and his shoulders were 
convulsed by a dry, silent sob. 


CHAPTER II. 
WALTER THORNTON RESIGNS. 


At Window No. 5 of the Gibraltar 

Trust Company, labeled “Receiv- 
ing Teller, S to Z,” where Walter 
Thornton presided, the stream of de- 
positors had been reduced to a mere 
trickle. Thornten tossed aside his pen 
and suspended from the grilled opening 
the metal sign: “Apply at Window 
No. 4.” 
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“Take care of my deposits for a few 
minutes, Reynolds,” he called to the 
teller in the adjoining cage. “I'll be 
back soon.” 

Reynolds sneered as the sliding metal 
gate clicked shut behind Thornton. 

“Guess he’s going in to chin old 
Weaver,” he said in a loud aside to 
the man at Window 3. “Hanged if I 
wouldn’t hate to be holding a job 
through pull—I’d drive a truck first.” 

Thornton flushed, for he overheard 
the remark, as it was intended that he 
should. He had heard it before—but 
he wouldn’t hear it much longer. 

He rapped at the door of President 
Weaver’s private office and turned the 
knob in response to the muffled 
“Come!” from the other side. He 
stopped on the threshold with an ex- 
clamation of concern at sight of the 
financier’s haggard countenance, for the 
banker had not been able to mask the 
tortured ferment of his thoughts. 

“Mr. Weaver, you are ill!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” snapped ‘the 
banker. “Come in and shut the door. 
What can I do for you? Make it 
brief, for I am very busy this after- 
noon.” 

“Mr. Weaver, something has hap- 
pened,” insisted Thornton. 

“Nothing that concerns you, young 
man,” replied Weaver tartly. “Please 
tell me quickly what you want.” 

“Perhaps I had better see you at an- 
other time.” 

“Now’s as good as any, You want 
another raise, I suppose. Well, you 
won't get it.” 

“No, Mr. Weaver, I don’t want an- 
other raise, but I am resigning from the 
bank, to take effect on the first of the 
month,” replied Thornton. 

“And of course,” said Weaver with 
a tinge of sarcasm, “this is far too im- 
portant a matter to have taken up with 
Mr. Davidson; it is, to be sure, a sad_ 
blow to the bank.” 

Thornton flushed, for he did not need 
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to be told that his career in the bank 
had been a failure. 

“Ordinarily, I would have taken it 
up with Mr. Davidson, but there is a 
personal element which enters into the 
matter, and——” 

“Personal element?” interrupted the 
banker, frowning. “You mean that 
you want me to help you.into a new 
position? Of course, if I can do any- 
thing for the nephew of my old friend, 
the late senator, I will do it.” 

“No, it isn’t that,” answered Thorn- 
ton almost bitterly. “Too many people 
have been doing things for me because 
I am ‘Senator Thornton’s nephew.’ 
The job in the bank here was given 
not to Walter Thornton, but to ‘Sena- 
tor Thornton’s nephew.’ I think possi- 
bly I might have gone ahead here if I 
hadn’t had it constantly hurled at me, 
said behind my back, and to my face: 
‘He keeps his job because he is Sena- 
tor Thornton’s nephew.’ 

“Tt takes the starch out of a chap 
to be denied any individuality of his 
own, to be forever classed as a de- 
pendent on a relative’s success, I am 
now thirty-two years old and an able- 
bodied man, and— it’s time I was pad- 
dling my own canoe.” 

The banker looked at Thornten with 
new interest, for he had always con- 
sidered him with tolerant pity, contrast- 
ing the yeungster’s likable good nature 
with the aggressive driwing force of 
the uncle. 

“What woke you up, Walter?” he 
asked kindly. 

“I can’t support a wife on my in- 
come,” said Thornton. 

“You can’t, eh?” retorted Weaver 
sarcastically. “You have a salary of 
thirty dollars a week from the bank 
and the five thousand a year that your 
uncle left you. You can’t support a 
wife on a hundred and thirty dollars 
a week? Preposterous! I supported a 
wife on twenty a week.” He had a 
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banker’s characteristic notion of eco- 
nomics. — 

“T should say,” amended Thornton, 
“that I cannot support her in the man- 
ner to which she is acctstomed—the 
girl, Mr. Weaver, is—is Bennie Lou, 
and : 

The bank president glanced at the 
picture of his daughter as if he ex- 
pected to see her lips move and deny 
this absurd statement. He knew that 
Walter Thornton had been a frequent 
visitor at the Weaver ménage, but he 
had considered him only as an old fam- 
ily friend, certainly not as a possible 
suitor. For the moment he forgot 
about the missing manila envelope. 

“Do you mean to tell me, young man, 
that you’ve had the nerve—you a 
thirty-dollar-a-week bank clerk, with- 
out either prospects or ambition—to 
ask my daughter to share your compar- 
ative poverty?” he demanded accus- 
ingly. “Your entire income would not 
buy her clothes.” 

“Perhaps I did not have the right— 
from your viewpoint,” replied Thorn- 
ton. “I had determined not to ask her, 
but—I forgot that I was poor—I forgot 
everything, Mr. Weaver, except that I 
loved Bennie Lou. I am not a fortune 
hunter—I don’t want your money. I 
don’t even want the job that you gave 
me because I was ‘Senator Thornton’s 
nephew.’ My resignation takes effect 
on the first.” 

“And what profession, may I ask, is 
now to profit from your talents?” de- 
manded the banker in a hestile tone. 

Thornton smiled grimly, for he knew 
that an explosion wads to follew. 

“Mr. Weaver,” he said calmly, “I am 
entering a private-detective agency.” 

The banker searched Thornton’s face 
for some hint of humor as his own 
features purpled. 

“A detective!” he exclaimed. “You 
stand there and in all seriousness tell 
me that my daughter is about to marry 
a—a detective?” 
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“So she says,” replied Thornton with 
a tender smile at the photograph on the 
desk. To his mind’s fancy, she nodded 
encouragingly. “Is it a dishonorable 
profession? Perhaps it is hardly on the 
social plane with a bank president, but 
I might remind you, Mr. Weaver - 
He stopped in confusion, on the brink 
of an impertinence. 

“Go ahead, say it!” commanded the 
banker. “I’m not a bit ashamed of the 
fact that I got my start in life driving 
a horse car; I’m a self-made man and 
proud of it. 

“But a detective—ye gods! What 
ever put such an asinine notion into 
your head? The papers would laugh 
the Weaver family out of Chicago. 
Does Bennie Lou know of this crazy 
notion of yours?” 

“She does, and she thinks the work 
I am interested in is what I should do. 
I don’t see why you should be so an- 
tagonistic about it. There’s Jordan; 
his fees are enormous, and he is re- 
ceived everywhere socially. The papers 
haven’t laughed him out of town.” 

“IT hope you are not trying to put 
yourself in the same class with Jor- 
dan,” retorted Weaver witheringly. 
“He’s a scientific investigator—a scien- 
tist, in fact, not an ordinary detective. 
Besides, he had money, and his work is 
more or less a hobby with him. You 
have no experience for such work; it 
takes study and training. 

“Sit down, Walter; sit down,” he 
continued- more kindly. “If Bennie 
Lou has made up her mind that you 
are essential to her happiness, I might 
as well try to dam Niagara as to argue 
with her. But a detective—tut! tut! 
That will never do—never! That’s just 
a juvenile notion that you have carried 
with you over into manhood. Every 
youngster has a sneaking notion that he 
wotild make a famous detective. 

“Humph! I guess I’d better put you 
into the loans and discounts department 
as. Fortner’s assistant, and, a little later, 
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have the directors give you a vice pres- 
idency.” 

Thornton shook his head. 

“No, I’ve made up my mind, and it 
may not be such a wild idea as you 
think, I have been interested in crim- 
inology for several years, and for the 
past few months Tom Braddigan of the 
detective bureau has been taking me 
around evenings, when he was working 
on cases. He is a capable routine man 
and knows police methods thoroughly. 
He says I'll make a good partner, and 
we are going into partnership.” 

“Bosh!” said Weaver. “This Brad- 

digan is working you; he’s going to 
let you pay the office rent and use your 
social connectiens to bring in business. 
That’s his game. Forget it; you go 
into loans and discounts Monday morn- 
ing.” : 
“No,” declared Thornton doggedly, 
“T’d rather be a detective on my own 
merits than a bank vice president be- 
cause I was Samuel P. Weaver’s son- 
in-law.” 

The picture of Bennie Lou seemed 
to nod a hearty “bravo.” The banker 
eyed the younger man appraisingly, and 
for the first time he saw the aggressive 
thrust of the jaw, the steadiness of 
the gray eyes, the somehow capable 
look about him. Accustomed as he 
was to sizing up men, he wondered 
why it was that he had always seen 
“Senator Thornton’s nephew” and not 
Walter Thornton, the man. 

“A detective ” he began, but his 
voice stopped abruptly as he glanced 
down at the secret drawer, whose 
yawning emptiness brought back a 
poignant. realization of his troubles. 
He glanced from the drawer again to 
Walter Thornton’s face. 

“Why not?” he thought. “I don’t 
dare call in Jordan; he’d see through 
the whole thing in a mement. The boy 
might do it—I believe he would; any- 
how he'd keep his tongue. I’m going 
to risk it.” 
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“Sit down, Walter,” he said aloud. 
“You're going to get a chance to prac- 
tice your new profession sooner than 
you expected.” 


CHAPTER IIL 
HIS FIRST CASE. 


THE bank president stroked his close- 

cropped gray mustache with a long 
but blunt forefinger—a combination of 
the artistic and the practical—as he 
carefully chose his words. He had 
every reason to be careful. 

“Walter,” he said, “there has disap- 
peared from my custody a sealed ma- 
nila envelope which contains a docu- 
ment worth millions of dollars—and 
my future as a banker.” With an up- 
lifted motion. of the hand he silenced 
the exclamation which hovered on 
Thornton’s lips. 

“Do not interrupt’ me,” he com- 
manded. “I will tell the story in my 
own way and explain all that it is nec- 
essary for you to know. 

“As you are perhaps aware, I am 
head of a syndicate of Western bankers 
which is lending money to a number 
of European enterprises. That much 
you have seen in the newspapers. It 
was, of course, necessary that we know 
in precise detail just how our money 
was to be spent, so that we could be 
assured of the safety of our invest- 
ments. . 

“Donald P. Henderson arrived yes- 
terday, after an exhaustive trade sur- 
vey in Europe, with a plan which called 
for a loan of millions, many millions, 
to one of our recent allies. This na- 
tion had intrusted him with a document 
of sixty closely typewritten pages which 
contained their closely guarded trade 
secrets, explaining in détail just how 
they expect to rebuild war-shattered 
world commerce. 

“To the average individual those 
sixty typewritten pages are so much 
waste paper, but to a rival trade nation 
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it is worth a fortune big enough to tax 
your credulity—millions !” 

“And it is gone—stolen?’ asked 
Thornton. 

“Yes; that envelope, intrusted to my 
care, is gone. It is now in the hands 
of an adventurer, who is taking it to 
Europe for sale to the highest bidder. 
It means for me the lost confidence of 
my fellow bankers—and ruin!” 

“And you ‘are going to trust me, an 
inexperienced. x 

“Yes, Walter, I am going to trust 
you, and you must not fail that trust— 
not if you love Bennie Lou, for it 
means my happiness—and hers. 

“Mark this, Thornton: You must 
handle this matter alone—absolutely 
alone. There must not be so much as 
the breath of publicity. No one must 
know, except you and me. Even if 
you recovered the packet—if my fellow 
bankers knew that I was not to be 
trusted with important papers—that 
knowledge would destroy me.” 

“But there is Jordan,” suggested 
Thornton. “Why not call him in? He 
is a personal friend—a man whom you 
can trust.” 

For just an instant the banker’s eyes 
wavered. 

“T had thought of that,” he replied 
slowly. “Jordan sailed for Havana 
yesterday.” . 

“But you say that you know the man 
who has the packet,” protested Thorn- 
ton. “Surely the logical thing to do 
would be to call in the police and . 

“Have every newspaper reporter in 
Chicago prying into the affair before 
dark,” said Weaver, finishing the sen- 
tence. “I tell you, Walter, there must 
be no publicity. 

“J have thought it all out, my boy, 
and my way is the only way. The man 
who has this paper is a certain free- 
lance adventurer, an unscrupulous sol- 
dier of fortune who calls himself Jules 
Cartier. He makes a very comforta- 
ble living by extremely devious meth- 
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ods—anything from blackmail up. He 
followed Henderson here from Europe, 
made threg efforts to rob Henderson 
on shipboard, tried to bribe him, and 
failed. Henderson delivered the en- 
velope to me yesterday. This morning 
at ten o’clock the other members of the 
syndicate met here in my office and 
went over the document. Then I sealed 
it in a plain manila envelope—a fresh 
envelope—and pressed the signet of my 
ring into the wax. 

“And then—but the details of its dis- 
appearance are of no importance. Car- 
tier has the envelope. He is at the 
Crescent Hotel, and has, I think, abso- 
lutely no suspicion that he will be fol- 
lowed. The fact that he will be more 
or less off his guard should make your 
task easier.” 

Thornton meditatively rubbed his 
chin. 

“As I see it,” he said, “what I am 
to do is to get Cartier alone and force 
him to return the envelope—by force.” 

“Only it will not be so easy as it 
sounds,” replied the banker. “He will 
not give it up without a struggle. It’s 
worth at least a million to him, perhaps 
more. He'll put up a fight; don’t min- 
imize the seriousness of the task, for 
Cartier is a resourceful man.” 

Thornton arose from his chair, and, 
hands plunged into his pockets, paced 
the room for a moment in deep abstrac- 
tion. 

“How am I to be certain that I have 
the right envelope?” he asked. “From 
all I know now, Cartier might hand 
me any sort of a manila envelope, and 
I wouldn’t know the difference. Could 
you show me, with a duplicate, the ex- 
act appearance of the stolen packet?” 

Weaver nodded approvingly ; the boy 
was no fool. He took from his desk 
a heavy envelope and filled it with sixty 
pages of blank onion-skin paper; then 
he glued fast the flap, applied a splotch 
of wax, and pressed his signet ring, a 
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thing of peculiar design, into the hard- 
ening circle. 

“Just like that,” he said. Thornton 
studied the envelope carefully and 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“Mr. Weaver,” he said solemnly, “I 
shall do my best—my dead, level best.” 

“You—you must do more than that,” 
answered the banker, his voice break- 
ing. ‘You must not fail—for my sake, 
for Bennie Lou’s sake—you must not 
fail!” 

He reached forward uncertainly for 
the package of currency on his desk. 
He touched it with a grimace of dis- 
taste as he hurriedly but securely 
rewrapped it. His action was perhaps 
a trifle furtive, as if he did not wish 
Thornton to see its contents. ~But 
Thornton, with his eyes leaving the 
ashen face of Samuel P. Weaver for 
the encouraging smile of the photo- 
graph, did not notice. 

“And,” said Weaver slowly, “when 
you have recovered the sealed envelope 
you will give Cartier this—this pack- 
age.” 

Almost mechanically Thornton took 
the small bundle. 

“Yes,” he said, his tone a vow, “I 
must not—and I will not fail!” 


_CHAPTER IV. 
WHY DID WEAVER LIE? 


URRYING toward the Dearborn 
Club, where he lived, Thornton 
paused at the corner of Michigan 
Boulevard, waiting for an ebb in the 
flow of traffic. -—A nippy breeze scurry- 
ing playfully from Lake Michigan, 
which sparkled from across the flat 
stretch of Grant Park, had caused him 
to turn up the collar of his overcoat, 
and he stood, gazing abstractedly into 
space as his ulster billowed about his 
six feet two of robust body. 
A dark-blue roadster with a girl at 
the wheel drew up to the curb before 
he was aware of its approach. 
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“Are you emulating Rodin’s 
‘Thinker?’ ” she asked. “Or did father 
expel you from the bank? It’s a full 
hour before closing time; I was just 
driving down to pick you up to get a 
personal report on the day’s develop- 
ments. Did—did you see father? Was 
it unpleasant ?” 

She dimpled bewitchingly as he 
pressed her hand ardently, gazing into 
her eyes with worshipful admiration. 

“Bennie Lou,’ he whispered, “you 
are the most ws 

The color of her cheeks was not en- 
tirely due to the vigorous Chicago at- 
mosphere. 

“Yes, you’ve said it before—and I 
like to hear it, too, but tell me about 
fathér—you saw him?” 

“Yes, I saw him, Bennie Lou.” 

“Did he # 

“Yes, he did—at first, and he was 
right at that. I had no right, with my 
petty little income to——” 

“T refuse to listen to that again, Wal- 
ter Thornton!” she exclaimed. “That’s 
all been settled—money isn’t every- 
thing. It’s nothing—nothing compared 
to—to happiness. And, if it will ease 
your mind any, my dear, let me tell you 
that—that you spoke just in time to 
save me from the humiliation of asking 
you!” Then she stopped the motor. 

“Now tell me about father?” she de- 
manded, her eyes crinkling humorously 
at the corners. “Did you tell him 
about—the detective agency?” 

“Tt startled him, of course, but he got 
over that, too; he even gave me a job 
of sleuthing to do.” 

“Did he—really!” exclaimed Bennie 
Lou. “Gracious, that is a Surprise! 
You know when I saw you standing 
here on the curb an hour before bank- 
closing time I was a little afraid that 
you and father had quarreled. So he 
capitulated and gave you a case? Tell 
me about it—this instant!” 

“I—I haven’t time, Bennie Lou.” 
Thornton feared that she would con- 
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found him with her eager questions, 
and the details of his assignment from 
her father was not his secret to tell. 
“I’ve got to hurry up to the club and 
get some things. I’m in a terrible rush 
—some other time.” 

“T’ll drive you over,” she promptly 
replied, “and you can tell me on the 
way.” 

He climbed into the car beside her, 
gazing admiringly at the capable way 
in which she got the motor into motion 
and nosed through the traffic. She had 
a knack for practical things, and, like 
her father, her efficiency carried her 
through. She accomplished the feat of 
being a thoroughly modern girl without 
sacrificing any trait of feminine love- 
liness. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” he said 
with disarming carelessness. “Some 
rather important papers disappeared 
from the bank, and your father gave 
me the job of getting them back.” 

“Are you sure that daddy isn’t play- 
ing a joke on you?” she warned. “He 
might do that, you know, to try your 
mettle.” 

There arose before Thornton’s men- 
tal vision the picture of Weaver’s 
drawn, haggard face. 

“No, Bennie Lou,” he said with un- 
conscious solemnity, “I’m quite certain 
that it isn’t a joke—it’s a serious enough 
matter.” 

“You are hiding something from me, 
Walter Thornton!” she charged. “I 
can sense it; why can’t you tell me?” 

He was glad that the club was so 
near, for it gave him the chance to 
evade the issue. 

“T’ve got to rush along, dear,” he 
said hurriedly. “I’ve got to pick up 
some things here at the club and get 
busy. I can’t afford to disappoint your 
father.” 

“Of course you can’t—and you 
won't,” she declared loyally. “You 
must let me know the very instant that 
you get the papers back—the very in- 
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stant! I'll be waiting for the phone 
to ring.” 

Standing on the club steps, he 
watched the blue car until it disap- 
peared around the corner. 

“The luckiest man in the world— 
that’s me,” he murmured. 

Thornton entered the club and made 
his way to his rooms on the fourth 
floor. The walls were lined with book- 
cases, and there was a practical flat-top 
desk. Most of the volumes were expert 
treatises by celebrated criminologists, 
He had taken up his work very seri- 
ously—a seriousness which“had caused 
Braddigan, his prospective partner, 
trained as he was in the hard and un- 
lettered school of the police force, to 
grin tolerantly. 

Rummaging through his © trunk, 
Thornton found his automatic pistol. 
It was a gift from Braddigan, and, 
truth to tell, smuggled from the cen- 
tral-district property room—the trophy 
of a gunman’s war. A Maxim silencer 
was attached to the stubby barrel, one 
of those silent agencies of death, the 
sale of which was prohibited by law. 

Thornton also retrieved a bunch of 
skeleton keys, likewise a souvenir from 
Braddigan, taken from an expert bur- 
glar who had fallen into the clutches 
of the headquarters man. The ex-bank 


teller expected to commit burglary be- 


fore the night was over. 

Glancing at his watch, he saw that it 
was not yet five o’clock. He did not 
wish to visit Cartier’s rooms at the hotel 
until evening, when, the chances were, 
Cartier would be out. He decided to 
lunch at the club. 

Descending the stairs, Thornton 
stopped as if frozen in his tracks. As- 
cending the steps was Philip Jordan, 
the man whom Weaver had told him 
had sailed for Havana. 

Jordan, keen observer that he was, 
saw the blank, open-mouthed expres- 
sion on Thornton’s face. 


“Hello, Walter,” he said. ‘“What’s 
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the idea of staring at me as if I were 
a ghost ?” 

“Aren’t—aren’t you in 
Thornton asked foolishly. 

“Oh, of course,” laughed Jordan. 
“I’m standing in the bar of the La 
Palma Hotel sipping a gin rickey.” 

“It was silly -for me to say that,” 
said Thornton lamely, “but Mr. Weaver 
said—that is, I thought he said~you 
had sailed for Havana yesterday.” 

“You must be hearing things, young 
fellow,” replied Jordan. “He couldn’t 
very well have said that, for I saw 
him at lunch to-day.” — 

“You—you saw him at lunch—to- 
day!” exclaimed Thornton, and, as Jor- 
dan gazed at him with a perplexed 
frown at his perturbation, he added: 
“You’re right—I must be _ hearing 
things.” 

“Humph!” grunted Jordan, eying 
him curiously. 

Thornton walked slowly downstairs. 
Weaver had deliberately lied to him! 
Why had Weaver lied? 

Again and again he revolved this 
question over in his mind. He had 
realized at the outset that Weaver had 
not been entirely frank with him—had 
been keeping something back—and it 
had vaguely disturbed him. 

‘He was tempted to rush to the tele- 
phone and demand an explanation from 
the banker, He rejected the impulse, 
but unpleasant suspicions began to 
force themselves upon him. Try as he 
would, he could not banish that per- 
sistent, disturbing question: “Why had 
Weaver lied ?” 


Cuba ?” 


CHAPTER ‘V. 
EVENTS THICK AND FAST. 


HE table at which Thornton seated 
himself in the club grill was di- 
rectly against one of the marble col- 
umns which supported the ceiling. He 
had finished his meal and was smoking 
his cigar when he heard Weaver’s name 
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spoken. It came from the table hidden 
from his view, but he at once recog- 
nized the bass rumble of Harrison 
Gregory, a trader in the stock market. 

“I understand that old ‘Silent Sam’ 
Weaver got knicked pretty bad in Fisk 
Steel yesterday,” Gregory was saying. 

“Yes, so I heard,” replied his com- 
panion. “I was told that he dropped 
a couple of hundred thousand. You 
know, Gregory, Weaver is either a very 
rich man or a big bluff—and I can't 
make up my mind which. I’m begin- 
ning to suspect that most of his wealth 
is on paper. He’s had a couple of bad 
ones recently, and he had several big 
blocks of rail stocks when rails began 
to hit the toboggan. I’ve got a notion 
that we’re going to hear a loud crash 
in the vicinity of the Gibraltar Trust 
Company some of these days.” 

Thornton’s cigar dropped from his 
fingers to the ash tray as he sat limply 
in his chair. The soil of suspicion had 
already been turned when he discovered 
that Philip Jordan had not gone to 
Cuba, as Weaver had declared. The 
seed of doubt—even doubts which he 
tried to reject as mean and disloyal to 
the father of the girl he loved—began 
to sprout and grow with the furious 
rapidity of Jack’s bean stalk. 

It was easy to construct a theory to 
fit the suspicion: Trade secrets worth 
millions of dollars, intrusted to the care 
of a man whose reputed fortune was 
but a fading myth, and the temptation 
to rehabilitate his finances at the cost 
of his honor. 

Despite his determination not to har- 
bor these suspicions, Thornton found 
himself analyzing the possible motives 
which had influenced Weaver. To have 
selected a bank teller with more or less 
visionary notions of being a detective 
to cope with a situation where there 
was so much at stake was decidedly sus- 
picious to say the least. Especially so 
when a trusted and capable friend like 
Philip Jordan was available. 
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He knew that Jordan was one of the 
vice presidents of the Gibraltar Trust 
Company. Could it be that Weaver 
had sold the packet, and, wishing with 
a sudden conscience-stricken reaction 
for its return, feared that Jordan would 
instantly sift out the truth? 

Could it be, on the other hand, that 
he would weave a fabulous story of 
theft, and, wishing to make some pre- 
tense of recovering it, had assigned the 
task to a man whose inexperience was 
a reasonable guarantee that he would 
fail? 

Or, again, was it that he had, acting 
in a sincere desire for the packet’s re- 
turn and in a desperate effort to save 
himself from approbrium, chosen the 
one man whose lips would be sealed by 
the love for his daughter? 

As he recalled Weaver’s earnestness, 
his patently sincere anguish, he rejected 
the possibility that the banker hoped 
him to fail. 

He was a little ashamed at the course 
which he had allowed his thoughts to 
follow, for it seemed disloyal to Bennie 
Lou. 

“T don’t give a hanp what the cir- 
cumstances are—I know Weaver’s 
square,” he told himself with an ear- 
nest but not entirely convincing insist- 
ence.. “I’m going to get back the en- 
velope—I’m going to get it back!” 

A little less than an hour later he 
was in the crowded lobby of the fash- 
ionable Crescent Hotel. A word of in- 
quiry at the desk elicited the informa- 
tion that Jules Cartier was quartered 
in room 928. 

Stepping to the house telephone, he 
asked to be connected with No. 928; 
he held his finger on the hook, ready 
to close the connection if there should 
be a responding click from the other 
end of the wire. But there was no an- 
swer. Jules Cartier, as luck would have 
it, was out. 

Presently he registered and requested 
a room on the ninth floor. The clerk 
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twirled the register, glanced at his 
room schedule, and nodded. 

“Yes, Mr. Thornton,” he said with 
stereotyped politeness, “I can give you 
number nine-four-seven.” 

Ushered to his room by the dollar- 
hungry bell hop, Thornton dismissed 
him quickly and opened his bag. He 
thrust the automatic pistol into his over- 
coat pocket and balanced the ring of 
skeleton keys in his palm, selecting the 
one which nearest approximated the 
key of the door to his own room. He 
knew that the same master key would 
unlock all doors on the ninth floor cor- 
ridors. A moment of experiment with 
his own lock determined his selection. 
Stepping boldly into the hall, he ap- 
proached No. 928 with the carelessness 
of a guest going to his own room. The 
bolt shot back as he twisted the key 
and entered Cartier’s suite—sitting 
room, bedroom, and bath. 

Thornton had no real thought of find- 
ing the sealed envelope in Cartier’s lug- 
gage. He realized that there was small 
chance that the man would trust it off 
his own person, although there was, of 
course, the possibility that he might 
have left it in the hotel office for safe- 
keeping. But-he was overlooking no 
chances; besides, he intended to be 
secreted in the room when Cartier re- 
turned. The surprise must be com- 
plete. 

A single dim light from the high 
ceiling only partially shattered the dark- 
ness of the bedroom, but it was suffi- 
cient to show the two traveling bags, 
the only pieces of luggage. Hastily, but 
none the less thoroughly, Thornton 
sifted their contents, but found nothing. 

While he still knelt beside the open 
traveling bag a key rattled in the lock. 
Cartier must be returning. As he hast- 
ily kicked shut the grip, Thornton 
found the picture still clutched in his 
fingers ; he thrust it into his coat pocket 
as he made a flying leap for a hiding 
place in the clothes closet. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A MAN WITH A KICK. 


HUMMING a French love song, 

Jules Cartier entered the room. 
He strode across the floor, removing 
his coat from his massive, muscular 
shoulders. For so large a man he 
moved with a lithe grace which belongs 
only to the man in the pink of physical 
condition. It was not hard to see that 
his life was one of adventure. It was 
written in his face, in the cold cunning > 
of ‘the slate-gray eyes, and the scars 
which crisscrossed his heavy, immobile 
features betrayed it—the sort of scars 
that are left only by the point of a 
rapier ripping into the flesh. Paris and 
Berlin knew of his prowess as a duel- 
ist. 

Thornton heard his approach and 
knew that he was headed toward the 
clothes closet. He gripped the auto- 
matic and held it in readiness. 

“Put ’em up—quick !” he commanded 
crisply as the door, propelled by Car- 
tier’s hand, swung back and the two 
men faced each other. Cartier drew 
back, and his mustache, the tightly 
waxed points rearing proudly on either 
side of his nose, twitched with a smile 
—the smile of the man who has steeled 
himself to nonchalant bravado when 
staring into gun muzzles. Obediently 
he raised his hands, but at the same 
time measured the distance to the wall 
telephone. 

“So this ess robbery, eh?” he de- 
manded calmly. “Quite bold, it ess, 
too, in one of ze city’s mos’ fashion- 
able hotels. I regret zat ze loot must 
be so small pay,for ze risk.” 

“Not so loud,” warned Thornton 
threateningly. “Put a muffler on that 
fog-horn voice of yours or I'll have to 
shut you up. This gun of mine is 
silent but sure.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied Cartier, lowering 
his voice to almost a whisper, “I haff 
notice ze silencer—mos’ modern, you 
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* American brigands. Ziss ess my firs’ 
experience, but I had ze notion zat you 
were a rough lot, wearing ze black 
mask and swinging ze slung shot. In- 
stead, I find zat he might be quite ze 
gentleman, yet quite so villainous as ze 
Balkan brigands. 

“T dislike to incur ze displeasure of 
so ze vindicatative a bandit, but most of 
ze cash I haff ess in travelers’ checks, 
and you cannot cash them. Only a 
couple of hundred or so, and 24 

Thornton paid mental tribute to the 
man’s astounding coolness, but at the 
same time it angered him. 

“T don’t want your money, Cartier, 
any more than I want your persiflage,” 
he snapped. “I’m no hotel thief and I 
think that you know it. We’re going to 
save a good deal of time if you tell me 
where to find the manila envelope that 
I have come for.” 

The interested, perhaps rather forced, 
smile fled from Cartier’s face, and his 
swarthy countenance became even more 
dark with rage. 

“So?” he said, struggling to contain 
the bellow of anger which tugged at his 
vocal cords. “That ess what you have 
come for, eh? I rather suspected it— 
what ze American ess please to call—ze 
hunch. So, Monsieur Weaver hass giff 
me ze double cross. Ze cur—ze yellow 
dog!” 

Thornton’s blood ran aflame, despite 
the fact that Cartier’s accusation merely 
verified his own obscure suspicions. 

“Silence!” He made a menacing 
movement with his revolver. “Not a 
word about Weaver! I didn’t come 
here for that. I came for the manila 
envelope and I’m going,to take it from 
you—dead or alive!” 

“And, I suppose,” he replied with an 
unpleasant grimace, “that Monsieur 
Weaver neglected to send ze money— 
ze money zat I haff pay him as ze price 
of ze papers? So? He keep ze money 
and I giff up ze papers.” 

Thornton recalled the packet which 
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Sampel P. Weaver had given him, and 
he sickened at the thought that within 
his own pocket was the price of the 
banker’s perfidy. Yes, the packet must 
contain the bribe money—the chain of 
evidence was complete. Bennie Lou’s 
father was—a crook! 

“I have the money in my pocket, 
curse you!” he said to Cartier. “You'll 
get it just as soon as I get that packet. 
Quick, now—I’m in no, mood for tri- 
fling !”’ 

The eyes of the two men clashed, 
Thornton’s burning hot with anger and 
Cartier’s gleaming cunningly from be- 
tween lowered lids. Cartier was the 
calmer of the pair. At last his gaze 
dropped. 

“You win, monsieur,” he said. “You 
have the advantage, and I am unarmed, 
If you will permit me to lower ze arms 
I will giff you ze paper.\_ 

Thornton thrilled with the realization 
of victory. It had been simple and— 
he had not failed Bennie Lou and her 
father. Fate had been most kind to 
him, he thought. Cautiously he kept . 
his eyes on Cartier’s hands as the man 
lowered his arms and reached for his 
breast pocket. Thornton, as the coat 
was thrown back, saw the top of the 
manila envelope. Cartier’s fingers be- 
gan withdrawing it slowly and reluc- 
tantly, as if on the verge of changing 
his mind and fighting for its possession. 
So intent was Thornton on watching 
the man’s hands that he forgot to watch 
the sudden shifting of his weight as he 
balanced himself on the balls of his feet 
and then 

Cartier’s right foot shot upward with 
the sureness of a pugilist’s fist. The toe 
of the heavy boot caught Thornton a 
sickening blow on the wrist, numbing 
the muscles of the arm and hand. With 
a grunt of pain and dismay, he saw his 
automatic go hurtling from his hand, 
describing a wide arc toward the ceiling. 

Walter Thornton had received his 
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first lesson in savate, the very ungentle 
French art of foot boxing. 

Both men leaped for the gun, and 
their bodies struck with a dull impact. 
For a moment they swayed, locked in 
desperate embrace, before Thornton, 
tripped by a rug, fell to the floor. They 
were well matched, but Thornton’s 
shoulders, famous in the football his- 
tory of a half dozen years before, were 
a little less broad than those of the 
professional soldier of fortune. Car- 
tier fought brutally, taking every ad- 
vantage, for he was a master of all the 
subtle, and not entirely approved, arts 
of offensive and defensive. His fingers 
darted to Thornton’s throat, tearing 
viciously at the flesh; the American 
was handicapped by knowing nothing 
except clean fighting. Thornton, in 
final desperation, resorted to his knowl- 
edge of jujutsu, but he found the 
Frenchman’s mastery of Japanese wres- 
tling tactics outmatched his own. 

The struggle was strangely silent. 
Except for the labored breathing, the 
soft thud of shoe or elbow struck 
against the heavy carpet, or the sicken- 
ing smack of bare knuckles against 
flesh, there was no sound. 

Cartier, his muscles swelling beneath 
his clothing until a vest button broke 
its thread and rolled across the floor,to 
click faintly against the baseboard, with 
one supreme effort dragged Thornton’s 
arm forward and buried his teeth into 
the knuckles between the fingers. Mer- 
cilessly the jaws clamped down until 
the man’s teeth cut through the flesh 
and it seemed that tendon and bone 
would snap. The pain was excruciat- 
ing, and Thornton felt his muscles re- 
lax. There are limits to human endur- 
ance. 

Cartier was quick to follow up his 
advantage. He reached for Thornton’s 
throat and closed down upon the wind- 
pipe until Thornton felt himself being 
smothered beneath a blanket of dark- 
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ness which was carrying him away to 
oblivion. Suddenly the torturing pres- 
sure was relieved, but further resist- 
ance was for the moment impossible. 
Feebly he tried to struggle to his elbow 
as Cartier freed him to reach for the 
pistol. Thornton was not quick enough, 
for Cartier had the weapon and brought 
the butt to the side of Thornton’s head, 
just above the right temple. 

A shudder ran through Thornton’s 
frame, and his body grew limp as the 
blow struck. Jules Cartier grunted in 
satisfaction. 

“I should haff keel him, perhaps,” he 
muttered, “but it ess hard to keel a 
brave man. Brave—ah, yes, but just 
as a child in my hands. Ze fool! To 
think he could outwit me—me! Ha!” 
Expertly he examined the swelling 
lump which arose from the side of 
Thornton’s head. 

“Jules Cartier knows where to 
strike. A leetle lower and As et 
ess, ze long sleep—five, six hours.” 

Getting to his feet, Cartier paused at 
the mirror to take stock of his own 
injuries; they consisted of one well- 
blackened eye, one badly split lip, and 
various purpling spots where Thorn- 
ton’s fists had left their souvenir. “For 
zat,” he muttered, “I collect ze dam- 
ages for assault.” He ran his hand into 
Thornton’s pocket and found the pack- 
age of currency. “I keep ze packet and 
ze money, too,” he chuckled. “Zat ess 
for ze double cross.” Then he notified 
the manager of the hotel that he had 
just captured a burglar in his room. 
The manager, accompanied by the 
house detective, rushed to the ninth 
floor, wringing his hands and pleading 
that the matter be given no publicity. 
To this request Jules Cartier most 
heartily agreed. 

Within four minutes a police ambu- 
lance had carted Walter Thornton off 
to the city hospital, a police prisoner 
under guard. 








CHAPTER VII. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


THE night superintendent of the city 

hospital, Doctor Fred Parker, was 
making his round of inspection when 
the ambulance gong sounded in the 
driveway outside. Then the entrance 
door opened, and the young internes 
entered with a stretcher, followed by 
Patrolman O'Reilly, who was the offi- 
cer on the case. 

“What have we got here, officer?” 
asked Doctor Parker. 

“Faith, doctor,” answered the patrol- 
man, “an’ we’ve got th’ desprit robber 
here. He was afther tryin’ to stick up 
a feller in th’ Crescent Hotel. Now 
phwat do you think of that, doctor, a 
stick-up in th’ swell Crescent! He’s a 
husky lad, this bird, but th’ hotel guest 
was too»much for the bucko, an’ there 
he is, laid out with a bump on his head 
as big as an egg. I’m afther thinkin’ 
that it’ll be a few years before he’s 
robbin’ any more hotels.” 

Doctor Parker tossed back the sheet 
and stared down into the white face of 
Walter Thornton. 

“Hotel robber!” he exclaimed in in- 
dignant disgust. “Say, how do you 
coppers get that way? Hotel robber 
my eye! This man is Walter Thorn- 
ton—Merton ’13. You've heard of 
Thornton, the famous Merton athlete. 
No? Well, he happens to be a nephew 
of the late Senator Thornton. If he’s 
a hotel robber I am the King of Siam. 
Come along while I rush this case to 
the operating room, and tell me about 
it. This looks like a possible fracture 
to me, and I’m going to work on this 
case myself.” ; 

Patrolman O'Reilly followed the 
-stretcher into the operating room and 
told the hospital superintendent what 
he knew. Parker heard the story 





‘through, and breathed a sigh of relief 
as he discovered that the wound on 
Thornton’s head was only a bad con- 
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tusion and not the fracture that he had 
feared. 

“He’s all right; there’s no danger, 
thanks to the fact that he wasn’t hit 
a fraction of an inch lower. A mighty 
narrow squeak that,” said the doctor. 
“He’s going to have one mighty big 
headache, but there’s no danger. Now, 
officer—you said your name’s O’Reilly, 
eh?—if you’re the intelligent police- 
man that you look to be you'll trot right 
back to the Crescent Hotel and entwine 
the affectionate arm of the law about 
the neck of the libelous gentleman who 
tried to stuff the police and the hotel 
with the story about Walter Thornton 
being a burglar. The only thing 
Thornton ever stole in his life was a 
base when he was playing with the 
Merton nine. 

“It’s some sort of a frame-up as 
sure as you’re wearing brass buttons. 
Thornton’s got a job in a bank down- 
town, has an income from his uncle’s 
estate, and is way up in society. Bur- 
glar—rot! You had better get back to 
the Crescent, O’Reilly, as soon as you 
can.” : 

The patrolman paused uncertainly, 
and finally compromised by calling the 
central district. The night lieutenant 
ordered him back to the Crescent to 
pick up Cartier for detention. 

When he had seen Thornton trun- 
dled to a private room and placed in 
the care of a competent nurse, Doctor 
Parker repaired to his office and con- 
sulted the telephone directory. While 
his social world had been a different 
one from that of Walter Thornton, he 
had always followed the life of his col- 
lege hero through the newspapers. In 
the devious whisperings which get 
about he had heard Walter’s name 
linked with that of Bennie Lou Weaver. 
Moreover, the doctor was a well-in- 
formed young man and knew that 
Thornton worked in Sam Weaver’s 
bank, and that Sam Weaver and Sena- 
tor Thornton had been close friends. 
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Securing a telephone directory, he 
found the number of the Weaver Lake- 
shore Drive home. It was Bennie Lou, 
waiting eagerly for the tinkle of the 
telephone, as she expected to hear from 
Walter, who answered. The enthusi- 
asm of her “hello” was dampened as 
she heard the strange voice on the wire. 

“No,” she replied in answer to Doc- 
tor Parker’s query, “my father is not 
in just now. Do you wish to leave a 
message ?”” 

“I wanted to tell him,” replied the 
hospital superintendent, “that one of 
the men in his bank has been brought 
to the city hospital slightly injured, but 
Mr. Thornton——” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the pained voice at 
the other end of the wire. “You—you 
mean that Walter Thornton is injured? 
Is—is—please tell me at once just how 
badly he is injured.” 

Her tone was eloquent of her deep- 
felt solicitude—that anguish of voice 
which women use only when concerned 
about the safety of those who are very 
near and dear to them. Doctor Par- 
ker’s eyebrows arched upward, and his 
lips puckered into a silent whistle. 

“So the gossips were right,” he 
thought. “Bennie Lou Weaver! 
Thornton’s a lucky dog!” 

“No, Miss Weaver,” he replied in 
the professionally reassuring tone, “it 
is nothing serious. He is still uncon- 
scious, but ? 

“Unconscious!” she repeated. “And 
you say that is not serious! Thank 
you so much for calling. I will be at 
the hospital just as quickly as an auto- 
mobile can get me there. See that he 
has every comfort—spare nothing. I 
will be there in three quarters of an 
hour.” 

Doctor Parker gently replaced the 
receiver on its hook. 

“Gosh!” he grinned. “I think I’d let 
myself be rapped over both temples if 
it would do that for me.” 

But the hospital superintendent did 
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not stop at that. He kept the wires 
hot until he had gotten into communi- 
cation with the chief of detectives and 
the chief of police. He pleaded, ca- 
joled, blustered, threatened, and finally 
won his point. The heads of the police 
department agreed that the police guard 
should be removed and that Thornton, 
when he recovered sufficiently to leave 
the hospital, should be released upon 
his own recognizance. 

Doctor Parker had again proved the 
truth of the adage that “a friend in 
need is a friend indeed.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MYSTERY PLUS. 


SLOWLY Walter Thornton opened 

his eyes and stared at the dead- 
white ceiling of the hospital room. As 
he painfully turned his head he gazed 
into the tenderly anxious eyes of Ben- 
nie Lou. 

“Walter!” she whispered, * stroking 
the back of his hand with her palm. 
“I was so afraid—so afraid that I was 
going to lose you. Oh, my dear!” 

Thornton pressed her fingers, for the 
moment oblivious of everything except 
that Bennie Lou was beside him. 
Slowly he began to piece together the 
events of the past few hours, and, with 
a pang of self-accusation, realized that 
he had failed. 

“Bennie Lou,” he whispered, “I am 
a rotten detective—rotten!” 

“T should say you were!” she whis- 
pered back, putting her cheek down to 
his. “If you were any sort of a de- 
tective at all, you would have detected 
by this time that—that I want to be 
kissed.” 

But Thornton was not such a fool 
detective that he could not follow up 
a clew when it was given to him. 

“Now, little lady,” he said, “if you 
will retire to the corridor, and if we 
can induce the hospital attendants to 
give me my clothes, I’m going to get 
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busy and make an effort to clear up 
this awful muddle.” 

When Thornton got into his clothes 
he found, to his chagrin, that he was 
as weak as water. His own reflection 
in the mirror as he tied his cravat 
danced drunkenly before his vision. In 
addition to the throbbing of his head, 
he discovered that his left shoulder had 
been badly wrenched in his struggle 
with Cartier. When he moved his arm 
sickening pains shot through the pro- 
testing tendons. 

He had massaged his cheeks with his 
palms to bring the color back to his 
face, but aS he stepped into the hall, 
where Bennie Lou was waiting, the girl 
was quick to see his distress. 

“Walter,” she said, “you are in no 
condition to go ahead alone; you are 
‘in terrible pain. I can see it in your 
face. You must let me go with you— 
you must! Maybe I can help. We 
ought to be partners in everything. Of 
course I know that it is one of father’s 
business secrets, but——” 

“No; I will send you home in a taxi. 
As soon as I get hold of another gun 
I’m going out on the trail of a very 
rough gentleman by the name of Jules 
Cartier, and I’ll lay good odds that he 
won't have the chance to use the savate 
on me again!” . 

“Walter, I insist ‘d 

Her plea was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Doctor Parker. 

“Miss Weaver,” he began hurriedly, 
“you are wanted on the phone in my 
office. Some one at your home is call- 
ing, and I think it is very important.” 

“It must be father,” replied Bennie 
Lou. “I left word with the butler that 
Mr. Thornton had been hurt and that 
I was coming to the hospital. Come 





on, Walter, the phone is on the way to 
the exit.” 

As she hurried down the hall Doctor 
Parker waited for Thornton, who was 
following more slowly. 

“It’s not her father,” he whispered 
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in Thornton’s ear; “it’s the butler, and 
he’s very much excited. I’m afraid 
that something very unpleasant has, 
happened at the Weaver home. Per- 
haps I should not have called her, but 
the man was very insistent.” 

“You mean you're afraid something 
has happened to Mr. Weaver?” Thorn- 
ton demanded anxiously. 

“IT don’t know a thing, Thornton; 
I’m only guessing. The butler was 
mighty excited—that much is certain.” 

Thornton quickened his step and 
reached Parker’s office as Bennie Lou 
was hanging the receiver back on its 
hook. Her hands reached toward 
Thornton. 

“Walter,” she whispered, “it’s—it’s 
about father—something has happened 
to him—something terrible has hap- 
pened to him!” 

Thornton hurried to her side. 

“You mean he is—is ” he began, 
hesitating to use the tragic word. 

“T don’t know, Walter—I don’t 
know. Sikes, our butler, told me that 
father has—has disappeared !” 

“Disappeared!” exclaimed Thornton. 

“How rs 
. “I don’t know. Sykes says that he 
has disappeared from the house. That 
is all that Sykes knows, except—ex- 
cept——””_ She stopped with a shud- 
der. 

“Yes,” urged Thornton. 

“Except,” she whispered, “that Sykes 
has found a—a crimson-stained hand- 
kerchief !” : 

“If Cartier has—has done this I'll 
kill him with my bare hands!’ declared 
Thornton between clenched teeth. 

“T knew that it had something to do 
with all this mystery! You must tell 
me now, Walter—you must. I’m not 
a child, and I have a right to know.” 

“Come, Bennie Lou,” he said gently, 
“we will go home.” As he turned to- 
ward the door he saw Parker, who was 
trying to make it appear that he had 
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overheard nothing, but the strained look 
on his face gave him away. 

“Not a word of this, Parker, please,” 
he requested. 

“Not a word of what?” asked Parker 
like the true gentleman that he was, 
“And—Thornton, old man, if there is 
anything I can do command me. The 
Sphinx is a regular magpie compared 
to me.” 

In front of the hospital Thornton 
hailed a passing taxi, and he and Ben- 
nie Lou got inside. The pain in his 
shoulder, now that reaction from the 
shock of the alarming telephone mes- 
sage had passed, was growing more 
acute, and he struggled to keep back a 
groan. 

“Walter,” she asked in a faint voice 
which she fought to keep calm, “do— 
do you think father’s life is in danger ?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered truth- 
fully, because she would, he knew, pre- 
fer the truth. 

“Sykes asked me if he should notify 
the police,” she went on, “and I told 
him to wait—until we got there.” He 
nodded approval. 

“Don’t you think you should tell me 
. now? I think you will find that I can 
be brave.” 

“T have already found that, Bennie 
Lou,” he said tenderly, his hand drop- 
ping to hers. 

At the sound of the motor coming 
up the drive, Sykes was at the open 
door. The butler’s eyes were wide with 
horror, his face blanched, and his hands 
twisting incessantly. 

“Perhaps, Bennie Lou,” said Thorn- 
ton gently, “I had best talk to Sykes 
alone.” 

“No; I must hear what he has: to 
say. Go ahead, Sykes, tell us every- 
thing—tell us quickly.” 

“There’s scarcely anything to tell, 
Miss Weaver,” said the butler. “Your 
father came home only a few minutes 
after you had gone to the hospital—he 
and Mr. Stanley, his nephew, and an- 
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other man. They went at once to the 
library—before I had a chance to de- 
liver your message, Miss 4 

“Who was the third man?” demanded 
Thornton quickly. 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied Sykes. 

“Describe him,”’ Thornton said. 

“Well,” began Sykes doubtfully, “he 
was a sort of tallish man, very well 
dressed—evidently a gentleman, sir. I 
had never seen him before. A _ full- 
faced, clean-shaven man, sir, who 
limped a little.” 

“Not Cartier,” said Thornton to him- 
self with a sigh of relief. “Go on, 
Sykes.” 

“It must have been two hours later,” 
went on the butler, “when I rapped on 
the door of the library; there was a 
call for Mr. Weaver. When there was 
no response I opened the door and— 
Mr. Weaver was gone!” 

“That is no cause for alarm,” de- 
clared Thornton, disgusted that Bennie 
Lou should have been alarmed on so 
small a pretext. “He probably just 
stepped out, that’s all.” 

“But,” protested Sykes, “Mr. Wea- 
ver’s hat and coat were still in the 
library, the French windows were open, 
one of the chairs was overturned and 
broken and—and I found one of Mr. 
Weaver’s monogrammed handkerchiefs 
on the floor—covered with fresh crim- 
son stains.” 

Except for a convulsive closing of 
her hands, Bennie Lou gave no sign 
how deeply the blow had struck; she 
loved her father with a deep, though 
calm, devotion. 

“And there was no sign of either Mr. 
Stanley or the other man?” demanded 
Thornton, 

“No, sir, they were gone, too; I think 
they must have all gone through the 
French windows. They are not in the 
house, of that I am sure, for I searched 
it thoroughly before I called Miss 
Weaver at the hospital.” 

Thornton feared that beneath her 
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calm Bennie Lou was near the break- 
ing point, and he sought to relieve her 
anxiety. 

“The chances are that our fears are 
entirely groundless,” he said. “Mr. 
Weaver may have worn another hat, 
and a case of nose bleed would readily 
account for the handkerchief. He and 
Mr. Stanley may have strolled over to 
one of the neighbors after the third 
man departed.” 

“T have already called the neighbors, 
whom Mr. Weaver occasionally visits. 
I did that before notifying Miss 
Weaver,” said Sykes. 

Bennie Lou smiled wanly. 

“It is considerate of you, Walter, to 
try and save my feelings that way,” 
she said, “but I know that something 
terrible has happened, and I know that 
it is a link in the chain of circumstances 
that sent you to the hospital. -I feel 
it—I know it!” 

Sykes looked up uncertainly. 

“Do you think the police should be 
called in?” he suggested. 

Thornton had been debating this very 
point. He recalled Weaver’s insistence 
that the police should not be consulted 
concerning the stolen manila envelope, 
but the disappearance of the million- 
aire president of the Gibraltar Trust 
Company was quite another matter, 
If, on the other hand, the suspicion 
of abduction, possibly foul play, should 
be found groundless, the banker would 
be more than annoyed. 

“Not for the present, Sykes,” he de- 
cided. ‘You may retire now, and Miss 
Weaver and I will discuss the matter. 
We do not wish to plunge Mr. Weaver 
into a mystery until we are sure that 
a mystery exists. Say nothing about 
it to any one.” 

As Sykes bowed himself from the 
room Bennie Lou turned to Walter. 

“W-what do you think—what do you 
honestly think?” she demanded. “You 
do think that it has something to do 
with this Jules Cartier?” 


°° 
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“If your father has left this house 
unwillingly, yes,” he said. “That he 
left unwillingly I am not so sure. 
Stanley was here with him, and Stan- 
ley is a husky lad; surely, if there had 
been any sort of a struggle, Stanley 
would have found a way to make an 
outcry. Granting that the man who 
came here to-night with your father 
and Stanley was an—an enemy, how 
could he have overpowered both of 
them?” 

“Walter,” she demanded, “you owe 
it to my peace of mind to tell me what 
it all means. You only heighten my 
fears by your silence.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Bennie Lou,” 

he said slowly. After all there could 
be no harm in telling her only what he 
actually knew, and he could and would 
not, of course, torture her with his own 
private suspicions. “I myself know 
little more than I told you this after- 
noon downtown. A sealed manila en- 
velope, containing an important docu- 
ment worth a vast sum of money, dis- 
appeared while in your father’s cus- 
tody. It’s safe return is of vital im- 
portance to your father. It is in the 
hands of a man named Jules Cartier, 
and your father selected me to get it 
back. It is highly important that its 
recovery be accomplished with utmost 
secrecy. Your father depended upon 
me to accomplish the packet’s return, 
and—well, you know how badly I have 
bungled the job.” 

“You did your best, my dear,” she 
told him warmly. “What do you pro- 
pose doing now?” 

“T’ve got to find Jules Cartier—if I 
can,” he said. “But, of course, I can’t 
go rushing off until I have taken st&ps 
to find out what has happened to your 
father. I think I will get in touch with 
my prospective partner, Mr. Braddi- 
gan, and let him handle that end of it. 
Braddigan need know nothing about 
the missing manila envelope, and he 
will keep a closed mouth if it develops 
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that your father is safe—no chance of 
Braddigan being tempted to hand the 
newspaper boys a good story. Cartier 
has probably given me the slip, although 
Parker at the hospital told me that, 
thanks to his personal emergency treat- 
ment, I recovered consciousness several 
hours before I would have been ex- 
pected to, It’s a slim chance, but I’ve 
got to take it.” 

A spell of dizziness came over him, 
and he groped for the back of a sup- 
porting chair. 

“Walter, you can’t go alone,” said 
Bennie Lou earnestly. “If you are go- 
ing I shall go with you.” 

“No xg 

“And I say yes,” she answered with 
equal positiveness. “I have a feeling 
somehow that I’m going to be able to 
help.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“THE BIRD HAS FLOWN.” 


SING the phone in Weaver’s study, 
Thornton called the detective bu- 
reau and got Braddigan on the wire. 

“Walter speaking, Tom,” -he said 
cautiously, not daring to risk the eaves- 
dropping ear of the switchboard op- 
erator at headquarters, who was not 
averse, he had heard, to passing out 
tips to the newspaper reporters in ex- 
change for an occasional five-dollar bill. 
“Meet me at the Crescent Hotel within 
half an hour—very important.” 

“Aw, have mercy on a guy,” rumbled 
the protesting voice of the detective. 
“Make it to-morrow. I’ve been up two 
nights workin’ on a case, an’ I’m just 
dyin’ for a few winks. Th’ old eye- 
lids feel like they had a coupla win- 
dow weights tied onto ’em.” 

“Sorry, Tom, but it can’t be helped. 
It’s too important to let a little thing 
like sleep interfere. -You’ll meet me?” 


“Yeah, [ll meet you,” grudgingly 
agreed Braddigan. 
huh ?” 

When Thornton’s taxi sped south- 
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ward on Michigan Avenue toward the 
Crescent, Bennie Lou was seated beside 
him, for no amount of protest had been 
able to deter her. 

Braddigan was waiting for him just 
inside the lobby entrance. Thornton 
drew the square-toed, square-jawed de- 
tective to one corner and told him all 
that it was necessary to know, and 
Braddigan, in answer to Thornton’s 
pleas for caution, promised to use dis- 
cretion. 

As the headquarters man lumbered 
off through the revolving doors, Thorn- 
ton saw him depart with the confidence 
that, if Samuel P. Weaver had been 
kidnaped, he would be found before 
daylight. 

When Braddigan had gone, Thorn- 
ton made his way to the hotel desk. 
The clerk, who had been on duty only 
two hours, did not recognize him as 
the guest who had figured in the esca- 
pade earlier in the evening. In answer 
to Thornton’s questions concerning 
Cartier, he frowned in annoyance. 

“Another man from police headquar- 
ters, eh?” he demanded, and Thornton 
took no trouble to disillusion him. 
“Confound it, how many of you fellows 
are coming around to bother us about 
that man? I’ve already told two or 
three of you that Mr. Cartier checked 
out half an hour after the rumpus in 
his room. If that isn’t plain enough, 
I'll write it out for you.” 

Slowly Thornton returned to the 
taxi, where Bennie Lou was waiting. 

“Tt’s as I feared,” he said heavily. 
“He’s gone—the bird has flown. The 
man has outwitted me. He left the hotel 
right after he knocked me out, and is 
probably well on his way to the Atlantic 
coast by this time. It’s a safe bet that 
he shook the dust of Chicago from his 
shoes and took the first train east.” 

“You mean that he plans to sail for 
Europe ?” 

“Yes, that is undoubtedly what he 
would do. You see, the envelope con- 
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tains some important trade secrets 
which he will have to sell in Europe. 
He'll want to get the first boat across.” 

“That means that he would go to 
New York,” reasoned Bennie Lou. 

“Not necessarily. He could go to 
Canada or to Boston, but most people 
would sail from New York. Anyhow, 
Bennie Lou, there is no use in holding 
post mortems—he’s gone, and finding 
him, once he is in New York, would 
be a good deal like hunting the prover- 
bial needle in the haystack.” 

“Don’t give up so quickly,” said Ben- 
nie Lou. “I think I have a plan. There 
are not a great many trains leaving for 
New York late in the evening or during 
the night, are there?” 

“The last crack train leaves at five 
o’clock. There is no other until eleven 
o'clock, a slow, poky collection of cars 
that consumes twenty-eight hours of 
time. You know, the railroads have not 
returned to the competitive methods 
that were stopped by the war. If Car- 
tier did not get the eleven o’clock train 
he would have to wait over until nine 
o’clock in the morning. I happen to 
know that because one of the fellows 
at the club was trying to make a hurry- 
up trip to New York-the other day.” 

“Then he’s been gone only a little 
longer than an hour!” exclaimed Ben- 
nie Lou. 

“Might as well be a day,” replied 
Thornton weakly, for a new spell of 
dizziness had seized him as his shoul- 
der throbbed with renewed pain. 

“Walter,” said Bennie Lou slowly, 
“isn’t there a government mail train 
leaving here for New York about mid- 
night ?” 

“None that carry passengers,” he re- 
plied. “I believe there is a solid mail 
train which leaves at midnight, but that 
isn’t going to do us any good, because 
they wouldn’t let us on board if we had 
a hundred tickets. No, Bennie Lou, 
I’m afraid that we'll have to admit that 
I have bungled things hopelessly.” 


“But if we could get aboard,” she 
insisted eagerly, “we would overtake 
the passenger train, wouldn’t we?” 

“Surely ; we would pass them, prob- 
ably somewhere in Ohio, but there’s no 
use to——” 

“It’s a good thing I came along, Wal- 
ter Thornton,” said Bennie Lou. “You 
have evidently ‘forgotten that Henry 
Wadsworth is my uncle, and——” 

“And superintendent.of railway mail 
service,’ Thornton cut in. “I’d have 
never thought of that. Do you sup- 
pose he would fix it up so that I could 
get aboard the mail train?” 

“He might arrange it so that we could 
get aboard,” she replied. “You forget 
that it’s ‘We & Company’ now. And,” 
she added defensively, “you would 
have thought of it yourself if your head 
was not fairly splitting open with pain. 
You stay right here in the taxicab and 
rest while I go into the hotel and call 
up Uncle Henry. It will be some time, 
for I am afraid that he will be very 
obstinate.” 

Thornton felt so weak and faint that 
he agreed to wait in the cab while she 
telephoned. 

Bennie Lou went to a public tele- 
phone booth and called her uncle’s 
home. After a wait of some minutes 
his voice answered drowsily from the 
other end of the wire. 

“This is Bennie Lou, Uncle Henry,” 
she explained. “There’s a mail train 
to New York about midnight, isn’t 
there ?” , 

“What’s the matter, child?” he de- 
manded. “Why are you calling me up 
at this time of night? Yes, there’s a 
mail train to New York at midnight.” 

“Listen, Uncle Henry,” she went on 
hurriedly. “This is not a joke or a 
prank. It is very important that Wal- 
ter Thornton and I overtake the pas- 
senger train which left Chicago at ten 
o’clock, and the only way we can do 
it is for you to arrange for us to take 
passage on the mail train.” 
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“What madcap thing is this?” he de- 
manded sternly. “Are you and Walter 
Thornton planning a 

“Oh, it’s not an elopement, Uncle 
Henry,” she reassured him. “Father 
had some important papers stolen, and 
he sent Walter to get them back. The 
man who has the papers hit Walter on 
the head and has gone to New York. 
Walter simply must overtake the ten 
o’clock train, and he is too ill to travel 
alone. I am going with him. Please, 
Uncle Henry, you must not disappoint 
me—it is important. You know that I 
wouldn’t ask you unless it were impor- 
tant. I am not a flighty, foolish girl.” 

“All women are flighty and foolish,” 
grumbled Wadsworth. “I don’t know 
what to say, Bennie Lou. Of course I 
could arrange it, although it is strictly 
against the rules. The mail train car- 
ries a coach for the train crew, and 
you could ride there, but—hang it all, 
if your father has had papers stolen 
why doesn’t he turn matters over to the 
police. He ought to have better sense. 
In facet, I very much doubt if he knows 
anything about your part in it. I’ve a 
good notion to call him up and x 

“Please don’t argue with me, Uncle 
Henry,” she pleaded. “I wouldn’t ask 
you unless I knew that it was for the 
best. Father is—is not at home, and 
I have to use my own judgment.” She 
purposely made no mention of her 
father’s disappearance to her uncle, for 
she feared that he would become so 
excited over the news that she would 
lose her request for permission to ride 
on the mail train. Besides, Thornton, 
in sending Braddigan in search of her 
father had done all that could be done 
for the present. There was a moment 
of silence, and Bennie Lou could almost 
see her uncle tugging meditatively at 
his long, snow-white mustache as he de- 
bated. 

“Bennie Lou,” he said finally, “if I 
did not know you for the sensible, level- 
headed young woman that you are I 
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certainly would not think of it, but— 
if it’s half as important as you think 
it is I guess you are justified. Mind 
you, I think your father has a good 
lecture coming in permitting you to get 
mixed up in a matter of tnis sort, but 
—you always could twist me around 
your finger. 

“I haven't time to get down to the 
station myself, but I’ll call up the office 
and arrange it so that they will let you 
on board the mail train.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Henry,” she said 
gratefully. “I'll give you a bear hug 
and ten kisses when I see you.” 

“I'd break every regulation in the 
post-office department for a bribe like 
that,” said Uncle Henry gallartly. 


CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER FAILURE. 


THE train crew eyed the two lone 

passengers with frank curiosity. 
The conductor approached them with a 
smile. 

“This is the first time within my 
knowledge that this train has carried 
passengers,” he said. “I have instruc- 
tions to pull the bell cord for a stop 
at any point you may desire. You wish 
to overtake No. 8, I understand. I 
think we should overtake them shortly 
after we cross the Indiana line into 
Ohio. You must be quite anxious to 
get No. 8. Missed it and your baggage 
is on board, I presume?” 

Thornton ignored the trainman’s de- 
sire for information and closed his eyes. 
Bennie Lou was staring out of the win- 
dow, watching the thinning lights which 
flashed past as the mail train, clatter- 
ing over the switches, began to leave 
the city behind. The conductor went 
on about his own business. 

As the speeding locomotive roared 
on through the night Thornton dozed 
fitfully, moaning occasionally as the 
restless shifting of his body against the 
back of the chair car prodded his throb- 
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bing shoulder to painful protest. The 
girl, very much awake and very 
thoughtful, watched over him as a 
mother might watch over a feverish 
child. 

It was morning, and the engine was 
racing toward the rising sun when the 
conductor again approached them. 

“We pass No. 8 at the next station,” 
he told them, 

“We will have plenty of time to 
change trains?” asked Thornton. 

“Yes; under the block rules the pas- 
senger will not be allowed to follow us 
for five minutes. No. 8 will be on the 
siding and will pull into the station 
after we pass.” 

“All right,” said Thornton, “let us 
off at the next station.” 

The conductor reached for the air 
cord, and the hiss of the signal as the 
air valves opened and closed was an- 
swered by two short blasts of the lo* 
comotive whistle ahead. Almost at 
once the train began to slacken its wind- 
splitting speed, the“brakes bit against 
the wheels, and, a few seconds later, 
the last car stopped opposite the rail- 
road station. 

As Thornton and Bennie Lou stepped 
to the platform they saw the overtaken 
passenger train a few yards behind 
them, puffing with seeming impatience 
on the sidetrack® When the mail, again 
in motion, had cleared the block, the 
passenger nosed its way over the 
switch. 

“Let’s make for the chair cars,” sug- 
gested Thornton. “If Cartier is on 
board he is sure to be back in one of 
the Pullmans, and we don’t want to 
run the chance of his seeing me until 
we are ready to act.” 

Seated within the train, Bennie Lou 
robbed him of the elation which he felt 
at their having accomplished the feat 
of overtaking No. 8. 

“Walter,” she said, “we don’t want 
to be floating in the clouds until we 
know that we have succeeded. We 


don’t know that Cartier is on this train 
—we only hope so. And if he is, we 
haven’t got the sealed envelope. How 
are we going to get it? You are in 
mo condition to take it from him by 
force, even if you could get by with 
force on a crowded train, which, of 
course, you cannot. You can’t walk 
right up to Cartier, hit him over the 
head, and take the envelope out of his 
pocket. We’ve got to use strategy.” 

“Yes,” he agreed glumly, “it looks 
very much as if we had gone on a wild- 
goose chase. But there must be some 
way—there’s got to be. Well, the first 
thing is to find out if Cartier is on the 
train. How am I going to do that with- 
out his seeing me? I mustn’t put him 
on his guard.” 

It was Bennie Lou who found a so- 
lution to the problem, and Thornton 
had to admit, with a combined feeling 
of pride and chagrin, that it was she 
who was furnishing all the initiative. 
His own throbbing brain seemed al- 
most incapable of functioning. 

Across the aisle was a man in rough 
clothing, evidently some sort of a me- 
chanic, going to work, for he had with 
him a suit of overalls tied into a care- 
less bundle. 

“There’s the answer,” whispered 
Bennie Lou. “Try to buy or borrow 
that man’s denims. . You can put them 
on, rub some smut on your face, and 
walk back through the Pullmans as if 
you were looking for a leak in the steam 
pipes. Cartier would never give you a 
second glance.” 

Thornton promptly accepted this 
suggestion and crossed the aisle to open 
negotiations for the overalls. 

“T want to make a little bargain with 
you,” he began. “I see that you 
have——” 

The man edged away suspiciously, 
and Thornton smiled. 

“Oh, I’m no bunko steerer,” he said; 
“T haven’t just found a diamond ring 
under the seat that I’m going to try 
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and sell you. But it happens that you 
have a suit of overalls, and I want to 
buy them. You can have them back, 
free of charge, in fifteen or twenty 
minutes.” 

“What’s the matter with you—nuts ?” 
grunted the man, eying Thornton sus- 
piciously. “Whatcha want with a suit 
of overalls?” 

Thornton saw that he would have to 
give some plausible reason if he was to 
make the deal. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said, lower- 
ing his voice confidentially. “I’m look- 
ing for a man back in the Pullmans 
and I want to get my eye on him with- 
out his seeing me. Understand?” 

The possessor of the coveted over- 
alls thawed and grinned. 

“Aw, I see—you’re a detective. Sure, 
you can have the overalls and welcome, 
and there ain’t no charge, either. I’ve 
got a nephew what was chief of. police 
in Camden, Ohio.” 

Taking the overalls back to the wash- 
room, Thornton put them on. Then, 
tugging open the window, he rubbed his 
hands on the outside of the car, ac- 
cumulating enough coal soot to cover 
his hands and face. The mirror told 
him that his disguise was effective. 

Reaching the Pullmans, he slouched 
through the aisles, giving himself am- 
ple time to study every face. Travel 
was very light, and less than half of the 
sections were occupied. As he reached 
the last car his heart grew heavy with 
disappointment. There werg but six 
people in the car, and none of them 
even remotely resembled Jules Cartier. 

Crestfallen, he returned to the chair 
car after removing the overalls and 
washing the grime from his face. 

“He’s not on the train?” exclaimed 
Bennie Lou when she saw the disap- 
pointment in Thornton’s face. 

“No, dear, he’s not on the train. Our 
hunch was wrong, and our luck 
stopped when we managed to get the 
mail train. I guess we couldn’t reason- 
8D—ps 
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ably expect such a fortuitous run of 
luck, anyway. He probably hid out in 
Chicago and will take the extra-fare 
train this. morning, or he may go to 
Canada. I don’t see any use of going 
ahead to New York.” 

“You might watch the steamers,” she 
suggested. 

“That might be a bare chance,” he 
said, “but I don’t feel very optimistic. 
We'd as well go back to the Pullmans 
and make ourselves comfortable. Even 
if we decide to turn back and return 
to Chicago we can’t get a train in the 
other direction for several hours.” 

“Suppose we think things over be- 
fore we do anything,” Bennie Lou 
urged. 

They went back to the first Pull- 
man, and Thornton engaged a com- 
partment, where he could lie down. 
From a doctor on the train, whom Ben- 
nie Lou had identified by his oblong 
satchel, she had procured a sedative. 
The medicine soothed Walter, and he 
slept more or less fitfully. He was still 
asleep when the dining-car porter made 
his sonorous announcement: “Break- 
fast now served in th’ dinin’ car.” 

Wondering whether or not she should 
awaken him, Bennie Lou decided that 
he needed rest more than he needed 
food. She made her way to tlie diner 
alone. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BENNIE LOU WINS. 


THE dining-car stewart crooked his 

finger and motioned to the only 
vacant chair in the car as Bennie Lou 
entered. She seated herself and or- 
dered her breakfast, vaguely noting 
that her breakfast vis-a-vis was an eld- 
erly man. His gray hair just showed 
from over the top of a newspaper 
which he was reading. 

Presently he lowered the paper, and 
his eyes met Bennie Lou’s with the 
unconscious admiration of a man who 
knows a pretty face when he sees one. 
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He was a man of apparently sixty years, 
and his stooped shoulders hinted at the 
fatigue of heavy burdens too long sus- 
tained. 

He sat for some time gazing thought- 
fully at the flying landscape; suddenly 
he smiled and chuckled. The smile 
was strangely youthful and elated, in- 
congruous with the dejected slope of 
the wide shoulders. His lips were 
moving beneath his gray-sprinkled 
beard. 

His long, strong fingers touched the 
breast of his coat as if to reassure him- 
self that something precious was still 
there, while his hand groped beneath 
the Japel. Slowly, almost reverently, 
he withdrew an envelope and weighed 
it in the palm of his hand as a man 
might feel the heft of something pre- 
cious. ; 

Absently, Bennie Lou saw him fin- 
gering the packet as a connoisseur 
might fondle the most beloved gem of 
his collection. And then she saw the 
splotch of wax as the back of the en- 
velope was held before her eyes. It 
was sealed with her father’s signet ring! 

The envelope in the man’s hand was 
an exact counterpart of the envelope 
which reposed in the bosom of her dress 
—the envelope which Walter Thorn- 
ton had showed to her and which, at 
the moment when his mind had turned 
to other matters, she had thrust into 
her waist. 

The man across the table must be 
the person whom Walter had referred 
to as Cartier. It was evident now, 
with her suspicions aroused, that he 
was not as old as he seemed at first 
glance. In fact, he had rather neg- 
lected his role, and the shoulders, in 
his elation over contemplation of the 
treasure in his hand, took on some- 
thing of their normal erectness. The 
eyes, which had been glazed and dull, 
were now bright with vitality. 

“What shall I do? Oh, what shall 
I do?’ murmured Bennie Lou in a 
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tremulousness of excitement. Her first 
impulse was to rush back to the Pull- 
man where Walter Thornton slept and 
to tell him that she had penetrated Car- 
tier’s clever disguise, but she hesitated. 
She knew that Walter, in his weakened 
condition, was no match for the big 
Frenchman, and, as Walter had so dis- 
couragingly reminded her, they had no 
legal right to overpower Cartier and 
take the packet from him by force— 
even were it possible. 

Strategy! That seemed the only an- 
swer. 

It -was evident that Cartier consid- 
ered himself safe. The fact that he 
was openly displaying the envelope and 
forgetting his rdle of the old gentle- 
man showed that he considered him- 
self beyond the reach of his possible 
pursuers. 

“Ze million dollaire!”’ exclaimed 
Cartier under his breath, but the girl 
heard the words. “Ah, ze great riches! 
I cannot resist ze temptation to again 
see ze wonderful secret!” 

His big fingers moved toward a table 
knife, which he evidently intended as a 
letter opener. 

But the engineers who built this par- 
ticular stretch of roadbed had con- 
spired against Jules Cartier. How in- 
terwoven are the small and seemingly 
inconsequential details which go into 
the making of life’s general scheme! 
The economical decision of a chief en- 
gineer to skirt the edge of a stalwart 
cliff rather than tunnel through its heart 
of solid rock and the future happiness 
of people whom he had never seen 
were intimately interwoven, 

The train struck the big curve which 
half looped Bald Knob, and the cars 
swayed wildly. The dining car, -tail- 
ing the train, careened crazily, like the 
small boy who is the “cracker” of the 
school-day game of “Snap the Whip.” 
So violent was the pitch of the car that 
the dishes slid over the tablecloth and 
the steward in the aisle did an ungrace- 
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ful dive, sprawling to the floor, cursing 
the engineer, who had failed to check 
his speed for the kink in the rails. 

Bennie Lou’s coffee cup was thrown 
into her lap, staining her gown, and 
Jules Cartier was pitched forward in 
his chair. As he reached out his hands 
to sustain his balance the sealed en- 
velope fell to the table, skated across 
the cloth, and dropped into the girl’s 
lap. 

Chance had put the stolen packet into 
her hands! 

There was not a moment to lose, 
Quickly she bent below the edge of the 
table, screened from Cartier’s view, and 
drew from her waist the duplicate 
packet. She straightened with a nerv- 
ous, excited little laugh, and handed 
Cartier—the duplicate envelope. The 
original she clutched between her trem- 
bling fingers, hiding it in the folds of 
her skirt. 

“This—this is yours, is it not?” she 
said. , 

Cartier’s face had paled at even the 
thought of the precious document leav- 
ing his possession. 

“Oui, mademoiselle. Merci!’ 

Bennie Lou was leaning forward 
again, dabbling at the coffee stain on 
her skirt as an excuse to hide the packet 
more securely when Cartier continued 
with his task of opening the envelope. 
His frown of annoyance over the 
roughness of American travel had 
faded, and the satisfaction returned to 
his face, but only for a moment. 

Almost reverently he pressed back 
the flap and drew forth the contents. 
As he slowly removed the forty sheets 
of onion-skin paper, a look of amazed 
disbelief suffused his features. The 
papers were as virgin of the written 
word as the day they had left the paper 
mill—the envelope contained only forty 
sheets of blank paper! 

“Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed in his an- 
guish. “I haff been what ze American 
say—ze double cross!” 
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In the act of rising, Benme Lou was 
unable to fight off the temptation of 
viewing Cartier’s stupefaction. 

“T haff been trick!” he went on, talk- 
ing to himself in an audible undertone. 
“IT haff been trick by ze - Monsieur 
Weaver—Weaver haff giff me ze dou- 
ble cross!” 

Bennie Lou’s own face at these 
words became no less ashen than those 
of Cartier. Now she understood—un- 
derstood why Walter Thornton had 
tried to shield her from the truth—the 
horrible, miserable, humiliating truth— 
that her father was a crook and had 
sold the document! Vaguely she re- 
called her father’s hints at curtailing 
expenses, and accused herself for her 
own extravagance. 

She .fought back the tears which 
came to her eyes. But her grief was 
tempered by the realization that she had 
won—that she had saved the Weaver 
honor! 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BATTLE IN THE VESTIBULE. 


WHEN Bennie Lou got up from the 

table Jules Cartier stared from 
the manila envelope to her white, set 
face. His eyes suddenly widened, and 
with a curse he shoved back his chair 
and was at the girl’s heels, Bennie 
Lou, in sudden panic, was aware of the 
pursuit, and knew that it portended dire 
things. 

As she reached the vestibule between 
the diner and the connecting Pullman 
his face became very hard and cruel. 
He seized her roughly by the arm. 

“And now, mademoiselle, I must ask 
you to return my packet,” he demanded. 
“You almost got by with it, eh? You 
almost fooled me.” 

“Packet!” exclaimed Bennie Lou. “I 
don’t know what you are talking about. 
Release my arm this instant!” 

His fingers only imbedded themselves 
in her flesh the more cruelly. 

“You haff fooled me for ze leetle 
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moment,” he went on with an unpleas- 
ant grin, “but ze real envelope which 
you haff taken from me haff a little 
ink splotch on it, where ze fountain 
pen haff leaked. So leetle a thing haff 
giff you away. Come, ze packet—I 
am in no mood for trifling.” 

His pressure increased on her arm 
until she almost screamed in pain, but 
he quickly clapped his hand over her 
mouth to prevent the outcry. 

“T disltke, mademoiselle, to search a 
woman,” he said in her ear, “but you 
haff force me to it. Give me ze en- 
velope or I] tear zat waist from: your 
pretty shoulders!” 

His fingers tortured her unmerci- 
fully, but she struggled stubbornly. 

Walter Thornton, awakening and 


impatient at Bennie Lou’s long absence, . 


had slipped toward the rear of the train 
to see that she was all right. As he 
peered onto the vestibule which sepa- 
rated the last Pullman from the diner 
he saw Bennie Lou as she writhed in 
the cruel embrace of Cartier. With a 
shout of anger he flung open the door 
and darted forward. 

Bennie Lou heard his shout and saw 
him rushing toward her, Cartier, faced 
by a new and more formidable foe, re- 
leased his hold on the girl and plunged 
toward Thornton. Walter, in his weak- 
ened condition, was no match for his 
antagonist, but he rushed in and grap- 
pled. 

“Make for our Pullman!” he shouted 
at Bennie Lou, but she could not move, 
fascinated by the struggle of such un- 
even odds. It did not occur to her that 
the little electric button imbedded in 
the side of the vestibule would summon 
a porter. 

“My antagonist of last night,” said 
Cartier as he recognized Thornton, “I 
beat you once, I can do it again.” 

As the two men lunged back and 
forth within the narrow space, Car- 
tier’s foot trod upon the spring, which 


released the floor over the car steps, 
and the section, some three and a half 
feet square, flew up automatically like 
the lid of a jack-in-the-box. Below 
was the speeding, rippling surface of 
the tracks. Back and forth over this 
opening the men fotight; a plunge of 
the foot, and one of their bodies would 
go hurtling through space to a horrible 
death. 

Thornton was quickly getting the 
worst of it, for Cartier fought with a 
desperate viciousness which showed no 
quarter. When it seemed that Walter 
could stand up no longer under the 
terrible punishment that he was receiv- 
ing the train struck a curve, and the 
cars rocked wildly. Bennie Lou was 
flung to the opposite side of the vesti- 
bule, and her shoulder struck the glass 
panel of the door, splintering it with a 
loud crash. 

Those jagged edges gave her an in- 
spiration. She snapped off a piece of 
the glass and leaped forward, driving 
the sharp point into the side of Car- 
tier’s neck, 

With a cry of pain, the man’s hands 


.loosened their hold on Thornton’s 


throat. Walter took speedy advantage 
of this brief respite and hurled himself 
forward with renewed effort. As Car- 
tier dodged and swayed his body from 
the waist to escape the impact of 
Thornton’s fist, he forgot the open ves- 
tibule floor, and his foot shot down 
through the aperture as his fingers 
slipped from the handrail, and he 
dropped down to the steps and thudded > 
to the cinders below. 

Bennie Lou buried her face in her 
hands to blot out the vision. 

“We—we have killed him!” she 
whispered. 

Thornton, opening the door, grasped 
the handrail and leaned out over the 
edge of the car. The train, having 
slowed down for the heavy curve, was 
running less than twenty miles an hour. 
He saw Cartier, now yards to the rear, 
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stagger to his feet and plunge forward 
as if to give pursuit to the train. 

“We haven't killed him, Bennie 
Lou,” said Thornton, “but I'll bet a 
good deal of money that he won’t run 
any foot races for a while. Did you get 
tte envelope, or will I have to stdp 
the train and go back and take it away 
from him?” 

“Yes, I’ve got it, Walter—I’ve got 
it!” 

Bennie Lou handed Thornton the 
sealed manila envelope, exclaiming: 

“Walter! We've won—we’ve won!” 

“You mean you have won, Bennie 
Lou—you are the bravest girl in the 
world.” 

And, perhaps just to prove that she 
~ wasn’t, she crept into his arms and 
sobbed happily against his coat. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WEAVER’S CONFESSION. 


IS face strained and anxious Silent 
Sam Weaver sat erect with a 
start as the sound of the automobile 
chugging up the driveway came to his 
ears. His face was nearly as white 
as the -linen bandage which encircled 
his forehead. 

“See if it is them, Sykes. 
be them,” he said to the butler. 
them to me here at once.” 

A monient later Bennie Lou came 
flying through the hall into the library, 
followed by Walter Thornton. 

“Bennie Lou!” exclaimed the per- 
turbed parent with a sigh of relief. 
“You are safe, thank God! What 
made you do this wild thing? And 
as for you, Thornton, I am angry and 
ashamed of you that you would permit 
it. Uncle Henry has told me about it 
—taking the mad trip.” 

“It wasn’t Walter’s fault that I 
went,” defended Bennie Lou, “‘but—but 
perhaps it was best that I did. We— 
we got back the stolen envelope.” 

“Yes, we got it back—or rather Ben- 
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nie Lou did,” said Thornton as he took 
the sealed packet from his pocket and 
presented it to the banker. 

Weaver’s hands trembled a little as 
he took the envelope. 

“T am glad to have it back,” he said 
huskily, “but I wouldn’t endure the 
worry concerning my little girl that I 
have suffered in the last dozen hours 
for twice what it is worth.” 

Bennie Lou slipped to her father’s 
side and took his hand in hers. 

“Daddy,” she whispered, “I know 
everything, and so does Walter. I 
didn’t intend to pry, and neither did 
Walter, but we know. Oh, daddy, why 
did you do it? I would rather give 
up the house, the servants, everything— 
than that. You’ve got it back now, and 
everything is all right. I know that you 
did it for me, for you’ve always wanted 
to make me so rich, but Y. 

The bank president frowned. 

“Give up the house, the servants?” 
he repeated. “What are you saying?” 

“Cartier let it out, daddy,” she said 
brokenly. “He told us how you had— 
had——” 

“How I what?” demanded Weaver 
with a voice that was almost a shout. 
“He told you that I had sold him the 
packet, you mean? Nonsense!” 

“T think we had best discuss the mat- 
ter no further, Mr. Weaver,” said 
Thornton in a strained voice. “I did 
my best to keep it from Bennie Lou, 
but she would go along with me—I 
was quite weak and suffering great 
pain. The packet is recovered, and 
your honor is saved. Suppose that we 
drop the matter.” 

“T Should say we won't drop it!” 
exclaimed Weaver. “Do you two peo- 
ple think that I—that I sold the con- 
tents of that envelope for—for a paltry 
fifty thousand dollars? Honestly, do 
you ?” 

Thornton: was upset at his vehe- 
mence. Bennie Lou’s eyes grew once 
more bright with happiness. 
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“We've been making a terrible mis- 
take, Walter,” she said joyously. “Ex- 
plain, daddy, explain!” 

“Humph!” replied the banker. “This 
is a pretty how-do-you-do! So you 
thought that you were about to marry 
the daughter of a crook, eh, Thorn- 
ton? And it made no difference to 
you - 

“Not a particle, sir,” replied Thorn- 
ton, flushing uncomfortably. “All men 
are tempted sometimes. I—I heard 
about your losses in Fisk Steel and-——” 

“And straightaway you were con- 
vinced that I’d sold out for—for fifty 
thousand dollars,” interrupted Weaver 
sarcastically. 

“T didn’t know how much money 
was in the package,” said Thornton, 
now thoroughly convinced that he had 
done the banker a terrible injustice. 

“Young man,” said Weaver slowly, 
“T made my start in this city driving 
a horse car. Every dollar I’ve got is 
an honest dollar, my enemies to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Perhaps I 
have been hard and grasping at times, 
but I was cruel only to those who would 
have been cruel to me. Before I would 
violate a trust I’d go back and drive 
a trolley car! 

“IT see that you two suspicious in- 
fants are entitled to a full explanation. 
Cartier, perhaps, said that he had 
bought the packet from Weaver, eh? 
Well, he told the truth. He did.” 

“But I thought you said that 

“Just a moment, young man; hear 
me through. Jules Cartier, as I told 
you, followed that packet from Europe, 
and when he found that he could not 
get it by force he resorted to trickery. 
He knew that the document was in my 
office. All he needed was a man who 
could gain entrance to my office—and 
he found him. 

“He found, in that shrewd way that 
is his, a young man of radical views 
and told him that this envelope con- 
tained secrets—an international plot in 
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which Wall Street and the banking fra- 
ternity were to join—secrets which 
were to crush the soviet movement in 
this country. Cartier is skillful of 
tongue, and he induced the young man 
to enter my office and get the packet. 
He was the one person besides myself 
who knew of the secret drawer in my 
desk, where I keep valuable papers for 
instant reference. In exchange for the 
packet he accepted fifty thousand dol- 
lars, which was to be used in spreading 
radical propaganda in this country. He 
wanted not one cent for himself. I say 
this in justice to him, because—the 
young man was my nephew, Stanley 
Weaver. 

“Stanley has a signet ring like mine; 
it was his father’s—bot rings were 
presents from my father and Stanley’s 
father. 

“Stanley let Cartier see the docu- 
ments, and then, at Cartier’s sugges- 
tion, resealed them with the ring which 
was a mate to mine. But the fact that 
Stanley had acted without criminal in- 
tent did not relieve me of the stigma. 
I would have been branded as a man 
not to be trusted with important secrets. 
The nation whose trade secrets would 
have been lost would have demanded 
my elimination from the banking world 
—and I would have been eliminated. 

“J did not want Jordan to know 
what had happened because Jordan 
would, I am sure, have demanded my 
resignation as president of the Gibral- 
tar Trust Company. As for my stock- 
market losses, they were small—noth- 
ing. The usual fortunes of the finan- 
cier. Besides, Fisk Steel went up 
twelve points while you two children 
were riding about the country in mail 
trains, and I don’t think that Bennie 
Lou need to worry about washing her 
own dishes.” 

“But,” demanded Thornton, “your 
disappearance—the wound on _ your 
forehead. We thought Cartier ss 

“Had slugged me, eh?” cut in the 
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banker, his face saddening. ‘Poor 
Stanley! The boy became quite un- 
balanced when he found that he had 
been made the cat’s-paw of an unscru- 
pulous adventurer. I placed him in the 
care of a physician, and Doctor Royce 
and I brought him home last night. 
Royce was the third man whom Sykes 
told you about. While we were trying 
to induce Stanley to go willingly to a 
sanitarium for a rest he became quite 
violent and tried to do away with him- 
self. He had a revolver, and, in the 
struggle to disarm him, I got a nasty 
clout on the head. Then he leaped 


through the French windows, and 
Royce and I pursued him. I had left 
my hat and coat behind. When we 


overtook Stanley, nearly a dozen blocks 
away, we bundled him into a taxi and 
drove him to a sanitarium. There! 
You have the whole story.” 
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“And now it’s our turn,” Bennie Lou 
said exultingly. The banker chuckled 
with pride as the details of the adven- 
ture were unfolded. 

“As for you, Walter,” said Weaver, 
“you've got spunk and a level head. 
If you would put the same vim and 
enthusiasm into the banking business 
that you have showed in the past hours 
you’d make good. I’d like to give you 
a real job—on your own merits.” 

Thornton smiled ruefully. 

“Mr. Weaver,” he said, “I think I’ll 
try it. I’ve come to the conclusion that 
I couldn’t be a worse banker than a 
detective. It’s Bennie Lou, not myself, 
who is the detective.” 

And Samuel P. Weaver proved at 
that moment that the powers of deduc- 
tion seemed to run in the family. He 
deduced with great accuracy that Wal- 
ter and Bennie Lou wanted to be ajone. 
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CONVICTS GRADED AT SING SING 


NEW regulations recently instituted. at Sing Sing prison call for the classi- 
fying of convicts into three grades to denote their standing in the insti- 


tution. 


All inmates will begin in the first grade, denoted by a white disk worn 


on the left sleeve of their uniform. Men in the second class will wear a blue 


disk, and men in the third class a red disk. 
be followed by the offender’s demotion from the grade he has won. 


Infraction of the prison rules will 
Convicts 


will also wear sleeve stripes indicating the number of years they have served. 
Love letters and women visitors—except relatives to prisoners—will be 
frowned upon, and no convict may receive packages except on Easter, July 


Fourth, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 
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DEPORTATION DECREED FOR DOG 


RREGULARLY tried and convicted in a court of law, Old King, a foxhound 
owned by Mr. Frank Jones, of Winchester, Kentucky, was sentenced re- 


cently to be deported from the State. 


The dog’s crime was the killing of sheep. 


Two attorneys defended Old King, and many character witnesses appeared 
for him, but the evidence against him convinced the judge that the dog was 
guilty. Robert Taylor, who lodged the charge against the foxhound, demanded 


that the death penalty be inflicted upon the culprit. 
mal’s home State, it was decided, was sufficient punishment. 


offered Old King another home. 


Deportation from the ani- 
Many persons have 
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4 Herman Landon 


Author of ‘“‘The Gray Phantom’’ Stories, etc. 
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CROSS the width of the pri- 
A vate office, with its luxuri- 
4g ously upholstered chairs and 
desks of brightly polished ma- 
hogany, Bertram Loring glanced un- 
easily at his partner. It struck him that 
Royce Catherton’s somber face was the 
one disturbing note in the general air of 
opulence that pervaded the offices of the 
Reliance Investment Bureau. Loring 
did not like the older man’s expression 
of dismal brooding. To him it sug- 
gested moral scruples, a troubled con- 
science, and gloomy apprehensions—all 
of which had no place in Bertram Lor- 
ing’s scheme of things. _ 

He lighted a perfecto, and with an 
airy swagger crossed over to the older 
man’s desk. Looking over Catherton’s 
shoulder, he saw that his partner was 
reading a letter, and a glance at the first 
few lines signified that the writer was 
one of the species whom Loring inele- 
gantly referred to as “suckers.” He 
could tell the gist of the letter without 
taking the trouble to read it. The Re- 
liance Investment Bureau received on 
an average ten or twelve similar epistles 
every day. 

“Awful drivel you are reading,” he 
commented. “Why don’t you have Gra- 
ham weed out those fool letters and 
chuck them in the waste basket? That’s 
what private secretaries are for. I 
suppose somebody is threatening to 
squeal again ?” 

Catherton, thin and anzmic-looking, 
started nervously at the sound of the 
other’s voice. There were bags of un- 
healthy fat beneath his eyes and under 
the jaw bones, and he looked like a man 


whose nights are haunted by bad 
dreams. 

“Loring,” he said shakily, “I don’t 
like the way things are going.” 

“You old wet blanket!” exclaimed 
Loring genially, mastering his irrita- 
tion. ‘Last month we took in twenty- 
three thousand, all velvet. This month 
we'll do even better. In another year 
we can retire and live in gilded ease 
for the rest of our lives. “What more 
do you expect?” 

Catherton shook his head. His eyes, 
which had been unnaturally brilliant 
ever since he suffered a nervous col- 
lapse two years ago, flitted restlessly 
about the room. “It isn’t that,” he said 
thickly. “TIt’s—it’s Fs 

Loring laughed lightly. “Not afraid 
of the suckers, I hope? Let them 
squeal their heads off. The law is on 
our side, and they can’t hurt us. Didn’t 
we pay our lawyers an outrageous fee 
to see that everything was strictly legal? 
What are you beefing about ?” 

“These letters worry me.” Catherton 
indicated the one before him. “I don’t 
mind the threatening ones. They don’t 
bother me at all. It’s the others—the 
pitiful ones from poor people who have 
invested their last cent Pa 

“You’re talking piffle, Catherton. 
People like that are in the world for the 
sole purpose of being trimmed by clever 
men like you and me. If we didn’t get 
their coin somebody else would. Be- 
sides, we always live up to our pros- 
pectuses and fulfill every promise we 
make. It isn’t our fault if the poor 
simps read things between the lines.” 

Slowly Catherton shook his head. 
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“No use talking like that, Loring. 
Technically we may live up to our obli- 
gations, but you know as well as I do 
that there’s a catch in every line of 
those circulars. I’ve been thinking 
about. it a lot lately, and I don’t feel 
right about it. At times I’m almost 
tempted to——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
Loring could guess the rest.. As he 
stood behind the older man’s back, his 
lips twisted into a sneer, and a calculat- 
ing look entered his steel-gray eyes. 
Catherton was going to pieces. For 
months, ever since his partner’s nerv- 
ous illness, Loring had been watching 
the symptoms with increasing disquiet. 
He had sensed a danger to himself in 
the softening process going on within 
the other man. Catherton was think- 
ing of easing his conscience by making 
restitution to the hundreds who had 
been gulled by the Reliance Investment 
Bureau’s artfully phrased and gor- 
geously printed circulars. That was bad 
enough, but Loring was not sure that 
Catherton’s spineless conduct would 
stop there. Harrassed by scruples that 
were gradually weakening his backbone, 
the older man was capable of commit- 
ting an indiscretion that might ensnare 
both of them in the coils of the law. 

Loring puffed thoughtfully at his 
cigar. “What you ought to do,” he 
suggested smoothly, “is go away for a 
long rest. A couple of months in Flor- 
ida, say. You'll come back chipper as 
a colt, and then you will laugh at these 
foolish notions. What do you say?” 

Catherton shook his head in a deter- 
mined way, and «Loring knew it was 
useless to pursue the subject. It was 
not the first time that Catherton had 
vetoed his suggestion of a vacation. 
With a shrug he looked at his watch. 

“Four-thirty,” he remarked. “Time 
to knock off, Catherton. What do you 
say to a good dinner and a musical 
comedy later on? I understand there’s 
a ripping show at the Frolic.” 


- 
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“No, Loring. I’m not in the mood 
for that sort of thing. Besides, I have 
a lot of personal letters to write. I ex- 
pect to be here till midnight or later.” 

With a half-suppressed mutter of 
contempt, Loring sauntered back to his 
desk. His wrinkled forehead and 
tightly compressed lips indicated the 
trend of his thoughts. The business of 
the Reliance Investment Bureau had 
prospered exceedingly, and cash was 
flowing into the concern’s coffers in a 
steady stream. For months Loring’s 
imagination had basked in visions of 
weatlh and a future of luxury. Now 
his partner’s pusillanimous conduct was 
jeopardizing the realization of his 
dreams. Instead of the roseate future 
he had pictured, he saw himself in a 
felon’s cell, or at best in the réle-of a 
fugitive from justice. 

He cursed Catherton beneath his 
breath, grimly reflecting that his part- 
ner was capable of committing almost 
any kind of folly. Why, less than a 
year ago, in one of the spells of acute 
depression that had followed his illness, 
Catherton had been on the verge of 
committing suicide, and for no apparent 
reason at all. Loring had walked in on 
him unexpectedly, just in time to snatch 
the pistol from the older man’s hand. 
On the table he had found a note, 
couched in vague phrases, in which 
Catherton had declared that he was re- 
sorting to suicide as the only way out 
of certain unnamed difficulties. Lor- 
ing, after harshly lecturing his partner 
on his foolishness, had thrust the note 
and the weapon into his pocket, and 
both were still in his possession. 

Now he leaned back in his chair, 
thumbs inserted in the arm pits of his 
vest, and from time to time he stole a 
glance at his partner. He wondered 
why Catherton had never repeated his 
attempt at suicide. A faint smile crept 
up from the corners of his lips as he 
reflected that, if the impulse should 
come back to Catherton, he was not 
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likely to check his partner’s hand a sec- 
ond time. He almost regretted having 
done so on the first occasion. If only 
Catherton would obligingly remove 
himself from the sphere of the living, 
the threatening clouds that were now 
gathering over Loring’s head would 
promptly scatter. 

He sat erect in his chair as the 
thought came to him. He did not know 
why, but of a sudden he was conscious 
of a curious mental tension. Graham, 
the rat-footed confidential clerk, walked 
in and switched on the lights, as was his 
habit, and Loring heard his partner in- 
struct him to order a light dinner sent 
up from a near-by restaurant. Ap- 
parently Catherton meant to remain at 
the office till late, and Loring wondered 
what might be the nature of the per- 
sonal letters he had talked about writ- 


’ ing. Was it possible that—— 


The door closed behind the confiden- 
tial clerk, and again Loring became 
aware of an electric tension in the air. 
For a long time he sat motionless, gaz- 
ing abstractedly at the ashy tip of the 
dead cigar in his hand. Then the clock 
in the outer office began to strike, and 
his mind mechanically registered each 
stroke: One—two—three—four—five. 

He remembered, afterward, that it 
was exactly on the stroke of five that 
the idea of taking his partner’s life 
flashed through his mind. 


II. 


In the light of the shaded electrolier 
Loring turned the knob of the wall safe 
in his apartment. His hand was steady 
as he opened the door, and a faint smile 
was on his lips when, from an inner 
compartment, he removed a pistol and a 
sheet of paper. 

First he examined the weapon, as- 
suring himself that each chamber was 
loaded. It was the same weapon which, 
one memorable evening less than a year 
ago, he had jerked from his partner’s 
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hand just in the nick of time. Cather- 
ton, apparently sensitive in regard to his 
frustrated attempt at suicide, never had 
asked that it be returned to him, and 
Loring had tucked it away in his safe 
in order to forestall a repetition.of the 
attempt. At the time it had not oc- 
curred to him that anything but un- 
pleasant notoriety and embarrassing in- 
quiries could result from his partner’s 
death. 

He slipped the weapon into his pocket 
and turned his attention to the sheet of 
paper. It was one of the letter heads 
of the Reliance Investment Bureau, 
and he ran his eyes over the brief con- 
tents, written in a jerky and sprawling 
hand: 


The deed I am about to commit is a 
cowardly one, but there is no other way 
out. My life has become unbearable, and 
recent developments have convinced me that 
I can find relief only in death. 

Royce CATHERTON. 


There was no superscription and no 
date, and Loring observed the absence 
of these details with satisfaction. He 
also noted with approval that the note 
was written in clear, strong ink, and 
that the quality of the paper was excel- 
lent. Though the message had been in- 
dited nearly a year ago, neither ink nor 
paper showed sign of fading, and, so 
far as appearances went, the note might 
have been inscribed only an hour ago. 
Another thing that pleased Loring was 
the wording of the letter, which was 
sufficiently vague to suit his purpose. 

Nothing but a whim had prompted 
him to keep the note in his possession 
as a souvenir of the-occasion when he 
had saved his partner’s life. At the 
time he had not dreamed that the letter 
which Catherton had intended as his 
farewell message to the world, might 
serve a highly useful purpose. 

He chuckled softly as he contem- 
plated his ingenious plan. Catherton 
would be found dead in the chair beside 
his desk, killed with a weapon which in 
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all probability could be identified as one 
~ purchased by himself. What was better 
still, lying before him on the desk would 
be a note written in his own hand, in 
which he clearly stated his intention to 
commit suicide. The police would have 
no need of looking further. It would 
be apparent to them at a glance that 
Catherton had killed himself in one of 
the fits of acute depression to which he 
had been subject. There would be only 
the most perfunctory kind of investi- 
gation, and the finger of suspicion 
would never point in Loring’s direc- 
tion. 

He glanced at his watch. It was 
exactly eight, and for a moment he was 
appalled at the thought that he would 
have become a murderer before the 
- minute hand had made another trip 
around the dial. The word “mur- 
derer,” dinning in the remote recesses 
of his mind, had an ugly sound. With 
a shrug he tried to brace himself for 
the ordeal ahead of him. It would re- 
quire cool nerves and a steady hand, 
but, once the deed was accomplished, 
he could rest once more in peace, know- 
ing that he had fought back the tide of 
evil that had threatened to engulf him. 
Catherton, who had become a positive 
menace to his safety and prospects, 
would be removed in a way insuring 
Loring absolute security. Soon he 
would be rid of his fears, and not only 
that, but perhaps by adroit juggling he 
could manage to acquire possession of 
Catherton’s share of the profits. 

The prospect was soothing to his 
nerves, and his timidity had left him 
when he approached the building in 
which the offices of the Reliance In- 
vestment Bureau were located. An up- 
ward glance showed that the only 
lighted windows were those of the pri- 
vate office occupied by Catherton and 
himself. He unlocked the street door 
with the key he carried and walked up 
four flights of stairs without encounter- 
ing any one. In the outer office he 
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paused to regain breath and steel his 
nerves against the strain of the next 
few minutes. An indefinable sense of 
dread was threatening to take hold of 
him, disturbing the poise he needed for 
the accomplishment of his task, but he 
managed to fight it down. 

Softly he approached the door lead- 
ing to the private office. Then he 
stopped again, silencing an inward 
whisper of premonition by assuring 
himself that he had nothing to fear, that 
there was not a single flaw in his care- 
fully arranged plan. All that was 
needed was to hold his nerves in con- 
trol and keep on the alert against blun- 
ders. Within him was something that 
shrank from the thought of killing a 
defenseless man in cold blood, but his. 
cynicism battered down all scruples. 
Silently he turned the knob and pushed 
the door open. 

He stopped in the shadows. The 
only illumination in the office was the 
drop light over Catherton’s desk. Lor- 
ing had entered so quietly that his part- 
ner had not been disturbed. Now he 
advanced cautiously, the heavy carpet 
muffling the sound of his steps. Cather- 
ton sat hunched in his chair, and in his 
face was the same look of troubled 
brooding and haunting fear that had 
disturbed Loring in the afternoon. His 
desk was clear, and evidently he had 
not yet written the letters of which he 
had spoken. 

Now Loring was only a few feet 
from where his partner sat. He hoped 
Catherton would remain unaware of his 
presence until his deed had been done. 
He wondered if he would have the for- 
titude to carry it out if the older man’s 
eyes should meet his. Another step he 
advanced, at the same time reaching 
for the hip pocket in which the pistol 
was. From where he stood, he had a 
full view of Catherton’s profile, and he 
selected the region just above the right 
eye as the point at which to aim. The 
windows were closed, and, the walls 
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being sound-proof, there was slight 
danger of the shot being heard. 

One more step he took, at the same 
moment drawing the pistol from his 
pocket. Of a sudden Catherton turned, 
and Loring quavered inwardly as the 
eyes of the two men met. With a su- 
preme effort he steadied himself. 

“You, Loring!’ exclaimed Catherton, 
startled by his partner’s sudden appear- 
ance. “Didn’t hear you come in. 
What’s up?” 

Loring, holding the pistol behind his 
back, said nothing. There was a tumult 
within him, and all his power of self- 
control was needed to fight down a 
weakness that threatened to overcome 
his faculties. He wished fervently that 
Catherton, if only for a second or two, 
would turn his eyes the other way. 

“What’s—what’s the matter?” stam- 
mered the older man, staring at him as 
if divining the purpose hidden in his 
mid. “Why don’t you say something, 
Loring ?” 

Loring came a little closer to the 
desk. An ashen pallor started to 
spread over the older man’s features. 
He gripped the arms of the chair and 
slowly began to lift himself to his feet. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” 
he demanded hoarsely, staring with 
ever-widening eyes into Loring’s face. 
“Why, Loring, you don’t—you don’t 
mean 53 

The words trailed off into a groan of 
terror as the blue steel of the pistol 
flashed in the electric light. Loring, as 
he took aim and pressed the trigger, had 
an uncanny sensation that his hand was 
acting independent of his mind. He 
heard a crack, there was a gleam of 
fire, and through a whitish vapor he 
saw Catherton crumple back against the 
chair. 

He waited, every muscle rigid, until 
the smoke had scattered. It seemed as 
if months and years had been crowded 
into the last few seconds. He could 
scarcely realize that the limp and 
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twisted heap in the chair was Cather- 
ton. ~The features were set in an ex- 
pression of overwhelming horror, and 
a red splotch above the right eye told 
that the murderer’s aim had been true. 

Finally, after what seemed an in- 
terminable time, he jerked himself out 
of the frozen stupor that had come 
upon him with the firing of the shot. 
His mind began to function again, and 
he knew that everything—even his life 
—depended upon his ability to carry out 
the remainder of his plot without a 
slip. If he should fail But he did 
not like to contemplate the consequences 
of failure. A little groggily he looked 
about him. Catherton, huddled in the 
chair, with head tilted slightly to one 
side, seemed to have grown inches 
shorter and thinner in the last few min- 
utes. Loring noticed, with a dull sense 
of satisfaction, that the posture of the 
body was exactly as it would have been 
if Catherton himself had fired the fatal 
shot. 

With a determined shrug he shook off 
the remnant of his stupor. His mind 
clearing rapidly, he glanced at the pistol 
in his hand, then wiped the handle care- 
fully with his handkerchief to erase any 
imprints his fingers might have left. 
The office, with wisps of smoke still 
floating in the air, was pervaded by an 
oppressive silence. Stifling his revul- 
sion, Loring seized the dead man’s right 
hand and firmly pressed the fingers 
around the handle of the pistol. Then 
he dropped the weapon at Catherton’s 
feet, knowing that the police would find 
only the dead man’s finger prints on it. 

He glanced at his watch. Only a few 
minutes had passed since he entered the 
room, but they had dragged like hours. 
From his pocket he took the note Cath- 
erton had written almost a year ago, 
and spread it out on the desk blotter. 
He gazed doubtfully at the creases in 
the paper, showing that it had been 
folded lengthwise and crosswise. Then 
his eyes fell on the fresh, white blotter, 



















































noticing that it showed no sign of hav- 
ing been used, and. his mind dimly 
sensed a contradiction. Would not 
Catherton have blotted the note before 
folding it? It was a small matter, but 
the success of his plan depended on 
strict attention to minor details. He 
had heard that it was the neglected 
trifles that usually caused the undoing 
of criminals. 

An idea came to him. He stepped 
in the outer office and found a sheet of 
carbon paper. Returning to the desk, 
he placed Catherton’s note on top of the 
sheet of carbon and a page of white 
beneath it,then took a penholder and 
with the thinner end carefully traced 
the characters in the original, trans- 
ferring them to the paper at the bottom. 
He worked with a light touch, so as 
to leave no marks on the original. 
When he had finished, he had a carbon 
copy of Catherton’s note that was not 
exact in every detail, but nearly enough 
so for his purpose. Finally he filled in 
the carbon tracings with ink and pressed 
the paper against the blotter. 

A chuckle of satisfaction escaped him 
as he inspected the result. He had 
done his work so skillfully that no one 
would be able to tell that the impression 
on the blotter had not been produced by 
the original note written by Catherton. 
While he burned the sheet of carbon 
and the ink-traced copy and poured the 
ashes down the drain pipe in the wash 
room, he congratulated himself upon 
having added the final touch of finesse 
to his plot. 

Returning to the private office, he 
gave the scene a final critical glance. 
At Catherton’s feet lay the dead man’s 
pistol, just as if it had slipped from his 
fingers after he had pressed the trigger. 
On the desk lay Catherton’s note, 
folded along the original creases, and 
on the blotter, with the reversed char- 
acters unmistakably suggesting Cather- 
ton’s bold and sprawling hand, were a 
series of crow’s-feet that, in Loring’s 
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estimation, stamped his work with the 
mark of genius. 

After smoking a cigarette to steady 
his nerves, he stepped to the telephone 
and, in tones carrying just the proper 
note of shock and grief, notified the 
police that he had found Royce Cather- 
ton dead under circumstances indicat- 
ing suicide. 

“T can’t fail,” he told himself after 
he had hung up. “I’ve forgotten noth- 
ing. It’s a perfect job.” 


III. 


Glick, the headquarters detective, a 
lean, sharp-featured man with a slouch- 
ing gait and mild blue eyes that gave 
a softening touch to his general air of 
reserve and alertness, seemed to take 
in every detail of the scene at a single 
comprehensive glance. 

“You say you left the office a little 
after five and returned about half past 
eight,” he said to Loring while exam- 
ining the pistol he had picked up from 
the floor. “Why did you come back?” 

Loring replied without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘When I left Catherton he 
told me he intended to stay at the office 
till quite late. He had some letters to 
write, he said. I recalled afterward 
that he had seemed more than usually 
nervous and despondent. The poor fel- 
low hadn’t been himself since a nervous 
breakdown two years ago. Well, I was 
a bit worried, and thought I would drop 
in and have a chat with him.” 

For the second time Glick read the 
note on Catherton’s desk. Again he 
look at the,impressions on the blotter, 
but he did it in a perfunctory way that 
gave Loring no high opinion of his in- 
telligence. 

“You expected he would do some- 
thing like this?” asked the headquarters 
man. He was not looking at Loring, 
but the latter had an uncomfortable 
impression that the detective was study- 
ing him out of the corners of his eyes. 
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“Not exactly.” Loring had decided 
it would be just as well not to mention 
the episode of a year ago. “I knew 
Catherton was a sick man and subject 
to all sorts of morbid fancies, but I 
never imagined anything like this would 
happen. I realize now that I shouldn’t 
have left him alone, but at the time 
I thought s 

“Who was the last person to see Mr. 
Catherton alive?” interrupted Glick. 

Loring appeared to reflect. “I can’t 
be certain, of course, but I heard Cath- 
erton tell our confidential clerk to order 
some food sent up from a restaurant.” 

“What’s the clerk’s name?” 

“Graham. He’s absolutely harmless 
and as honest as the day is long.” Lor- 
ing’s brows went up a trifle. “You don’t 
doubt that poor Catherton committed 
suicide ?” 

Larkin glanced significantly at the 
note. “No, I guess it’s a plain case of 
suicide. This note doesn’t leave much 
room for doubt. Happen to have a 
sample of Mr. Catherton’s handwriting 
handy?” 

Loring unearthed several from the 
desk, and Glick examined them criti- 
cally, comparing each one with the sui- 
cide note. 

“I think any handwriting expert 
would be willing to swear that Cather- 
ton himself wrote it,” was his verdict. 
“T’d like to have a talk with that clerk 
of yours. Will you send for him?” 

Loring stepped to the telephone, got 
Graham out of bed, and requested him 
to come to the office at once. When he 
returned to the desk Glick was examin- 
ing the pens in the little spiral rack. 

“Catherton must have written the 
note while sitting right here at his 
desk,” the detective pointed out, and 
Loring tingled with elation as he saw 
how completely his ruse was succeed- 
ing. The idea of making a copy of the 
note and impressing it on the blotter 
had indeed been the crowning triumph 
of his plot. “The fact that he blotted 





it on this pad proves that. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Loring?” 

“Of course,” said Loring absently. 

“If he wrote the note at this desk,” 
Glick went on, “he must have used one 
of these pens. Wonder which one.” 

Loring, without knowing why, sud- 
denly felt a twinge of misgiving. For 
the first time it occurred to him, in a 
dim and remote way, that he might have 
forgotten something. He felt a little 
chill at the thought. The use to which 
he had put Catherton’s note had indeed 
been a stroke of genius, he told himself 
again, but if the ruse should be exposed 
all would be lost. 

He was consumed with suspense while 
he watched the detective. There were 
half a dozen pens in the rack, and Glick 
tried each one in turn. Taking a fresh 
sheet of paper, he dashed off a number 
of strokes and curlycues with each pen, 
then compared the result with the writ- 
ing in Catherton’s note. His face grew 
tense, as if he had discovered something 
of importance. 

“Queer !’”’-he muttered at last, steal- 
ing a curious glance at Loring. “Every 
one of these pens has a finer point than 
the one the note was written with. You 
can see that for yourself, Mr. Loring.” 

With an inward quaver, though he 
tried to look calm, Loring stepped 
closer to the desk. He looked at the 
samples, then at the suicide note, and 
of a sudden he felt the blood recede 
from his face. He bent low over the 
desk to hide his confusion. A glance 
sufficed to tell him that none of the 
pens in the rack had been used by Lor- 
ing in writing the suicide note. Ob- 
viously the style of pens had been 
changed since that evening nearly a 
year ago when he had thwarted his 
partner’s attempt. The suicide note had 
been written with a pen having a much 
blunter point than those in the rack. 
He had not noticed the difference when 
he used one of them to fill in the car- 
bon tracings with ink, and so far as 
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the impressions on the blotter were con- 
cerned, it did not matter, for the out- 
lines were naturally smudged and ir- 
regular. It was only when he com- 
pared the samples with the original note 
that the distinction became apparent. 

Fear seized him, and he was grate- 
ful for the respite that came just then. 
The door opened and, glancing quickly 
over his shoulder, he saw Graham step 
into the room. The clerk advanced a 
few steps, then came to a dead stop, and 
a hoarse exclamation escaped him as he 
saw the lifeless heap in the chair. 

The detective began to question him 
at once, and Loring had a few moments 
in which to gather his scattered 
thoughts. It was plain’ that he had 
made one of those little slips which 
often betray the astutest of criminals. 
In vain he cudgeled his brain to find a 
way out of the net into which he had 
blundered. He trembled from head to 
foot, and a sticky perspiration was 
breaking out on his forehead. The 
detective called his name, and he started 
violently. He turned his head slightly, 
but he lacked the courage to meet 
Glick’s gaze. 

“Graham tells me he saw Mr. Cath- 
erton about six o’clock,” the detective 
was saying. “He came in here about 
that time to take away the dishes that 
had been sent up from the. restaurant. 
He says Catheron seemed a bit nervous 
and fretful, but Graham didn’t think it 
was anything out of the ordinary.” 

Loring was still looking down at the 
desk. He feared his pallor would be- 
tray him if he raised his face. 

“It seems Graham was the last man 
to see Mr. Catherton alive,” the detec- 
tive summarized, “and you, Mr. Loring, 
were the first to see him dead.” 

The statement sounded obvious 
enough, but Loring sensed an under- 
lying menace. He stood motionless 
while Glick picked up the suicide note 
and handed it to Graham. The clerk, 
white and shaken, perused it in silence. 
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“I want you to note the writing care- 
fully,” said the detective. “It looks as 
though, it had been done with a pen 
having a short, blunt nib. Do you know 
if there is any sueh pen in the office?” 

Graham looked hard at the writing, 
and finally he shook his head. “This 
was written with a stub pen,” he de- 
clared, “and I’m sure there isn’t such a 
pen in the whole office.” 

Loring, gazing stonily down at the 
desk, felt the detective’s eyes on his 
back. His head was whirling, and he 
realized he must get a grip on himself. 
He felt his conduct was arousing the 
detective’s suspicion. With a great ef- 
fort he faced the man from head- 
quarters, 

“Aren’t you feeling well, Mr. Lor- 
ing?” inquired the detective solicitously. 
“You’re as white as a ghost.” 

“Tt’s nothing.” Loring forced a 
smile. “This thing naturally has upset 
me.” 

The detective nodded and turned 
again to Graham. “You're sure this is 


Mr. Catherton’s handwriting, aren’t 
you?” Again he exhibited the suicide 
note, 


“Positive,” declared Graham. 

A scowl of perplexity appeared on 
Glick’s brow. “And yet you say there’s 
no such pen in the office as this note 
was written with. It’s a sure thing 
Catherton wrote it while sitting at his 
desk, for he blotted it on the pad before 
him. How do you explain that?” 

Graham blinked his eyes, then shook 
his head bewilderedly. “I can’t explain 
it, sir. It’s entirely beyond me, un- 
less ” He jerked up his head. and 
an idea séemed to flash through his 
mind. “Unless Mr. Catherton wrote it 
with his fountain pen. Once in a great 
white he used it to sign personal let- 
ters.” 

Loring could have shouted the relief 
he felt. In an instant he had opened 
the dead man’s coat. Over the rim of 
one of the vest pockets protruded the 
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silver-trimmed top of a fountain pen. 
He had seen it on_rare occasions, and 
now it came to him that this must be 
the pen with which his partner had 
written the suicide note nearly a year 
ago. His fingers trembled as he opened 
it, and then he could scarcely repress a 
cry of elation. His anguish of the last 
few minutes had turned suddenly into 
an ecstasy of triumph. 

“It’s a stub pen,” he managed to say 
in matter-of-fact tones as he handed the 
pen to Glick. 

The detective looked at it, shook it a 
little to start the ink, then began to 
write on the same sheet of paper he 
had used in trying the other pens. 

“This is more like it,” he mumbled. 
“The strokes are exactly the same thick- 
ness as those in the note. This must 
be the pen Catherton wrote it with.” 

Loring felt a wild, tumultuous relief. 
His ruse was safe. If Glick had seen 
through it, Loring’s plot would have 
been torn to shreds, and he himself 
would have gone down to ruin. In the 
midst of his elation he heard the detec- 
tive’s dry chuckle, and the smile faded 
from his lips as Glick bent a swift, 
questioning look on his face. 

“There’s something wrong, just the 
same,” declared the headquarters man. 
“See it, Mr. Loring?” 

Loring, a chill running down his 
spine, bent over the paper. The char- 
acters blurred and danced beneath his 
gaze, and again he felt as though the 
whole structure of his brilliantly con- 
ceived plan was crashing down upon 
his head. 

“What is it?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Why,” and the detective gave an- 
other low, dry chuckle, ‘“‘there’s some- 
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thing queer about this note of Cather- 
ton’s. Anybody who has eyes can see 
that the suicide note is written in black 
ink, and yet the ink in Catherton’s 
fountain pen is—blue.” 

Loring winced as if he had been 
struck a physical blow. He stared 
down at the fountain pen, picked it up, 
drew the point across the paper a few 
times, and his face went a shade whiter. 

“Blue!” he mumbled. 

“T’d like to have you explain, Mr. 
Loring,” said the detective, “how any- 
body can write black with blue ink. I’m 
beginning to think—but never mind 
what I think. I’d like to hear what 
you’ve got to say.” 

Of a sudden it seemed to Loring as 
though the floor was heaving under his 
feet. His brain swam with a jumble of 
thoughts and emotions. Only one thing 
seemed clear. A year ago, when the 
suicide note was written, Catherton’s 
pen must have contained black ink. 
Later he had changed to blue, and in 
this trivial circumstance Loring saw his 
doom and the frustration of his plot. 

“You look as if you might have 
something on your mind,” the detective 
went on, eying him sharply. “I’ve been 
watching you. What is it? Do you 
want me to tell you what I think?” 

The room dissolved into dancing 
specks before Loring’s eyes, and in the 
distance loomed a terrifying vision of 
the electric chair. Words, rambling and 
incoherent, poured from his lips—with- 
out his volition, it seemed—and he real- 
ized nothing clearly until he felt the 
chill touch of ‘steel links around his 
wrists. 

“Black—blue!” was all he could say 
as Glick led him away. 


PAIS ADAA ECE 


CHILDREN 


INSTRUCTED BY CLEVELAND POLICE 


POLICE officers in Cleveland, Ohio, are being sent into the public schools 
to impress upon children the necessity of being careful when crossing the 


city’s streets. 


In the talks the policemen deliver, cases of accidents in the 


neighborhood of the schoolhouse are cited, what caused the accidents is made 
clear, and how they could have been avoided is pointed out. 














— Keadquarters Cat 


N”: so very long ago, one of the readers sent us a letter which he double 

dared us to print. We printed it. Then came that “knock” on Poate. 

We printed that, also. Well, this morning there arrived a “roast” on 

us. N’ of course, we’ve got to print it. Wowie, but it’s an old rip-snorter! 

But, after all, an ‘editor’s position is somewhat similar to that of a judge or 

an umpire. And you know it’s always a lawyer’s privilege to go out back of 
the courthouse and swear at the judge. 

You will note that our “roaster” signs himself “Metaphysicus,” whatever 
that may mean, but you will note that he has written a name and address in the 
upper right-hand corner. So, we guess that’s him, 

Well, Brother Martin, we will try to make our Chats more “inspiring” and 
“intelligent,” but, seeing that we print your letter, you can’t say we’re not brave. 

Here’s the, indictment: 

F. G. Martin, 


22 Wyndham St., Tcronto, Can. 

“T have been a reader of the Detective Story Macazine for about six 
months, and during that time I do not recollect reading anything really inspiring 
under the caption of Headquarters Chat, 

“The recent abortive attempt to revivify discussion by asking whether it 
is right to tell a lie, makes one wonder whether ye editor is suffering from mental 
inertia, or whether he is bankrupt of ideas. Certain it is, that ideas of late, 
in the Chat, at least, have been conspicuous by their absence, and if the mental 
meanderings in the issue of January 29th are meant to be funny or clever, or 
whether they are intended to smack of originality, the effort, though well meant, 
is entirely wide of the mark. 

“If I may offer a further criticism, I would instance E. M. Poate’s story, 
‘Inside the Limousine,’ in the current week’s issue. Its outstanding character, 
Doctor Bentiron, is a wholly impossible being. Making full allowance for the 
vagaries of the imagination, an author should not flaunt the intelligence of his 
readers by foisting upon them a character whose antics have no known parallel in 
every-day life. 

“The closing sentence of the story above referred to has all the nature 
of an anticlimax, and raises a very crucial point relative to the ethics of the 
medical profession. Whereas, the instance of Doctor Bentiron permitting the 
ashes of his cigarette to litter up the room, may be condoned as an instance of 
mental preoccupation or an idiosyncratic trait, nevertheless it is hardly the char- 
‘acteristic of a great mind to ignore the most rudimentary rules of etiquette. 

“Much more might be said hereupon, but for the present perhaps this will 
suffice. Such authors as C. B. Booth and Johnston McCulley are doing good 
work, and I trust in the future we shall see a little more intelligence depicted 
both in the Chat and in Doctor Poate’s stories, and feel sure that, given such, your 
readers will be very much more edified. METAPHYSICUS.” 


Ah, “but every cloud has a silver lining, though the sky’s not always blue,” 
for hark ye to this: 
“Dear Eprtor: Congratulations! This week was the best yet. I get sev- 
eral magazines, but the D. S. M. is always the first to be read. 
9D ps 
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“There is nothing famous about me. I didn’t put the bones in fish, and 
I didn’t put the salt in the ocean. I’ve never been investigated by Congress, 
and Wall Street won’t tremble if you mention my name. I have no private 
secretary to look after my business affairs. But I do know a good thing when 
I see it. 

“Now, take it from me, you can put more real, honest-to-goodness reading 
material between two covers than any man that I know of. To make a long 
story short, the D. S. M. is the real live wire with me. Of course, there are 
some stories I do not like, but if I don’t, there are others that do. And that wins. 

“In regard to that New York person who put in a kick, well, just between 
you and me, we know. Here’s hoping you have the greatest of success, and all 
the good things that you deserve. Ben J. EAGLE. 

“Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina.” 

There, we feel a little better now, almost strong enough to sit up while they 
make the bed. Yes, we do feel well enough, for listen to this: 


“Dear Epitor: Having a whole-hearted interest in your fine magazine, I 
have heretofore been content to read the praise or censure of our friends in 
the Chat. But when I read a letter like that of Mr. Man-whose-name-can’t-be- 
read, I think he should be given some advice. 

“Mr. Man-whose-name-can’t-be-read, a person whose mental faculties are 
incapable of appreciating the stories of Ernest M. Poate, you should stop read- 
ing Detective Story and stick to Young Wild West and Jessie James. You 
might be able to appreciate them. Mr. Poate, or, rather, Doctor Poate, is one 
of the best contributots to DETECTIVE Story MaGazZINE, for, although his stories 
are fiction, they are technically true. 

“Doctor Poate, I hope you have regained your health. Please get busy 
with your pen or typewriter, and give us a story every week. 

“My husband is a yearly subscriber to your magazine, and we wish you 
and your entire staff.of writers every success, for they are all good. 

“Gaither, Carroll County, Maryland. W. E. vAN CLEarF.” 


Thanks for those kind words about Doctor Poate, and for asking after 
his health. You will be pleased to hear that Hugh Kahler—both Kahler and 
Poate are wintering in South Carolina—wrote me the other day that the doctor 
is very much improved, doing finely. 


You will pardon us, will you not, as we led off that “knock” letter, if we 
wind up with this one: 


“Dear Epitor: In the issue dated January 22d I read the letter from the 
gentleman of New York whose name you could not decipher. He contends that 
the opening lines of one of Mr. Macdonald’s stories are grammatically incorrect. 
I have a message for the writer of that letter, and I certainly hope that he will 
see it, viz: ‘People who live in glass houses should never throw stones.’ Sup- 
pose we take his own letter and analyze it grammatically. Here goes: 

“‘T take the liberty of writing you and also telling (stating) my opinion. 
(of what?) 

“*T am a constant reader of your magazine (,) and (,) to my knowledge 
I think that (in my estimation) the Doctor Poate (Bentiron) stories are the 
worse (worst) trash I (have) ever read. I hope (,) and I think lots others 
hope (others are of the same opinion,) that we shall not have to read very many 
of those stories. What I would like to see are; (:) Thunderbolt stories—Gray 
Phantom—Big-nose Charlie—Terry Trimble (Stories of The Thunderbolt, The 
Gray Phantom, Big-nose Charley, Terry Trimble,) and(lots) others of (by) your 


snappy authors. 
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“In one of the Detective s (S)Tory mM (M)aGazines about four weeks 
ago (,) I read a story by MacD(d)onald (,) and (to be sure) what surprised me 
(,) was (the fact that) the very first line of the story was G(g)rammatically 
wrong.’ 

“The gentleman who is so grammatically correct (?) has exactly four com- 
mas in his whole composition, besides the other mistakes I have outlined. 

“Personally I can see nothing wrong with the section of Mr. Macdonald’s 
story that Mr. Man-whose-name-can’t-be-read seems to find fault with. I have 
been a constant reader of your magazine, along with several others, and do not 
hesitate to say that it always gives me great pleasure. My favorite authors are 
Johnston McCulley, Herman Landon, Sax Rohmer, Scott Campbell, Ernest M. 
Poate, and Christopher B. Booth. 

“Kindly excuse this lengthy epistle, and accept my best wishes for your 
continued success. WixuiaM E, LEEMING. 

“Homestead, Pennsylvania.” 





tf you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your cffice or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the work! to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been itted in your ; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stameed, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases wiil be discussod in the 





department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances wil! the identity of the persons concerned 
“: xr will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

G. F. A.—TI like that whimsical little curl of the “t” bar over the letter, and 
only wish that you had written in ink, so that it might be reproduced here. 
You are a person without -passions and without great faults, without ardent 
enthusiasms, but with so gentle, quaint, ideal, and kindly an attitude toward all 
the world that what you lack is compensated for. -You have a sly, delicious 
sense of humor, and an individuality which, I am sure, expresses that sense 
of humor, and is slightly eccentric. You have only moderate physical strength, 
and are not especially ambitious. Persons like you ought to get away from 
cities, which are too exacting to suit you. I should think that you might write 
humorous things—do a “column,” maybe. 


EXeETER.—It is undoubtedly difficult to throw off the impress of early train- 
ing. Since you say you were brought up in a family of snobs I must believe 
you, but your handwriting does not show that you have followed in their foot- 
steps. You are, it is true, innately conservative, and are unable to express your 
feelings or your personality with fluency or self-confidence. Nevertheless, I 
find no trace of real meanness of spirit, which is what snobbishness really is. 
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I do find, however, that you are much given to introspection, and this always 
leads people to dwell, in thought, on the past—one of the greatest and most fatal 
weaknesses to which the human race is prone. Get out of this at any cost. If 
I were you I would take that position, hard as it is; it will force you to live 
intensely in the present, and to concentrate—two elements of which you are 


greatly in need. 


FAIrRFIELD.—No, I’m not going to tell you that you are self-centered. You 
have a normal interest in other people, and you are not indifferent to their hap- 
piness or comfort, or to the big considerations of the world’s welfare; there- 
fore, you are not ‘self-centered. You are, however, exceedingly stubborn, prej- 
udiced, and biased in your opinions, as is shown by the characteristic angular 
formation of the “tails” of such of the letters as go below the line of writing. 


Bot 


Yes, I think that you would make a ie accountant. You are careful, 
accurate, and patient, with a mind which is not tired by monotonous processes. 
Like all those who make good accountants and bankers and financiers, you value 
money, as money, highly, and do not value at their true worth the finer things 


of life. You would be a constant and kind husband, for instance, but not an 
ideal lover. 


P. N. J.—The specimen you inclose shows a person who has, most certainly, 
some kind of organic disease. No, graphology does not always point out the 
specific trouble. Heart trouble of a serious nature is registered very accurately, 
and so, of course, is nervous tension; but other organic troubles are expressed 
by a general indication, which may mean any of the ills to which human flesh 
is heir. No, indeed, I don’t believe that “mind” can control organic disease. 
I do believe that the state of mind in which a patient is, has a great deal to do 
with capacity to bear organic disease, and that nervous affections are almost 
wholly controlled by the mind. This person is naturally of a gloomy and pes- 
simistic disposition; the worst possible condition, under the circumstances. Any- 
thing that will help this, that will give cheer and pleasure and prevent brooding, 
no doubt would be beneficial. 


VaLenciA S.—I don’t know why girls like you, innately pure and sweet 
of disposition, should have this instinct for self-torture and self-suspicion. No, 
no, my dear girl, none of these dreadful things about yourself is true. I find 
you entirely normal, entirely as other girls. You are, of vourse, nervous and 
excitable, or you wouldn’t have worked yourself up to this state of mind. Now, 
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I tell you what you do: you go to a good gymnasium about four nights a week. 
On Saturdays join and play with a good basket-ball team. On Sundays stay 
out of doors all you can; walk at least ten miles, unless there’s a blizzard on. 
Let stories, novels, and poetry severely alone. Try some useful hobby, such 
as making pies like mother’s, for instance. 


Watter P.—Your sweetheart’s writing shows a very fastideous and sensi- 
tive nature, and yours shows a nature which is hearty, wholesome, and agree- 
able, but without much intuition or sensitiveness. So it’s not surprising that 
you sometimes “get on her/nerves.” Since you both sincerely love each other, 
and since your love is apparently founded on really congenial tastes, the only 
thing to do is for both of you to make allowances for the little peculiarities of 
the other and for the fact that your temperaments are different. Nearly all 
of us have annoying little traits or tricks of manner, which we can control, if 
we are so observant toward ourselves as we are toward others. You two try that. 


Iaco X.—No, you are not “a veritable Iago for jealousy at all. You mis- 
take the feeling. You are just envious and selfish. Jealousy cannot exist, save 
in impassioned and ardent natures. What is more, you are wrong in your 
premises. Iago was not jealous. Othello was. Read the play again, and you 
will see the distinction. What you need is to recognize your own defect. Stop 
jollying yourself into the belief that you are a much misunderstood person. You 
need a spiritual regeneration, my friend! that’s what. Try to realize this, and 
some of that gloom which you say has settled on you will be lifted. It’s not 
fashionable in this century, I believe, to recommend prayer as a means of grace 
—but then, I’m not fashionable, and I do recommend it. 


Cor. E. N.—Your handwriting expresses normal qualities, a pleasant per- 
sonality, and talents which ought to be turned to practical use. Your love of 
beauty and your instinctive understanding of it, especially .as to color, constitute 
a distinct talent. Better use it. All sorts of avenues are open to you, from 
the saleswoman who sells “creations” in the way of gowns, to the woman who 
herself designs such creations; or to the woman who is an interior decorator 
and a buyer for art houses; or a jewelry expert. And in and between those 
there are countless other occupations, allied, yet dissimilar, which demand your 
peculiar gift. 


DANIELS AND Co.—The specimen numbered one is a person on whose word 
I would not bank. Not the man for the place, of course. Two is reliable and 
truthful, but his judgment is poor. Ditto for him. Three is a possibility, if 
he is_capable to be helped and encouraged by one of you, for a time, and before 
he is left to his own resources. Four is an impossibility. His writing shows 
the odd, little open spot at the bottom of “o” and “a” which indicates the in- 
stinct for theft in large amounts; under the circumstances, the worst kind of 
man for the position. Five, all things considered, is the best. He is not bril- 
liant and has a bad temper, but he knows this/ in all probability, since he is 
not conceited, and since he is intuitional. He has good judgment and is abso- 
lutely honest. If he is warned that his temper must be kept under control I 
think that he would make an honest effort to subdue it, for he is very conscien- 
tious. I don’t say that he is the ideal man dor the place, but he is the best of 
those which you submit for my consideration. 


S. S. anp M. O.—S. S. is a person who has too little self-reliance, and 
M. O. has too much; therefore, I should think that you might go into business 
together, with some hope of success, the one counterbalancing the other. How- 
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ever, this would depend upon whether you yield to each other gracefully. If 
you do, then your combined judgments would be good. If not, you will simply 
pull in different directions. Partnerships are ticklish affairs at the best; almost 
as difficult to estimate, as to their effect, as marriage. If there is genuine friend- 
ship between two persons, partnership is apt to be a success; whereas, even 
when the two natures counterbalance each other well, and friendship is left out, 
disaster is apt to follow. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXXVI—The Capital H—Continued 


erally is used by business women and men. It is a time saver; it is 

conservative and very legible and easy to make. These considerations 
it is which, unknown to themselves, influence the practical person to make this 
form of the letter. 

When the flowing, single-movement H is found in a “hand,” other capitals 
of which are sharply individualized, and small letters of which are occasionally 
“cryptic,” it is all but safe to say that the writer has passed through a period 
when practical considerations were all, and has emerged into a much broader 
mental sphere, where both practical and ethical considerations mingle. I have 
frequently surprised clients and caused them to suspect me of some occult 
power because this transition was so clearly marked by that one capital letter, 
and its dissociation with other parts of the writing. That letter, being most 
characteristic of the first period, lingered on, the last to be influenced by the 
new mental development. 


T's capital H which is made with one flowing stroke of the pen gen- 


In fact, it may be noticed that the one letter or the one sign that shows 
a certain most definite quality or state of being will remain in the writing long 
after the entire possession of that quality or that state has been merged into 
something different. The early dominant traits of character often can still be 
perceived in a very mature character like the faint impressions of something 
which was once written and has been rubbed out, and something else written 
over it; yet, still the vague, faint outlines remain. It is this which sometimes 
will be seen in the H which is one flowing movement, when no other letter or 
indication corresponds to it. 




















EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


Panny the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful te give full detalis of your case, stating whether or 
en 





not been before the courts previously, or whether or net it has been submitted to a tawyer of your locality. if you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a d and add d ih your communication wiil be answered in this column. 


New Automobile Laws in New York State 
EW YORK State recently passed several new automobile laws. They 
N are as follows: 

The Gillett measure, requiring that all motor vehicles be equipped 
with approved lights before registration is granted. The applicant is obliged 
to state in writing the name of the lens used, and to make an affidavit to the 
statement’s truth. 

The Lusk bill, which provides that the operator of a car being used to 
transport children to and from a school outside a city need not be a licensed 
chauffeur. There is a companion measure to this, providing that cars used for 
the transportation of school children can be registered as passenger vehicles and 
not as omnibuses. 

The Mackrell bill, amending the penal law and making it a misdeameanor 
to remove or in any way change the distinguishing number or identification 
mark on an automobile. 

The Knight bill, which amends the highway law and defines more accurately 
what is and is not a commercial vehicle. This chiefly effects suburban passenger 
cars. Owing to the custom of equipping many suburban passenger cars with 
carrying devices, it has been the custom to register suburban cars of all kinds 
as commercial vehicles. Under the new regulation it will be possible to register 
a suburban car as a passenger only. 

The Wheelcock bill, which increases the price for special number plates 
for use on omnibuses, when it is desired to have such cars appear to be private 
vehicles. The prices of these plates is now two dollars in addition to the regu- 
lar omnibus registration fee. 

The Ferris bill, prohibiting motor trucks on highways outside of cities 
from having a greater width of body, inclusive of the load, than eight feet, or 
a height of more than twelve feet and six inches, or a combined weight of more 
than twenty-five thousand pounds. 

An additional Wheelcock bill, which provides that no four-cylinder pleasure 
car can be licensed for less than five dollars, or any six-cylinder car for less 
than ten dollars. This is regardless of the age of the vehicle. 

The court records of all States show that motorists are very lax in keeping 
up with the new laws which are enacted concerning them. A note of inquiry 
to the secretary of any State will always bring such literature as the department 
has on hand, which is usually amply sufficient to inform the owners of cars as 
to his rights and liabilities. A great deal of the litigation which goes on through- 
out the country would be obviated by care and intelligence on the part of those 
who use the highways for motor locomotion. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Anory.—Addressing dunning and insulting postal cards to a person, and 
mailing them to that person, is a crime. The perpetrator can be punished. As 
a rule, though, a warning from the postal authorities is sufficient to stop the 
trouble. Make a complaint to the post-office authorities in the town, As you 
say the writer of these cards is known to be eccentric, the authorities will be 
more ready to help you-to suppress the annoyances, without being too harsh. 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is Impossible for you te wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the werk in which you are especially interested, In one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education Is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Traveling Salesman 


GREAT many of my young men correspondents appear to think that the 
A life of a traveling salesman is one long holiday, with plenty of good 
times, good food, interesting travel, and large black cigars; selling goods 
being a mere incident, surmounted when the principal is about to depart from 
a town. It is not surprising that those same young men frequently write me 
bitter letters, after a few months, stating that it is a dog’s life, and that selling 
salt water in a seaport town would be easy compared with selling goods to the 
usual merchant of what they contemptuously designate “little burgs.” 

With such an attitude it is not at all surprising that those young men, after 
being given a fair trial by their long-suffering firms, were released, with some 
pretty strong language. , 

The traveling salesman has one of the hardest jobs in the commercial world. 
The average merchant of the smaller towns knows exactly what his trade calls 
for, both in kind and quantity, to a degree of exactitude not possible in cities. 
Therefore he will buy in quantity and kind as his experience dictates, and it 
is a wise man indeed who can show him a new angle of vision on his business. 
Of course, the successful traveling salesman does show him that angle; other- 
wise, there would be no use for a salesman; a printed catalogue would do as well. 

I am forced to confess, however, that what are-called the principles of 
salesmanship, as expounded by a great many persons, seem to me very artificial. 
The pleasant smile will not work with everybody, Some persons are irritated 
by a briskly cheerful manner. The confident bearing and the outstretched hand 
will meet with an angry growl from some folks. Some men like to be met 
with a few quiet words; some men like a joke, and some men hate one. I 
think the habit of calling customers “prospects,” is unfortunate. It automati- 
cally suggests something cut and dried, something that can be reduced to a 
formula, and this is exactly what cannot be done. 

So far as my experience runs—and I have been a salesman myself—the 
only formula for salesmanship is, learn to estimate men. 

There are certain broad definitions which would assist greatly, in properly 
estimating people. Mr. Craig’s articles, in another department of this maga- 
zine, give those definitions very clearly. A salesman ought to be a student of 
humanity, and about every moment of his waking hours should be given to 
this study. He ought to try to “size up” men that he meets on the street car, 
in trains, on ferries—looking at their clothes and the way they wear their hats 
and listening to them talk and comparing one man’s ideas with another’s. Six 
months might go by before such self-training would show results, but a year 
of it would inevitably begin to boost sales. 

Unselfishness, tact, and sympathy are the qualities which will help. If 
you look at your customers, coldly estimating X as a grouch and F as too 
easy and L as a sharp bargainer, you are likely to fail, although your diagnoses 
are correct. Approach X, F, and L as if they were persons whom you liked. 
Put yourself in that frame of mind before you meet them. If X seems always 
in a bad humor, try to think that he has secret worries and, without suggest- 
ing for a moment any knowledge of his affairs, let a little extra consideration 
creep into your attitude toward him. Refuse to take his gruffness as anything 
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personal. Above all, don’t intrude; you would not, you know, if you actually 
did know that he had troubles of his own. 

I suppose a great many persons will think I am going pretty far when I 
say that the man who applies the Golden Rule, not mechanically, but with genu- 
ine good feeling, to those he meets as he travels about trying to sell, is the man 
who is a success, but I firmly believe that to be a fact. 

Just keeping this in mind would prevent a New York salesman, for. in- 
stance, from being slightly overbearing toward a quiet country storekeeper. The 
storekeeper may not openly resent the salesman’s assumption of superiority, 
but he will remember it, and some day another salesman, with better manners 
and a good heart, will get that merchant’s trade. 

I find that most of my younger correspondents seem to think it very un- 
reasonable that they are required to stay at home and sell goods under super- 
vision before they are sent out on the road. I always write them that if they 
did what was to their own interests they would voluntarily stay until they knew 
every item of goods their firm produced, and until they could tell everything 
about every item, in their sleep. 

The pay, for the first year, is not large, as a rule. An inexperienced sales- 
man, out for the first time, is a direct expense to his firm, and may not be an 
asset for some time. His traveling expenses are not light. His success de- 
pends wholly on himself. The commissions earned by some men run away up 

-into the thousands, in addition to large salaries. Other men plug on, year after 
year, making a comfortable living and no more. Most of these are middle- 
aged men, whose desire for travel has been sated, and who yearn to stay home 
with their families. I have found this so true of the older men that I| firmly 
believe in the traveling salesman as a young man, whose youthful zest and 
desire for action will carry him through the incessant and wearisome journey- 
ing of his occupation. A man of forty, as a rule, ought to be looking about for 
some line of selling that will allow him the happiness of his own fireside. That 
is also the age when a man’s children are usually about in their teens, the 
time when they most need a father’s care. 

This is usually my answer to the great host of tired, halfway successful, 
middle-aged salesmen. There are exceptions, of course, just as there are to 
-every rule, 

The young man who plans to be a traveling salesman ought to begin early. 
He ought to know his business and to have had training at the home office and 
be ready to go out by the time that he is, say, twenty-four. At that rate he 
can look forward to perhaps twefity years, during which he ought to be able to 
make enough money so that when he is tired he may take other work. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


AST week we reviewed-a simple form of the transposition cipher. The 
L problem on which you may try your skill and test your wits this week is 
another that’s based on the transposition cipher, but in a vastly different 
way—as you will see presently. 
Bill Oakley was a keen student of cryptography, the science of ciphers and 
secret writing. He made considerable progress at solving difficult problems, and 
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one evening as he sat writing a letter to his father back home on the farm, he 
got the idea that it would be a clever stunt to include a bit of cipher writing 
in what he wrote. The more he thought of it, the more the idea grew on him, 
particularly as his father also was interested in ciphers, and had worked out 
many a tough cryptic message with Bill in the days before Bill left home. 

So Bill decided to send a transposition cipher. The actual enciphering, of 
course, depended on the message he wished to convert into secret writing; his 
next step therefote was to write out in ordinary script the text of his proposed 
cipher. The text he used was this: “I am planning to come home for two weeks’ 
vacation in June. But don’t let mother and the girls know about it till I write 
them myself.” 

Bill wanted to use the simplest form of transposition cipher, so as not to 
stump his father. Also, he wanted to use a cipher which, when written, would 
be solved by being put done in the customary “geometric figure,” in vertical 
columns, and by being read in final—or original—text form, by following the 
horizontal columns; the number of horizontal columns to be three less than 
twice the number of vertical columns. Can you write the cipher, using the text 
above, that fills the bill for Bill? 

See next week’s issue for the answer. 


The solution to last week’s transposition cipher is: “Get Keep out by telling 
him there’s a long distance call for him at corner drug store. Act quick.” It 
contained seventy-six letters; these were transposed by making nineteen hori- 
zontal columns of four letters each. 


Ky 


THEFT OF PICKPOCKET PROVED COSTLY 


PIRACY on the high seas, an offense against the Federal government, used 

to be punishable by life imprisonment. Convicted under that law sixteen 
years ago for stealing a purse from a woman passenger on a Great Lakes 
steamer, Joseph A. Kerwin is still in the Federal penitentiary at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. The law has been changed so that fifteen years is the maxi- 
mum sentence for a crime such as his, but all efforts to obtain Kerwin’s release 
have failed up to the present time.* 

During his long incarceration Kerwin has studied mechanical and electrical 
engineering. He has become also editor of the New Era, the penitentiary paper. 


Bm) 


AMPUTATES FINGER TO HIDE IDENTITY 


[N order to prevent finger-print experts from identifying him as an old offender, 

Michael Brennan cut off one of the fingers of his left hand. He believed 
that this Spartan sacrifice would lead the police to look for his finger prints 
under the classification of mutilated hands and fail to find them there. 

William Beirns, finger-print expert attached to the Essex Market court in 
New York, was not misled by the amputation. He found Brennan’s finger 
prints and his record—fifteen previous arrests for intoxication. Brennan, who 
said that this was the first time he had been arrested since he parted with a 
finger, was sentenced to ten days in the workhouse. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
MISSING and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. thus thus giving ae double, service, is ‘fier ered 
Dereens of vom th Teave Tost ma ¥ oe Peed 


While it will be your name in the we will print your om en 








Pi BL prefer. In sending “blind” WAT you -~ of course, give us your r nt oh and address, so that w 
can "orwar prompts any letters that may come for you. We reserve right to ject any notice that ‘cooms to rs 


if Ri K be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
hose is who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would. be. weil, also, to notify us of any chan e AY our address. 
u hear from the person you are see! ing, tell us, so that we may take your notice 
row, readers. help those whose friends or eels are missing, as you would like to be helped. 7 you were in a similar 


desition 
ING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tel . . “ 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the. y FA] pa Fn = 





SANDS, SEGRCE HAYS.—He is a little over six wage NAPIER, HARRY.—He was born and bro 
’ —! ght up near 
tall, and has light, curly hair and blue eyes. He is Charleston, West Virginia, but went West. and was last 
telegrapher, and is crippled in his right arm, which mabes heard from in Idaho, in 1909. He is twenty-nine years 
him left-handed. He left Perry County, Pennsylvania, in old, and has light hair and blue eyes. Any information 
1879, to go West, and was last heard from about six li his will be gratefully received by 
months after he left from Cedar Rapids, lowa. He is a@ relative, Mrs. Julia Penrod. Box 116, Oak Hill, West 
fifty-eight years old. His brother Clement, and his sister Virginia. 

Edith, and two half sisters, would be grateful to any 








one who can tell them if he i ill living, an MOORE, FRED, and RAYMOND GRAY, who were 
deepl inf omy chat tae ora Ls discharged from the Machine Gun Troop, Eighth Cavalry, 
Lukens, Duncannon, Pennsylvania. on October 18, 1919. Moore was nicknamed “‘Wop,”’ and 
BERGEN. 8 ie lived | in Evansville, toiane. » Ce nia page oom 
. A.—One year ago he left his home in “Greasy,” an ved in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ey 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, and his wife has not heard from him are asked to write to Dave, in care of this magazine. 

nee ti 

‘and py ome je Py yey" bald oe naed ie no DAVOUN, JACK.—He is of medium height and ep 


about twenty-six years old, with slightly curly red hair. In- 


munition plants, and was sometimes known as Al Adams. 

Any information about. “him will be gratefully received b; ye about him, = his present address, is wanted 

Gn. k Yeteen, Gate ot tha maces y by George C. Smith, 221 South Robey Street, Chicago, 
HOWELL, WILLIAM R.—He is twenty-nine years old, BOBBY.—You win. Please come home, or com- 


about five feet seven inches tall, and has biack hair and municate a mee. I think i an be arra 
dark eyes, and a dark complexion. One finger is missing your See codarsion —Dad. er sig need - 
* his left hand, and another is off to the first knuckle. 

was a corporal in the Fifty-second Pioneer Infantry. BAS, CORNELIUS or CHARLES.—Ue was last heard of 
He left his home last April, and when last heard from in March, 1918, from Kennecott, Alaska. His brother will 
was in Illinois. He is asked to communicate with his greatly appreciate any information regarding him. Paul 
wife, as there is important business for him to attend to. Bas, 1208 Illinois Avenue, Dormont, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Fannie B. A 25, ° a 
Pe ey ee ee Se ;MACE, ALEXANDER ALOYSIUS.—He is, thirty-six years 


ROBINSON, TAB and GEORGE A.—When_last heard age, five feet ten inches tall, has chestnut curly hair, 
2 <4 his feet turn in slightly. His left eyelid droops, and 
pve Bg Tk yy cat cag: py ol ppl rhag ah mag Me he wears glasses and stoo| He is a professional pianist 


glad to hear from them if they will write to him at Clin: 


ps. 
ton, Mississippi, Box 176. and when last heard of was playing in vaudeville. His 


wife has not seen him for nine years, and will greatly 





GOZA, FRED.—There is an important letter for you an ion ap, will help her to know his 

at this office. Please send us your address without delay. present whereabouts. Mrs. V. Mace, care of this magazine. 

CAMPBELL, MRS. GLEN.—An old friend is very anxious J. M. C.—Please write to me at once through Carmen. 
to hear from you. Please write to P. J. Adler, care of this § 'mportant.—E. 8S. C. 

magazine. ‘ op TreaTON. PLease. -—In 108 2 mie Pag iy’ youre 

CLIFF SMIT.—Your mother is anxious to get a letter age was found in the streets of New York City, by Jus- 

3 ood tice Murray, and was placed in the care of the Children’s 

f- 7 owen a news for you. Your loving mother, Aid Society. If any one who sees this shoul! remember 

gn AE ay S| oh ap, age being - at that time, 

« ” e wil gla ear from them, e does not remem- 

ASERCION, FABIO, who was on the U. S. S. ‘Castine ber anythitie of his “parents or con Gs samnk te be sions 


in July, 1919. Any one knowing his present address will 
reatly ige ‘ad in the streets. He would be very happy if he could find 
Seely gblige’ by, sending it = = Richard Blessing, 112 Ne his relatives, and will be deeply grateful for any assistance 
Leu x: in the matter. William J. Sherwood, care of this magazine. 
1S.—211 Curry Street has been changed to 702 1-2 r 
‘ 3 cas GILBERT, CHARLES W.—When last heard from he was 
East Ninth Street. When you see this, write—M. M. in Charles City, Iowa, in 1914-15. He is thirty-two years 
MURPHY, JAMES D.—Your brothers and sisters would old, five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and dark- 
like to hear from you. brown hair. He was supposed to be traveling for an oil 
concern. Any information about him will be greatly ap- 
BLAIR, JAMES.—Hs was an evangelist when he was preciated by his brother, W. B. Gilbert, 197 North Forge 
last mG = Yip = ¥sttsbureh. cre peers ad- Street, Akron, Ohio. 
dress is wan’ and any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated, J. W.. Mc¥edries,, 213, East Fourth Street, ,, WARSCHAUER, JOSEPH and HERBERT STRAUB.— 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. They both disappeared after Straub had made a fortune 
in Mississippi and Tennessee. They were close chums and 
MANLEY, JULIUS J.—He served in the United States lived most of their time in Flatbush, Brooklyn. Their occu- 
army during the World War, and was last heard of in pation was selling for a large concern in New York, and 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1918. His eg would be very they usually lived at first-class hotels. Any information re- 


grateful for any news concerning him. Please send in- garding them will be greatly appreciated by C. F. Straub, 
formation to Mrs. Albert Manley, 261 Pike Street, Cin- Pinehurst Hotel, Laurel, Mississippi. 
——~ NOTICE.—It will be to the interest of the person known 


COOPER, MAY BELL, who left Beaman, Missouri, in as a resident of Moberly, Missouri, who occupied lower 
1919, and may have gone to Salina, Kansas. Any in- five, car eight, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 
formation about her will be greatly appreciated as it is rag Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and Sist last, to write 


important that she should be found. G. B. Nichols, Box t H., care of this magazine. 
1037, Fort Worth, Texas. BABIES ARE SAFE.—E. R. 
FEINE a oe ag THEODORE, born at College Hill 
. ; KELLY, C. L.—He is twenty-nine years old, five feet 
Ohio, is asked communicate with, his sister, se rine inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and 


has light hair and brown eyes. On his left forearm is tat- 


Eendeteon, 4728 Washington Avenue, Newport News, 
ginta. tooed a rose and heart and on his right arm the initials 


NORMAN, DORA.—She was -last heard from in 1912, Cc. E. H. He was a member of the Princess Patricia Cana- 


when she was in Erie, Pennsylvania. Any one who dian Light Infantry, and served overseas from August, 1914, 
knows where she is please write to Esther Berner, care of to July, 1919, when he was ao ae age He returned to 
this magazine, Chicago and left there in August of the same year. A 


former bunkie wants to find him as will be deeply grateful 
FINN, THOMAS JOSEPH.—He is forty-four years old, for any information that will help him in his search. 


nd was a machinist or steamfitter when last heard of in . J. K., care of this magazine. 
Philadelphia six years ago. He has brown hair and eyes, 
and met wtih an injury to the pupil of his left eye, TAGTINIER, HOWARD J. H.—His buddy, who soldiered 
; which is very noticeable. Any information about him will with him in Company L 32, Camp Kearney, California, 


be thankfully received by his mother, Mrs. Ellen Finn, 20 would like to hear from him, for he has some good news 
Vernon Street, W for him. Corporal Yaw. care of this magazine. 
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KNOWLES, sone HENRY.—He Be England nine years 

ago-and went to Canada, where intended to make a 
home for his wife ‘ his little aot, who was then two 
years old. He was last heard of eight years ago, when he 
was working for the Canadian Car Company, Cote St. Paul, 
Montreal. It has been impossible to get any peve h 
4g that time. His wife has made every effor trace 

him, but bh success. He is five feet eight lacie tall, 
broad set, w: ound features and a dark complexion. Any 
information” that” will belp his family to know what has 
become of him will be very gratefully received by his wife, 
Mrs. E. Knowles, care of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, MISS.—She is an Australian actress and is 
e been performing in America for some time. 
HL is believed that she makes her home somewhere in New 
Jersey and that. she is married to a theatrical manager. 
Her sister has just come from Australia to visit her. Some 
friends from Australia are anxious to get into communica- 
tion with her and will greatly a any 
the matter. Mrs. E. C, Martin, care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED concerning the whereabouts of 
JOHNNY KLEIN, who was last heard of in 1910, FRED 
SHELDON and femily, and THOMAS H. COVERT. N. H. 
Klein, Box 185, Burns, Oregon. 


The son of GEORGE HUMPHREY is asked to write to 
a friend who is anxious to hear from him. He was for- 
merly a plunrber. T. T., care of this magazine. 


GREEN,.—If any of the descendants of W. Green, who 
came to the United States from Cambridgeshire, ‘England, 
when he wes twenty-one years old, should see this and 
would care to get in touch with their Fy relations, 





Missing Department 


KOHN, JAMES ty tg Generel e. He was known 
in Beaumont, Texas, as Collins, 
palmistry, in 1907. He My = five 
eet seven inches tall, of dark rE and weighed one 
aoe and twenty pounds when last seen by his family, 

Any information concerning him_ will be grate- 
nally received by his brother, Joseph Kohn, 117 North Main 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


TUCKER, ALEXANDER KNIGHT.—He was born in New 
York City, and was last seen about 1899 at 142 West Seven- 
teenth Street. Any information about him will be_grate- 
fully appreciated by his brother, William Thomas Tucker, 
135 1-2 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


JOHNSON, Ons ae ig six feet tall and was born in 
1892 in Sawyer, Wisconsin. He left Sturgeon Bay, that 
State, fourteen years ago. His mother, his sisters, and his 
brother Oscar, would like to find him. His mother | has 
just lost_a young son, Walter, and is longing to see Chris 
again. He is asked to write to his sister Amanda, who will 
thankfully receive any information. Mrs. as Roland, 
San Jose Avenue, San Francisco, California 


STEWART and THAIRD.—These two men were sailors 
and before being sent abroad during the war served at 280 
Broadway and also on the receiving ship at New York. They 
are asked to write to their old friend, ‘‘Dizzy,’’ who will be 
W. B. Datoush, care of this 





very glad to hear from them. 
magazine. 


SPANGLER, MRS. C. L.—On the second of November, 
1920, she left her rooms in Shreveport, Louisiana, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and went to the railroad sta- 

‘A man named Nelson helped her with her ap A —_ 
She said she was going to Kansas City to 





they are asked to write to O. Dring, care of t 


BECKER, EBWARD P., formerly of Buffalo, New York, 
and last heard from in Seattle in 1910, is asked to write to 
W. M. Whittenhall, care of this magazine. 


‘ONES, MRS. KATIE.—She placed her daughter in St. 

Clare’s Convent at Denver, Colorado, when she was five 

now twenty-seven. She has never 

. She also remembers hav- 

oes not know what has become of him. 

Any information that will help to find her mother or any 

of ber relatives will be gratefully appreciated. Hortense 
Augusta Jones, care of this magazine. 


JABLONSKY, ANNA, hed mother of ROBERT, who was 
oe by George B. Stalter. She was last heard from in 
Rochester, New York, in 1918. For the baby’s sake she is 
asked to write to George B. Stalter, P. O. Box 1031, Me- 
chanicsville, New York. 


DONLEN, WILLIAM J.—He was born in Philadelphia, 
and in 1890 lived ng his father, Patrick J., at 804 Dicker- 
son Street, that city. He had a brother and sister. Le 
died in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1892. is son is anx- 
ious md some trace of his fa a eee will be glad 
to hear cer the descendants of member of his fam- 
ily. William J. Donlen, 1610 Virginia Avenue, 

City, Kansas. 


MATHEY, LAWRENCE.—He was last heard a in New- 
port News, Virginia, about nine months ago. His home 
is in Buffalo, New York. He is about twenty-two years 
old, weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, and has 
auburn_ hair. or any news of him, 
would be a great joy his ed 

greatly appreciated by all his family. i 
brother, William R. Mathey, 2124 Geneva Street, Buffalo, 
The York. 


Kansas 


LANG, ou sv. WELL VIELE. —o is a Canadian and 
is the son of £d. and Nellie Lang. When last heard of 
he was with a £8. party, in Montana, intending to go 
into Colorado. This was four or five years ago. All let- 
ters sent to the Colorado address were returned unclaimed. 
Any information as to where he is if alive, or of his death, 
Se be thankfully received by his aunt, Mrs. A. B. Davies, 
B. R. Number One, Joseph, Oregon. 


K.—Do you remember a troop train passing through 
in April, 1916? Please write and let 
I am anxious to hear from you. 


ANNE 
St. Lamberts, Quebec, 
me know where you are. 
—a. B 


GROVER, FRED L.—lHe left home to go. to work on the 
seventh of September, 1920, and has not been heard from 
His Stee and children are very unhappy about him, 

beg if he sees this to come back to them and 
eventing will be all right. 


P. A. R., who was with the H W. in Pp. summer 
1916, is asked to write to his old Shuady, E. D. M., ca 
of this magazine. 


MATHES, HENRY F.—He was brought up at Corydon 
and left there when quite a young man. was last heard 
from in May, 1896, in Boxbutte County, Nebraska. He is 
a small man and to weigh about one hundred and 
forty pounds, and had brown hair and mustache. He is 
now about sixty-four years old. Any information about him 
will be appreciated by O. D. G., care of this magazine. 


MORSE, AMY FLORENCE.—Please come home at eats. 
Mother is’ cri tically ill] and wants to see you. Write 
‘our sister, Mrs. 11 Jones, 5 Lindel Street, Haverhill, 

assachusetts. 


’s mother, who was seriously ill, and that her 
husband, who works on the railroad, would follow when 
he came in from his trip. She left no message for her hus- 
band, who is yeti at her absence, and who will 
deeply grateful to any one who ma y help him to bring back 
his wife and baby. Any information will be thankfully 

received. C, 4021 Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


BARNES, S. M.—He is about fifty-six_years old, six fect 
tall, and ‘etghs two hundred pounds. He was last wee 
from in t months ago. 
gray = a sandy mustache, and wears a ard. The 
third finger of his left hand has been cut off at the first 
joint. An old friend "x be glad to get some news of 
him and will an i the matter. C. P. 
Niccles, 907 East High Street, Terrell, Texas. 

BARNUM, Bk —e HOMER.—He was born in or near 
Vermont or The last time he was seen by his 
sca. was AR, before the enatnansie in San Francisco, in 
family, 

1 Whittmore Barnum, 
Diego, California. 


Ld bay HOBERT. SRAR Ee. oa tga i home in 
December, 1919. go 











3552 Pueblo. Avenue, San 


any news of g and will be most grateful to any one who 
help them to communicate with their oe Mrs. 
Clyde Towsley, 210 Beal Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


LINDSEY.—My mother died forty-six years ago, when 
she was thirty-four years old. Her name was Jane Emma 
Lindsey, or Lindsay, and she came from Pennsylvania. 
had a brother Jim and a sister Libbie. She married Augus- 
tus Smith, in New London, Ohio, who kept a livery stable. 

here were three children, George, Augusta, and Hattie. 
if any one can Bie me any sie tekabie relative to my 
mother’s people, 1 shall be deeply indeb to them. Mrs. 
Hattie Sherman, 355 Eleventh Street, Elyria, Ohio. 


CORNEW, SAM H.-—He was last wns from in Califor- 
nia_ before the earthquake. He was and brought up 
in New Say ¢ — had served in the Philippines with the 
U.S. ai Any one who knows anything about him, or who 

can tell if he is ‘alive or dead, will do a favor by writing 
o his sister, Mrs. M. H,. Diefenbach, General Delivery, 
Tampa, Florida, 


R. T.—When last heard of he was in —— 
. He hi b id ighed 

about one hundred and forty pounds. 

will be gladly received by Mrs. Margaret Sisson, 29 

chanic Street, Westerly, Khode Island. 


CROGG, JOSEPHINE E.—She left Philadelphia on the 
twentieth of June, 1920, in the morning, and is supposed 
to have gone to Atlantic City. She is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet three inches in height, and has hazel 
eyes and brown-reddish hair. A burn scar runs from the 
point of = — to the base of her neck. She may be 

Her and her mother are 
worrying about her and will is deeply grateful to any a 
who can give them any clew that will help them to find her. 
Any information will be thankfilly received by her hus- 
band, James E. Crogg, 57 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


SOHN, SOLLIE, formerly of Chicago. If he sees this, he 
is ng ~ aw to his brother, who will be glad to hear 
fro: who knows his present whereabouts. Mar- 
tin "Sohn, 623. North Hamlet Street, Columbus, Ohio. 








Missing Department 


PS WILLIAM OTTO.—He was employed for some 

motorman on the street railway in Milwaukee, 

bn | was inst. heard of in Listowel, Ontario. He is tall and 

has gray —, ee “~ ae seen a year ago last May. 

He is also k e of Turner. Any informa- 

ol about him. "will y- 3 appreciated by Mrs. Wil- 
am Turner, care of this magazine. 


O'DONNELL, JOSEPH—He was discharged from the 
. army at Port Townsend, Washington, in 1913. The 
following year he was employed as a street-car moteeman 
in Port Arthur, Canada, and later went to Winn! 
is thirty years old. Any information about him will be 
Spprectanee, by his brother and sister. Please write to 
James T. O'Donnell, care of this magazine. 


AGKOON: MARGARET. also known by the names 
Johnson and Lockhi he is about five feet six inches 
tall, with dark- a eyes oF hair and a dark complexion. 
The last letter received from her was in April, > 
which she said she was going to South Dakota. She is 
accempanied by an elderly woman with gray hair and eyes, 
small in stature, with a crippled hand, who claims to be 
her grandmother, but is no relation, and it is 
she is not d 


n distress and sorrow 


her mother, 
Mrs. Mildred Baker, care of this mage- 


¢ only child. 


"WHEELER, SAMUEL D.—He was born in Wopingee. 
C., and his mother’s maiden name was Mary L. Wal- 
oa She came from Marshall, Tennessee. He had an un- 
cle named Samuel Donelson, who was in Washington, 
when_last a of. Any information will be gratefully re: 
fog A H. Wheeler, 487 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
ew York. 


ROSENGREN, GODFREY WILLIAM.—He left home 


dark brown hair, and had a fair ———. = last 
see! The forefinger of his left han Any 
information regarding his whereabouts ill rhs meh appre- 
ciated by his brether. When last heard of he was with 
the United States secret service in Alaska. Carl G, Rosen- 
gren, 3572 Sixteenth ‘Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


McCONNELL, FRANK S., known as “Slim.” He is six 
feet two inches tall, of slender build, with biack hair and 
blue eyes. When last heard of he was in Picher, Okla- 
homa, in November, 1918. Any news of him will be gladly 
received by B. Moore, care of this magazine, 


~ phe Sg ‘+ I will forget the 
past.— 


SIMS, IRWIN. ee lived in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
enlisted in the and was sent to Fort Preble, on 
land, Maine. He wi was overseas in Company A, C. . 
and was last heard from in June, 1918. Some of ints ‘com- 
rades said that he had been taken prisoner, but nothing 
definite was known. His friends are —— to find out 
what has become of him and will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give them news of him. M. P., 
of this magazine. 


SMITH, GEORGE and MAURICE, who left West ee 
view, Pennsylvania, thirty-five or forty years ago. ore! 
was with General Custer when he was fighting aay ‘*. 
the West, 
information about them will 
Smith, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 


eS ee WANTED of Cal Beebe, formerly on the 

entucky,” and last heard of in 1919 in Boston; 

Chavies” ‘vero formerly of the U. S. S. “‘New Hamp- 

shire,”” and last heard of in Warren, Ohio. Please write 
to F. 8S., care of this magazine. 


HAROLD N.—He left Camp Stewart, New- 
nce. He came back 


F.—Please write to me. 


but Maurice has gs been heard fro Any 
be gladly received ow Toy L. 


JOHNSON, 
port News, Virginia, and went to Fra 
and was last heard of at Roanoke, ‘He is asked to write 
to his old friend who bunked with him at Camp _— 
Thomas Sims, 904 Baleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia 


BURNS, JACK.—He is ‘ay ony fifty-four years old and 
was employed by the C., R. & P. R. R. at Good 
oy and later on fretas. ‘Yallroads. 
to his present address, or that of an 
family, will, be gratefully received bef M. 
South Durbin Street, Casper, Wyoming. 


HENRICK, SARAH na WihhtAR. NaF hong were last seen 
by their sister eight yea living at 
pg gps philadelphia. “She ‘would like to know where 

now and will greatly appreciate any information 
that will help her to find them. Mrs. Sealoski, 51 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


DURWOOD, ALLEN T.—He left Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
in May, 1920, A sea his wife and daughter, Rose, for Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Any one who knows his present address 
will do a favor by writing to Sergeant Lawson B. Bootle, 
Q. M. C. Det., Camp Gordon, Georgia. 


DANNER, ROBERT.—He has not been heard oo = more 
than fifty years, and his grandchild would “ay to 
know something him. C. D., care of this m on 


" ‘Any information 
member of his 


. Cornwell, 1235 
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Lee R.--He was last heard from at Fort 


MARTIN, 
ey! information regarding his pres- 


Leavenworth, 
ent whersaboste will be greatly appreciated by his sister, 
Mrs, C. B. Martin, 968 Thirty-fourth Street, Bellaire, Ohio. 


WARMAN, JOHN WESLEY.—He was last seen on June 
when he left his home in Connellsville, Penn- 
to go to Pittsburgh, 

QO. Railroad. He is twenty-four years of age, 
feet eight inches tall, and has dark- brown, hair, hazel eyes, 
and a hs about one hund 
and ferty peunds. The head of a cowgirl is tatteoed on 
his left arm. His wife and three little children are very 
unhappy at his absence, and any news of him will be 
greatly appreciated. E. L. W., care of this magazine. 


HILLEGAAS, DOCTOR W. G.—When last heard from he 

ee in Pe cg wine Any news as to his whereabouts will 

Se reatly appreciated. Please write to Mr. M, Miramon, 
46 High Street, Reno, Nevada. 


JOHNSON, EDWARD WELLS, who left Winifrede, West 
Virginia, about thirty-two em ago, and when last heard 
of, about twenty-five years ag ad married, had a fam- 

po in Greenville, Kentucky, where he was 


of — or his family will be gladly received by his sister, 
Virgie Lee Mease, South Charleston, West Virginia. 


endian, pee and EDITH, who \ eee Lapeer, Michi- 
gan, about 1906 was heard that Rose had married a 
Mr. Wheeler, and ction last heard of they were living in 
Kalamazoo, haga ae If any one who knows them should 
see this, they will do a great favor by writing to C. Pros- 
ser, 309 Langdon Street, Toledo, 


GRANT, JOE.—He is about twenty-nine years old, six 
feet tall, weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
and has light-brown hair and dark-blue eyes. The middle 
forefinger ef his left hand is off at the knuckle. At one 
time longed the Oddfellows Lodge, at Crossett, 
Arkansas, and." was last seen on February 10, 1916, in San 

on board a boat bound for Central America. If 
this, he is dabed to write to Jack F. Stevens, 1118 
North Commerce Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MOORE, JOHN KENNETH.—He left his home in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, on November 17, 1920. He is fifteen 
years old, ftve feet four inches in height, weighs one hun- 
d 11 built, and has light hair, 
When last seen he wore knick- 
black shoes and stockings, 
brown hat, and a reddish-brown mackinaw. His family is 
heartbroken at his absence and will be amet Desig for 
any information that will lead to his retu Please write 
to his father, George Moore, 203 King Street, Stratford, 
Connecticut. 


STRODE, WILLIAM JAMES.—He In og last heard of in 

New Hampshire, two years His sister would 

like to hear from him and hopes, i iN sees this, that he 

will write to her. . J. Gilbert, or Ann Street, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LEVIE, EVERSOLE.—When last heard of he was in Mil- 
waukee, sixteen years ago. He was a railroader and be- 
longed to the brotherhood lodge. Any one who knows any- 
thing about him will do a favor by writing te his sister, 
Mrs. Fannie Kleinsorgen, 1917 Columbia Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


HAINZE, EUGENE.—He was born in Austria and is 
thirty-two years old. Is well educated and_ speaks, reads, 
and writes English, German, and Italian. He came to the 
United States in 1911, is a designer and cartoonist_by pro- 
fession, and was last heard of in Rochester, New York, in 
1912. ‘He is about five feet eleven inches tall, clean shaven, 
with gray eyes and brown hair, and has a scar_ between 
the third and fourth fingers of the right hand. His name 
is also spelled Haineze and Heinze. This young man’s 

is getting old and is grieving at the absence of 
. Many efforts have been made to find him, but 
without success, and it is hoped that some of our readers 
may be able to help in tracing him, for which they will 
receive the sincere thanks of his anxious mother and 
brother. Please write to F. J. Hainze, Box 1098, Amarillo, 
‘exas. 


CROCKENBERG, a JOSEPHINE.—She was last 
heard of on January 1, 1919, on Adams Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. Her son would like to hear from her. Any infor- 
mation about her will be gladly received. Lyman J, 
Crockenberg, care of this magazine. 


PULVER,} gists. —She was last heard of in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, about two years ago. If she sees this, she is 
asked to write to an old friend, who will be glad to hear 
from any ene who knows her present address. F. B., care 
of this magazine. 


KECK, vena, or RICKETTS, who was in the Thir- 
teenth U. S. Cavalry, I. C., etationed at Columbus, New 
Mexico, between 1913-14. We were discharged with a man 
named Jack Gilbert. Any information will be greatly ap- 
9g ye — Seebach, 5512 Third Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N 


CAGLE, 1SOM.—He went to California with the “Forty- 
niners,”” and when last heard from was_in Sonora, 
State, where he owned a large ranch. His home was in 
Batesville, Arkansas. Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated by his nephew, James J. Allen, Route A, Hugo- 
ton. Kansas. 





ee Ee. | mavert.! BARCARET — She was ne Somes 


A aa 

heard ton since that time. 

we grateful to any one who can help 

= - ughter. Mrs. Ada Randies, Benito P. O., Manitoba, 
‘anada, 


HYRE, RADERS Mage wp Lag, od is tall, with blue 
eyes and auburn ha about one hundred and 

pounds. He was Mast 4 of at Jerome, Arizona, 
in September, 1920. Any information will be gratefully re- 
Pe by his sister, ae oie Hyre, Box 284, Mineral Wells, 


WITHERS, STUART S.—Please write home at once, 
Your mother has worried herself sick about you.—William. 


CrArr eLb, Dnt ie — a maiden name was Woods, and 
she left her in Wi Canada, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1912. irstmas, 1913, but there 
was no address in the letter, which bore the postmark of 
Edmonton, Alberta. If she sees one she is asked to 
writs or come home to her mother, who has never ceased 
to long for her, and ip will be thankful for any infor- 
mation that will help her to find her da eshee. Mrs. F. 
Whitfield, 541 West Side Avenue, Jersey City. New Jersey. 


PHIPPS, MRS. VERN G.—Her sister ts very anxious to 
hear from her and would be glad if she would come home, 
as her little girl is grieving herself to death for her mother, 
She is twenty-five years old, with dark hair and eyes, 
and was not in good health when she went away. Any 
news of her will be gladly received by her sister, Mrs. 
Lydia Godfrey, 313 South Union Street, Tecumseh, Michigan. 


SMITH.—I was born in New York twenty-one years 
ago, and was placed in be Vincent’s Home. When I was 
have been unable to 


my mother’s maiden name. 

a sister in Boston who was older than I, but how much 

older I do not know. My ri name is Joseph John 

ng If any one can help me to know something about 
ople, I shall be most grateful to them. Joseph J. 

Smith, ease of this magazine. 


HANNIGAN, JOHN and LAWRENCE.—Their brothe 
“Maurice, who has not heard from them_for years, would 
be glad to get news of them. M. A. Hannigan, care of 
this magazine, 


SKEET, SLIPPERY, 
the roa to Adumana Meo broken axle. 
are anxious to ¢ from them. 


BAYES, MRS. C.—-Her maiden name was Agnes Vigie 
Hobbs, and she Nt -~ red in Seattle and vicinity. Be- 
fore she was married she lived in Salem, Arkansas. A 
friend would like to hear from her or from_any one who 
_—— her present address. Mrs. Gladys E. Hoffman, Cur- 

n, Oregon. 


HUBERTZ, YOHAN, known as “‘Barney.”” 
ago he took his little boy to the —_—— 
son, Illinois, and has not been by his f. 
He is about fifty years ‘old, tall, “and of heavy build. 
children are anxious to 
and will 
enough to help them to find their father, Please write to 
his daughter, Margaret Hubertz, care of this- magazine. 


MARIE.—Frank gl loves you, and wants you to come 
back. Please write to me. J. F. B., care of this magazine, 


PAQUETTE, , ALBERT. .—He is five feet three inches tall, 


and BEVO, who were last seen on 
Spike and Olly 


Seven pears 


His mother died on November 16, 1920, 
and his brother would like very much to hear from him 
or from any one who can tell him where he is. Arthur 
Paquette, care of this magazine. 


BOOTH, E. 0.—In 1900 he was a member of Troop G, 
Fifteenth Cavalry, at Mindanao, Any lw ys about him 
peed be greatly appreciated by W. ., care of this maga- 


KEIMS, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in the 
navy, stationed at League Island. ir 

nine years old, tall, with dark hair. 

is asked to write to an old friend, who 

heer from him or from any one who knows him. 

care of this magazine. 


MUNTON, SESSEANT FRANK.—He was in the Seventy- 

Ninth Field Artillery, Battery B, and was sent from Ei 

Paso, Texas, 4 Anniston, Alabama, and later went over- 

seas. It was heard that he came back and had married. 

He was in the regular army ten years. 

ter-in-law are very anxious to hear 

grateful to any one who can tell them wher 

tiie? Mrs. J. H. Munton, 805 Bradley. “place, “Chicago, 
ois. 


BUCHLOLTZ, BRUNO.—Any one who knows where he fs 
- ~~ can on any information whatever about him will 
great.favor by wri his uncle, John Wilhelm, 

{Ser North Street, Flint, Michigan. 


JACKSON, GLADYS, formerly of Kansas, 
az! 


Illinois, is 
asked to write to J. C. A., care of this magazine. 


Missing Department 


MORRIS, NELLIE.—She is twenty-two years old, five 
feet two inches in height, and has light hair a blue eyes. 
She is also known as Mabel Belchor, and when last heard 
of was in Knoxville, Tennessee. Her home is in Alabama. 
If she sees this, she = asked to write to her old pal, Dot, 
eare of this magazine. 


SOMERS, FRED RAY. —He is a seaman and was last 
heard of on the schooner _‘‘Constitution” at Gpreens. Ohio, 
on October 25, 1920. @ was then secon His 
grandmother died and his father would like. to Tet in 
touch with him. If he should see this, he is asked to write 
to his father at Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 


KINSEY, FLOYD.—He was in the marines in Bremer- 
ton navy yard, Washington, in 1910-11. His old chum who 
Was on the “‘Empress of Japan’ would like to hear from him 
or from any one 5 ee can give hie address. . A. B., care 
of this magazine. 


BODWELL, J. H., formerly of the Ninth Division, Camp 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Alabama, and last heard’ of at 
Camp Meade, New Jersey. Before entering the army 
aoe his home at Yazoo, Mississippi. Any information as 
to his present whereabouts will be gladly received by F. 
Miller, 382 Superior Street, Detroit, Michigan. 5 


HUNT, MRS. DAV!ID.—She disappeared from her home 
at Howlette Hill, Onondaga County, New York, about 
thirty-five years ago, and has never been heard from since 
that time. Her son is very anxious to know whether she 
is living or dead, and will be glad to hear from any one 
who can give him any information about mother, Aus- 
tin Frank Hunt, care of this magazine, 


McALPINE, MRS. LAVINA.—Her maiden name was Pa- 
ton and she was last heard of in North Dighton, Massa- 
chusetts. Her cousin Al would like to hear from her. 
Lester McAlpine, care of this magazine. 


VOLDENAUR, WILL, whose home is somewhere in In- 
diana and who, during the war, was on the U. 8S. 8S. 
“Wyoming,”” is asked to write to the soldier who chummed 
ben him in London, England. Jimmy, care of this maga- 
zin 





omau, CHARLES L.—He was last heard from in 1912, 
at 614 Capitol Street, beer California. He had joined 
the army at Akron, Ohio, in 1907, and went to Honolulu. 
He served four years and was waiting for his Viesmanse in 
1912 when he was Jast heard from. He is fifty-five years 
old, about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and 
brown hair. Any information about him will be gladly 
received by. his mother, Mrs. Mary Sharp, 553 Fourth 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


WHITE, SAMUEL.—He is the son of Mrs. Mary Kate 
nd was born 


has ‘sand-colored hair, gray eyes, and a light complexicn. 
He sometimes stutters when he talks. His mother has 
worried very much since he left, and any information about 
him will bring great A, to aad and to all his fen If 
he sees this. h he is asked to write to his sister, Miss Mary 
White, 11 Watkins Street, Whitesboro, New York. 


PELTZLOTTER, MONYA.—He was last heard from thir. 

o in Bi Argentina. He is forty- 

ilor. His wife’s name is 

and they have four girls, the eldest being 

over twenty years of age. Any information will be gladly 

received by his sister, Mrs. A. Fingerman, 818 South 
Eighth Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


OLSEN, THYRA.—She is about forty-two years old, and 
was last heard from 2 Seattle. She is asked to write 
to C. J. Olsen, care of this magazine. 


on TOMEI. ene M.—He is about forty years old, six 
one all, with brown hair and eyes. He has two 
ot oly and four false teeth, two white ones and 
a gold one on eaeh side. He was last heard from in 
Alameda, Texas, in 1914. Any information about him will 
be gladly received by his daughter, Mrs. Doris Smith, 551 
Fourth Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


WILSON, CLEO K., commonly known as “Flunco.” He 
is twenty years old and was last heard of when he was 
sixteen. Any information as to his whereabouts will 
greatly appreciated by his younger stepbrother, Wren Da- 
pe Fort de Lesseps, medical department, Canal Zone, 

anama, 


FULLER, ase. = was test heard of in Pensacola, 
Florida. If sees e asked to write to L. 
Worthington, 3258 Holmes “Street, ‘Kansas City, Missouri. 


EYRE.—The address is wanted of any of the children of 
Sam or Annie Eyre, or that of David or Martin Eyre. 
They were from Ballymena, County Antrim, agg rl and 
when last heard of were in Philadelphia. There w 
sisters in Belfast, Ellen and Rebeka. Their ‘oan, the 
pe aged of Thomas Eyre, deceased, would like to get in 
uch h some of them, as she is anxious to hear from 
by of her father’s people on this side of the ocean. 
Please write to Mrs. Alex. Rathay, Hillier P. O., 
Edward County, Ontario, Canada. 


LOGAN, WILLIS.—He is about twenty-three years old, 
and when last heard of was in Brawley, California, in 1915. 
Any one who knows his present address will do a favor 
by writing to N. Glover, care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


ROBERTS, ¥ i= disappeared myaterionely ion At- 
lanta, Georgia, tober 18, bed and is believed to be 
somewhere in far’ He is thirty- as years old, five 
feet four inches tall, with blue eyes, light hair, and dark 
oo. Both forefingers are slightly inclined inward. 

one who can tell where he is will greatly ee by 
writing to Mrs. F. F. Roberts, 358 East Georgia Avenue, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


DRUMMOND, FRANK D.—Any one who knew him while 
he was in Company _B, 158th Infantry, or in laggy mage Ay B, 
306th Infantry, A. BE. F., will do a great favor by 
municating with Mrs, L. Pennywell, 320. East Third "street, 
Cushing, Oklaboma. 


VAN KIRK, THEOCORE.—He left Wilcox, Fetineyivania, 
in 1872, and was last heard from at West Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in 1885. Nothing pee been heard from him since. 
Any one who knows of him his heirs or who can tell 
something definite of his death will greatly oblige by writ- 
ing to his sister, who will be most grateful for their kind- 
ness. Mary Horton»van Kirk, Curtisville, Pennsylvania. 


COSTELLO, MILER.—He came from Dublin, Ireland, 
when he was a young man, and was killed twenty-one 
years ago. He had some brothers in this country, and his 
son would be glad to hear from them. Any information that 
will help him to find his father’s people will be most grate- 
fu'ly appreciated. George L. Costello, Remmel, Arkansas. 


hy iike. about forty-four years old, and his sis- 
ter KATHERINE, now about forty-two, the children or 
Thomas and Mary O’Brien, Their father is still living - 
Kansas. ‘heir sister, who has never seen them, would be 
very happy if she could find them. Her mother died when 
the child was nine days old. Any news that will help her 
to communicate with her relatives will be most gladly re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. Mrs. Mary Dougherty, 
Prince Street, Middletown, New Yor! 


BARROW, OTIS W. and JAMES S.—Otis was last heard 
of in 1919, when he was about to be discharged from the 
army at Camp Lee, Virginia. He is five feet six inches 
tall, with brown hair and gray eyes, and is now about 
twenty-three years old. James is five feet nine or ten inches 
tall, thirty years old, with gray eyes and hair turning gray. 


The brother and sister of 

grateful for any information that 

will help to find their brothers. Please write to Miss Elsie 
Barrow, Port Royal, South Carolina. 


SKELTON, MRS.—Her maiden name was Sloan. After 
her marriage she lived in Maunie, Illinois. Her daughter, 
Mary, was taken by an uncle and aunt to Mount Ver- 
non, Indiana, and was placed by them in the Orphans’ 
Home at Indianapolis. She is married now and would 
glad to know something of her people. Mrs. G. M. Redd, 
Route Number One, Kirklin, Indiana. 


WANTED to find any of the family or descendants of 
HERMAN OTTO and his wife, Alvena Querengaesser Otto, 
who were married in Marshall County, Illinois, in 1865, 
and left there some time between 1870 and 1880, sup- 
posedly for Brooklym, New York, and who at the time they 
left had two children Louis and Dora. Also any rela- 
tives of JOSEPH MARCH, who, in 1867, married Etta 
Querengaesser in Marshall County, some years later moved 
South, and died during the epidemic of 1878 in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Any information will be greatly apprecia 
pode — es W. March, General Delivery, Shreveport, 

uis 


nihbiiiineate father left home in Chicago in Septem- 
ber, 1894, and was last seen in New York City about four 
or five years would like to hear from him, as I 
d if I can find him 


it would make me very happy to see him again. 
Keliner, care of this magazine. 


ieee RAYMOND W.—He 
“old, six feet tall, weighs one hundred and _ seventy-five 
pounds, and has brown hair and eyes. He has a scar on 
his left cheek that looks like a dimple when he smiles. 
He was at Kankakee, Illinois, in 1914, and at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in February, 1915. Any news of him will 
gladly received. Robert L. Bender, 727 Ontario Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


KLEINER, MORTON.—He is about five feet eleven inches 
tall and has dark hair and gray eyes. is home 

to be in Richmond, Virginia, 
from he was in New York City, in November, 
old friend would be glad to get his present address. C. 
Summers, care of this magazine. 


JOHANSSON, JOHAN ALFRID.—He left Sweden in 
1875. His father is still living and is ninety-one years old. 
His youngest brother ts seeking him and will be most 
grateful to any one who will help him to communicate with 
his brother. When last heard from he was somewhere in 
Illinois. Please write to C. Wilhelm Johansson, 10 Lev- 
erett Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


TURNER, GEORGE E.—When last heard from he was 
in Youngstown, Ohio. Any information about him will be 
gladly received by a friend. P. Vaughen, East Lynn, 
West Virginia. 


is twenty-six years 


REA, FaAanos. and aa a mgs the girl, is four- 
ld, ne boy, is twelve spats old. 


vy people in Nebraska. 
one can tell where they are, mit will make the hearts of 
two old people glad to get news of their grandchildren. 
Any one who can give any assistance in finding these chil- 
dren will confer a great favor by writing to Grandma, care 
of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, JAMES D.—He has been absent from home 
for eighteen months, and has only written twice during that 
time, and does not give any address. His parents are very 
much worried about him and beg him to write. They are 
still at the same address. If he will tell therm where he 
is, they will gladly go to see him. If he sees this, they 
hope he will write at once. D. 8S. Anderson, 411 Fourth 
Avenue, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


HALVORSEN, CHRISTIAN.—He was in a hospital in 
Mobile, Alabama, when he was last heard from, in 1908, 
but since that time he has been sailing on American ships. 
His son Rolf is in the United States, and would be glad 
to hear from him. Any information that will help him to 
get in_touch with his father will be greatly appreciated. 
Rolf Halvorsen, care of this magazine. 


BARTEE, ABRAHAM MARSHALL.—He married Eliza- 
beth Axem Wright, two brothers. Information 
about any member of ly will be greatly appre- 
geen. by Mrs. Paul Sheppard, 415 Main Street, Fernville, 

eorgia. 


LINC.—Please write; I want to hear from you. I_as- 
sure you that nobody touches my mail. Vic, 1920 East 
Fourth Street, Los ‘Angeles, California, 


FERGUSON, ALICE.—She has been missing eleven 
years and was last heard of at Ironton, Ohio. Any infor- 
gation about her will be very gratefully received by Lizzie 
Osburne, care of this magazine. 


HATTLE, MRS. IDA.—She was in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, when she was last heard from, one year ago. 
She has light-brown hair, blue eyes, and a fair com- 
plexion. Her sister is very anxious to hear from her and 
will be grateful for any news as to her present where- 
abouts. Mrs. Eunice E. Rainey, 2301 West Tenth Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


BOWSER, CORA.—She has been missing for five years, 
and her parents are very anxious about her and wish 
she would write to them. Any one who knows where she 
is will do a very great kindness by writing to her mother, 
Mrs. W. E. Bishop, Herndon, Kansas. 


WOECK, Fred Harry.—He left home on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1920, and mysteriously disappeared. s 
one year in the 8 
water. <Any one knowing anything about him is earnestly 
amped to write to his pal, T. A. Cooke, care of this maga- 
zine. 


RAY, HANLEY. on last heard of he was in El 
Paso, Texas, attached M. T. 401, and is supposed 
to have enlisted in Denver, Colorado. His old pal would 
like to get in touch with him. Any information that will 
in his search will be greatly appreciated and 
received. C. A. Gallant, 467 Tremont Street, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts. 


BAKER, RUBY.—Pleasce write to your friend of Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin, who would be glad to hear from you. 
D. J., care of this magazine. 


F. J. ©.—Come at once before it is too late. Your 
mother is very ill and I am helpless, as money from H. 
did not come, and. we are heartbroken. E. F.’s note has 
been taken care of, and nothing else matters if you come 
quick or let us know where you are. Please,—E). 


ROBINSON, NEWTON R.—He was last seen in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, on October 10, 1919, when he left there 
to go to New York City. He is six feet three inches tall, 
weighs two hundred and ten pounds, is twenty-five years 
old, and has black, curly hair and gray eyes. Any one 
who can help to find him will receive the grateful thanks 
of his brother, John 8. Robinson, 3615 Garner Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


BARNABY, F. N. RAYMOND, formerly of the U. 8. S. 
“Wolverine” in 1908, at which time he had a brother, Wil- 
liam, living in Marquette, Michigan, and working as a 
brakeman for the M. R. Railroad. An old friend would 
like to hear from him or from any one who can give news 
of him. F. K., care of this magazine. 


SANSON, GEORGE C.—He was last heard of in 1916, 
when he was in Brooklyn, New York. His daughter, Effie, 
would like to know what has become of him, and will be 
most grateful to any one who can tell his present where- 
abouts or help her in any way to find her father. EmMe, 
care of this magazine. 

McBRIDE, G. D.—Any one knowing his present where- 
abouts will do a great favor by_notifying his wife, Mrs, 
G. D. McBride, Troy Hotel,-San Diego, California. 








BYRNES, AGNES.—When last heard from she was liv- 
ing on West Washington Street in Los Angeles, California. 
Any one who knows her present address will do a kindness 
by sending it on, or if she should see this, she is asked 
to write to R. G. Seward, care of this magazine, 


MILLER, WILLIE and GEORGE.—When these boys were 
jast seen they were in the State school at ——. — 
sota. Their sister, who has not seen them for 
is very anxious to find them, and will be (i ~ "grateful 
to any one cB can give her any information that will 
= means 

suc! vy r and eyes, and 
the other has Hight. hair an? pine eyes. Please write to 
Eliza Miller, care of this magazine. 


WYATT, ey —When last heard of he was in Jop- 
A friend would like to hear from him, and 


municating with him. Friend, care of this magazine. 


MINER, MRS. E. T., and her daughters, Theresa and 
Wipes 7 relative who has lost sight of them since 1898 
ill ost grateful for any information. S. A. Austin, 
316 Twentieth Street, Sacramento, California. 


BLACKWELL.—1I desire to communicate with some of the 
direct descendants of Cornal or Nathan Blackwell, who 
lived near the southeast corner of Franklin and Bedford 
Counties in the State of Tennessee about the year 1837. 
Box 403, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


WHITTIER STATE SCHOOL.—I am very anxious to cor- 
respond with any boy who was at the school from 1893 
to 1897, inclusive, but particularly boys of Company “‘G.’ 
My object is the renewal of possible friendships. exchange 
of experiences after leaving ates! et cetera. Boys, no 
matter where you are now, write to me. W. 8. S8., care of 
this magazine, 


KACSMAR, JOE.—He is about six feet tall and has 
chestnut hair and dark-blue eyes, a round face, small nose 
and dark complexion. There is a scar on the left side of 
his nose and one on his left hand. There is important 
news for him from waregs. and any one who knews his 
address will do a favor by sending it. If he ow gee 
this, he is asked to write to Nick Bodner, R. F. D. 57, 
Box 114, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


KAUFFMAN, ane MABEL.—Her maiden name_ was 
Reynolds. Her husband 

boldt, Kansas. 
that she had married a man named Peterson and went 
to Rackford, Ulinois. Her two daughters, Tassie and Bes- 
sie, are married and well, and would be glad to hear from 
their mother. _If she sees this, she is asked to write to 
her daughter, Mrs. A. F. Hammack, Bentonville, Arkansas. 


STORCH, FRANK.—His last address was care of Charles 
Votapka, Jennings, Kansas. wish to communicate with 
him in regard to the death of his brother, a Czecho-Slovak 
soldier, in Siberia. F. Marsi Bey was of this magazine. 


SETHMAN, WILLIAM, = lived in Texas several years 
ago. A relative would very much to communicate 
with him. H. G. 8., care ‘a this magazine. 


CLAUS, HERMAN A.—When last heard from he was in 
Philadelphia. His daughter would like to hear from him. 
R. P. H., care of this magazine, 


MARY.—I am back in New York. If you are willin 
to let the past be forgotten, and begin all over again, 
am sure we can be happy and contented. Please write to 
me and I will answer at once. Daddy Dan, care of this 
magazine. 


SCOTT, JOHN.—He is a miner, fifty-six years old, and 
was last heard of at nee ne Trinidad, lorado, in 
February, 1905. Ano Tho SCOTT, thirty-one years 
“ _— heard of in 1916, og SWitLtant SCOTT, twenty- 

ars old, who left Liverpool in August, 1919, for 
demobilization. information of these men_ will be 
gratefully received by the wife and mother, Mrs, John 
Scott, care of this magazine. 


WOOTEN, AVRIL.—He left his home in McPherson, 
Kansas, in July, 1920. He is about sixteen years old. His 
mother is so worried about him that her health is very 
seriously impaired, and it is feared that sae may not live 

she does not get news of her son. Any one who my 
where he is mill greatly relieve her anxiety by writing to 
Mrs. Lilly Lane, care of this magazine. 


FUERHARDT, CRANES was 
h. Kansas City, Missouri, in 1884. His brother 
William, who was adopted, has been found. He and_his 
other brother, Henry, are anxious to find Charles. They 
were all placed in . They would 
also like to find their father, or to hear from any one 
who can give them news of their brother Charles or their 
poten Please write to Henry Fuerhardt, care of this 
magazine, 


HUGGARD, MIRTH.—Her sister has news for her and 
very anxious to hear from her and to know how her 
little fon, Jackie, is. She will be very grateful to any 
one who can send her their address. If Mirth should see 
this; she is asked to write to her sister at once. Mrs. G, 


Placed in the Gillis 


A. Harrison, 1112 Market Street, San Francisco, California, 
Room 111. 


Missing Department 


J. L. D.—Your case is dismissed, and you are cleared. 
You can write openly or come home at any time. There 
is sad news at the old ranch home. Write at once and 
send your full address. Your mother, E. M. D, 


WiLL, gp is perfectly safe to write and give full 
ress. We all love you and H. and want you to come 
home. Wil! send money for transportation. Son. 


MERRITT, AMANDA and EMMA.—About 1906 they 
it to the South Georgia Home, in Maeon, Georgia. 


1910. They have not been seen or heard of by him since. 
Any one knowing where they are will do a great favor by 

writin ing to their brother, M, Merritt, 2730 Sears Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CATHERS, GEORGE.—He 
years old, short and heavy set, 
Illinois about twenty-one years ago. 
ter-in-law are seeking for him -_ Be. be deeply grateful 
to any one who can give them him. Please write 
to Mrs. F. K. Cathers, Drumright, “Oklahoma. 


KLAPPER, MRS. WALTER.—When last heard from she 
was in Schenectady, New York, three years ago, when she 
lived on Sgr Street. Any one-who knows her present 

do a great kindness by sending it to Mrs. 
Dwight Gomera. 625 Sixth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


McKENSIE, MRS. MARY, who left Jefferson City, Mls- 
souri, about fifteen years ago, and went West. Any infor- 
mation that will help to find her will be gratefully re- 

ceived her cousin, Mrs. James Olney, 90 Northwestern 
Round, Mason City, Iowa. 


is between fifty and sixty 
and was last heard of in 
ae son and daugh- 


STRATTON, GRACE,—She left Shreveport, Louisiana, in 
1918, and has not been heard from since. She has brown 
hair, gray eyes, ‘— two gold front teeth. Any one who 
knows where she is will greatly oblige by writing to A. 
Davis, 2206 Leonard Street, Dallas, Texas. 


ROBERTS, GEORGE.—tWoe is about seventy-seven years 
old and was last heard of in Kingfisher County, Oklahoma, 
between 1890-92. His son will be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell him whether he is living or dead, where 
he is now if alive, or where he is buried if dead. Any 
assistance in this matter will be gyeatly appreciated. 

Clyde Roberts, Bend, Oregon. 


McALLISTER.—The father and brother of Bobby Mc- 
Allister, who wants to hear from them. They_were last 
heard of in Seattle. Please write to Robert McAliister, 
care of this magazine. 


LYNCH, MARGARET, who moved from West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-eighth Street, New York, in September, 
find her has failed, and her peo- 
. She is asked to 

. Smith, Holbrook, Oregon, care of the 
Holbrook Logging Company, who says she is in a posi- 
tion to give her and her chfldren a home. 


BARNUM, CHARLES, who Gissppeesed from his ferm 
near West Toledo, Ohio, in 1897. His youngest Be 
Minerva Lavina, who is now married, would lad 
hear from her father or from any one who has coos 
him_and can give her news of him. Her mother has been 
dead many years. The father had three or four half- 
brothers, named Darling. 
Bonham. Also WALTER BO 
who were placed in the Children’s Home in Miami, Ohio, 
in 1897-98, and were adopted soon after. Their only sis- 
ter wants to find them, — pio be thankful to any one 
who can give her news of a mber of her family. Mrs. 
Cumberland, 752 East Yamhill "Street, Portland, Oregon. 


RYAN, JOHN.—He left the city of Limerick, Ireland, 
about 1886 and went to Chicago, where he worked in a 
packing plant. Six months later a daughter was_ born in 
a city, his wife having been left behind. He wrote 


aie ceased writing. His daughter, Ellen, married Henry 
Meaney. They left two chil- 


of her grandfather. She will greatly appreciate any ass{st- 
ance in Pye information about him: Please write to 
Mrs . Brinn, care of this magazine. 


KENDALL, VAN.—He was born in Gilmanton, New 
Hampshire, and_when last heard from was working on 
t docks in Boston, Massachusetts. An acquaintance 


he 
would like to hear from him. Kenneth Sanborn, care of 


this magazine. 


BILLY A. K.—Please write to me as you promised, I 
am very unhappy.—F. 


BLOOM, CHARLES H., formerly of San Francisco and 
last heard of in Reno, Nevada. He took his son, Her- 
bert, six years old, from his ne in San _ Francisco, 
paps she was filing ow for divorce. The courts 

rded her a’ cust of the child, but she has” been 
unable to find him although she has made every effort 
for over six atetie The father is German and is a cook. 
The little finger of his left hand is missing. Any infor- 
mation that will help this distressed mother to find her 
child will be most gratefully received and always remem- 
bered. Mrs. Justine Bloom, care of this magazine. 



































“He Deposits $500 A Month!” 







“A few vears ago he started at Brown- 
ing’s at $15 a week. Married, had one 
child, couldn’t save a cent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to bor- 
row a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“Isaid, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice— 
and if you’ll follow it I'll let you have the hun- 
dred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a 
week all your life, do you?” Of course he didn’t. 
‘Well,’ I said, *there’s a way to climb out of 
your jobto something better, Take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools 
in the work you want to advance in, and put 
in some of your evenings getting special training. 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in the 
bank.’ 


‘That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and 
a few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his 
salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge 
of his department, and two months ago they 
made him Manager. And he’s making real 
money. Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he’s a regular at that win: 
dow every month. It just shows what a man 
can do in a little spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, 
men who really want to get ahead in the world 
and are willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! The 
International Correspondence Schools are ready 


oF that man at the Receiving 
Teller’s window? That’s Billy 
King, Manager for Browning 
Company. Every month he comes 
in and deposits $500. 
watching Billy for a long time— 








I’ve been 


take almost as much 
interest in him as | 
do in my own boy. 





and anxious to help you prepare for soime.uing 
better if you’ll simply give them the chance. 
More than two million men and women in the 
last 28 years have taken the I. C. S. route to 
more money. Over 110,000 others are getting 
ready in the same way right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let others 
climb over you when you have the same chance 
they have? Surely the least you can do is to find 
out just what there is in this proposition for you. 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail 
this coupon. 


/TERATiGHAL comnEsrowDENGE — —— 


INTERNATIGNAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3001.C SCRANTON, PA. 
ge without obligating me, how I oe qualify for the posi- 
tior, or in the subject, besore which Im k X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR +] SALESMANSHIP 
(J ADVERTISING 
_] Window Trimmer 
(J Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
J Railroad Positions 
QILLUSTRATING 
(J Cartooning 
(J BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Eeondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public mee tee 
TRAFFIC MAN. 
Railway y bem nenrney 


Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Sagineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL E Ppl 

Surveying and Ma appin 

MINE PORE MAN OnE NGINEER 
STA cIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


| Ship Draftsman 


ARCHITECT Commercial Law 
Contractor and Builder GOOD SLISH 
Architectural Draftsman mmon School Subjects 
Concrete Buil “fl CIVIL SE E 
Structural Engin Retwey bet ert 
PLUMBING AND HE ATING TOMO Ss 


Mathematics 


Sheet Metal Worker 2 
Navigation [3 Spanish 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Teacher 








Pharmacy (J Poultry Ralsing Banking 
Name__—___—_ — a 
Present Business 
Occupation Address___ 





Street 
and No.____ 





City. — __State 





Caradtans may send this coupon to the International ‘-'~# 
Corrcspondence Schools Canadian, Lid., Montreal, Canada 














Never, in nearly 34 of a cen: 
tury in business have we offered 
such amazing bargains as against pre- 
vailing prices. Due to very unusual con- 
ditions this old diamond banking aoa, 
rated at n.ore than $1,000,000.00 has been 
making additional thousands of loans on 
high grade jev.els. Hence we have many 
unpaid loaas which we offer to sell at once 
away below market prices. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


We send any diamond, or watch, on 
approval. Try to match our most excep- 
tional values for 60% more — that’s our 
challenge. Here are stronger claims than 
we make ournaires: Enthusiastic _cus- 
Comers write: “‘ 9 $45 cluster valued here 

150 0.” “Thestonel bought of 4 
fer $75 (could not duplicate for less t 

62.00."" Hundreds of letters like these, 
je on request. 


_. Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


It is radically different from the 
Ordinary catalog. Every jewel described 
in detail. The list contains hundreds of 
bargains in unpaid loans and many other 
amazing values. Send your name an 
address in the coupon, or by letter or post 
cardtoday. You will be under go obligae 
tion Send the coupon now. 


Jos De Roy & Sons, 6073 De Roy Bldg. 


Only Opposite Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
References by nermiasion—Bank of Pittsburgh—N. fae 
Marine National Bank- pee Truat Compan Ve 
burch, Pa Your bank can loo 
up in mercantile agencies. 
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1/2—1/16C 
Blue white 46 Cs in this 
ting. Tr: oer to match at 60 per 
cen 
Same. style 
see Bargain List 
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various sizes, 
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4 3/4 less 3/32 Ct. 
este thomas Bip" fo mak 


Same ri 0 to, $500 
other welgbior Bes the Ban 
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$90 79 
‘ mt 1 1/2 Ct. Size 3/81/16 Ct 
~ lamond Fivster ,Ring, Hiue white, perfectiy 


P latinum Jisk 
60. 


~ 
Sos. De Roy & Sons to $300, E Peele ttel Various size dtamonds 
6073 De Roy Building Ne 12 in iD latest E Bargain List. this mounting 
Only Opposite Post Office ~“ gain List. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free 


and prepaid, your latest bargain list 

of diamonds, watches and other jewelry, 
It is understood I assume np» obligation of 
eny kind 





Steel white diamonds, 
Try to match at $125, 
Plain styles, $25 to 
50, shown fo 
~ Bargain List. 
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“Wh 1yPa yFullPrices Now 


The Best Demend 7 
‘Bargains in(S Years 
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11/2—1/32 Cte 
Blae white diamond. 
cold rin, i Sonar 
re to match at 60 ber. more 
With emailer diamond, $276, 
Page 2 Bargain ‘List. 
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$375 


white, perfectty 


eS 
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num diamond studded ring, 
Other diamonds in platinum 
mountings $150 to — 200, | 
See latest Bargain L 


FREE 


Diamond 
pars 


New service FREE to you. 
World recognized di amond authority 
will vz alue any diamond for Has 
backed | his 


a r 
$50,000,000.00. Write for details. 


Jos. De Roy & Sons 
Only Opposite Post Office, Pittsburgh,Pa. 











